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The following Lectures on Metaphysics constitute the 
first portion of the Biennial ComBe which the lamented. 
Author was in the habit of delivering during the period 
of his occupation of the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

In giving these Lectures to the world, it is due, both 
to the Author and to his readers, to acknowledge that 
they do not appear in that state of completeness which 
might have been expected, had they been prepared for 
publication by the Author himself. As Lectures on 
Metaphysics, — whether that term be taken m its wider 
or its stricter sense, — they are confessedly imperfect. 
The Author himself, adopting the Kantian division of 
the mental faculties into those of Knowledge, Feeling, 
and Conation, considers the Philosophy of Mind as com- 
prehending, in relation to each of these, the three great 
subdivisions of Psychology, or the Science of the Phseno- 
mena of Mind ; Nomology, or the Science of its Laws; 
and Ontology, or the Science of Eesults and Inferences.® 


a See Tjelow, Lecture vu , p, 121 ot seq. 
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The term Meta/phydcs, in its strictest sense, is synony- 
mous with, the last of these subdivisions ; while, in ite 
widest sense, it may be regarded as including the first 
also, — ^the second being, in practice at least, if not in 
scientific accuracy, usually distributed among other de- 
partments of Philosophy, The following Lectures cannot 
be considered as embraeiag the whole province of Meta- 
physics in either of the above senses. Among the Phae- 
nomena of Mind, the Cognitive Faculties are discussed 
fully and satisfactorily; those of Feeling are treated 
with less detail ; those of Conation receive scarcely any 
special consideration ; while the questions of Ontology, or 
Metaphysics proper, are touched upon ordy incidentally. 
The omission of any special discussion of this last branch 
may perhaps be justified by its abstruse character, and 
unsuitableness for a course of elementary instruction ; but 
it is especially to be regretted, both on account of the 
general neglect of this branch of study by the entire 
school of Scottish philosophers, and also on account of 
the eminent qualifications which the Author possessed for 
supplying this acknowledged deficiency. A treatise on 
Ontology from the pen of Sir William Hamilton, embody- 
ing the final results of the Philosophy of the Conditioned, 
would have been a boon to the philosophical world such 
as probably no writer now living is capable of conferring. 

The circumstances under which these Lectures were 
written must also be taken into account in estimating 
their character, both as a specimen of the Author’s 
powers, and as a contribution to philosophical literature. 
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Sir William Hamilton was elected to the Chair of 
Logic and Metaphysics in July 1836. In the interval 
between his, appointment and the commencement of the 
College Session (November of the same year), the Author 
was assiduously occupied in making preparation for dis- 
charging the duties of his office. The principal part of 
those duties consisted, according to the practice of the 
University, in the delivery of a Course of Lectures on 
the subjects assigned to the chair. On his appoiatment 
to the Professorship, Sir William Hamilton experienced 
considerable difficulty in deciding on the character of the 
course of Lectures on Philosophy, which, wMle doing 
justice to the subject, would at the same time meet 
the wants of his auditors, who were ordinarily com- 
posed of comparatively young students in the second 
year of their university curriculum. The Author of the 
articles on Cousin’s Philosophy,"' on Perception,^ and on 
Logic^ had already given ample proof of those specula- 
tive accomplishments, and that profound philosophical 
learning, which, in Britain at least, were conjoined ia an 
equal degree by no other man of his time. But those 
very qualities which placed him in the front rank of 
speculative thinkers, joined to his love of precision and 
system, and his lofty ideal of philosophical composition, 
served but to make him the more keenly alive to the re- 
quirements of his subject, and to the difficulties that lay 
in the way of combining elementary instruction in Philo- 
sophy with the adequate discussion of its topics. Hence, 

a Edinbv/rgh Review^ 1S29 i3 Ihid,, 1830. y lhid,j 1833. 
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although even at this period his methodised stores of 
learning ■were ample and pertinent, the opening of the 
CoUege Session found him stiU reading and reflecting, 
and unsatisfied with even the small portion of matter 
which he had been able to commit to writing. His first 
Course of Lectures (Metaphysical) thus fell to be writ- 
ten during the currency of the Session (1836-7). The 
Author was in the habit of delivering three Lectures 
each week ; and each Lecture was usually -written on the 
day, or, more properly, on the evening and night, pre- 
ceding its delivery. The Course of Metaphysics, as it is 
now given to the world, is the result of this nightly toil, 
unremittingly sustained for a period of five months. 
These Lectures were thus designed solely for a tempo- 
rary purpose, — ^the use of the Author’s own classes ; they 
were, moreover, always regarded by the Author himself 
as defective as a complete Course of Metaphysics ; and 
they were never revised by him with any view to 
publication, and this chiefly for the reason that he in- 
tended to make use of various portions of them which 
had not been incorporated in his other ■writings, in the 
promised Supplementary Dissertations to Eeid’s Works, 
— a design which his failing health did not permit him 
to complete. 

The Lectures on Logic were not composed until the 
folio-wing Session (1837-8), This Course was also, in 
great part, -written during the currency of the Session, 

These circumstances -will account for the repetition, 
in some places, of portions of the Author’s previously 
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published writings, and for the numerous and extensive 
quotations from other writers which are interspersed 
throughout the present Course. Most of these have 
been ascertained by references furnished by the Author 
himself, either in the manuscript of the present Lec- 
tures, or in his Common-Place Book. These quotations, 
while they detract in some degree from the originalily 
of the work, can, however, hardly be considered as 
lessening its value. Many of the authors quoted are 
but little known in this country ; and the extracts from 
their writings will, to the naajority of readers, have all 
the novelty of original remarks. They also exhibit, in 
a remarkable degree, the Author’s singular power of 
appreciating and making use of every available hint 
scattered through those obscurer regions of thought 
through which his extensive reading conducted him. No 
part of Sir WiUiam Hamilton’s writings more completely 
verifies the remark of his American critic, Mr Tyler : 
“ There seems to be not even a random thought of any 
value, which has been dropped along any, even obscure, 
path of mental activity, in any age or country, that his 
diligence has not recovered, his sagacity appreciated, 
and his judgment husbanded in the stores of his know- 
ledge.” “ Very frequently, indeed, the thought which 
the Author selects and makes his own, acquires its 
value and significance in the very process of selection j 
and the contribution is more enriched than the adopter ; 

a Princeton Review^ October 1865 on. the PiogrcBS of Philosophy inihfi 
ThivS article lias since been lepublishod Past a'nd %% the Futwi e Philadelplua, 
with the Author s name, in his Essay 1858. 
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for what, in another, is but a passing reflection, seen 
in a faint light, isolated and fruitless, often rises, in the 
hands of Sir William Hamilton, to the rank of a great, 
permanent, and luminous principle, receives its appropri- 
ate place in the order of truths to which it belongs, and 
proves, in many instances, a centre of radiation over a 
wide expanse of the field of human knowledge. u 

The present volumes may also appear to some dis- 
advantage on account of the length of time which has 
elapsed between their composition and their publica- 
tion. Other writings, particularly the Dissertations 
appended to Eeid’s Works,® and part of the new matter 
in the Discussions, though earlier in point of publication, 
contain later and more mature phases of the Author’s 
thought, on some of the questions discussed in the 
following pages. Much that would have been new to 
English readers twenty years ago, has, subsequently, in 
a great measure by the instrumentality of the Author 
himself, become weU known ; and the familiar exposi- 
tions designed for the oral instruction of beginners in 
philosophy, have been eclipsed by those profounder re- 
flections which have been published for the deliberate 
study of the philosophical world at large. 

But, when all these deductions have been made, the 
work before us will still remain a noble monument of the 
Author’s philosophical genius and 'learning. In many 
respects, indeed, it is qualified to become more popular 


a The foot-notes to Reid were for temporaneoiisly with the present Lec- 
the most part written nearly con- tures. 
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than any of his other publications. The very necessity 
which the Author was under, of adapting his observa- 
tions, in some degree, to the needs and attainments of 
his hearers, has also fitted them for the instruction and 
gratification of a wide circle of general readers, who 
would have less relish for the severer style in which 
some of his later thoughts are conveyed. The pre- 
sent Lectures, if in depth and exactness of thought 
they are, for the most part, not equal to the Disserta- 
tions on Reid, or to some portions of the Discussions, 
possess attractions of their own, which will probably 
recommend them to a more numerous class of admirers ; 
while they retain, in no small degree, the ample learning 
and philosophical acumen which are identified with the 
Author’s previous reputation. 

Apart, however, from considerations of their intrinsic 
value, these Lectures possess a high academical and 
historical interest. For twenty years, — ^from 1836 to 
1856, — ^the Courses of Logic and Metaphysics were the 
means through which Sir William Hamilton sought to 
discipline and imbue with his phidosophical opinions, the 
numerous youth who gathered from Scotland and other 
countries to his class-room ; and while, by these prelec- 
tions, the Author supplemented, developed, and moulded 
the National Philosophy, — Cleaving thereon the inefface- 
able impress of his genius and learning, — he, at the same 
time and by the same means, exercised over the inteUecte 
and feelings of his pupils an influence which, for depth, 
intensity, and elevation, was certainly never surpassed by 
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that of any philosopliical instnietor. Among his pupils 
there are not a few who, having lived for a season under 
the constraining power of his intellect, and been led to 
reflect on those great questions regarding the character, 
origin, and bounds of human knowledge, which his teach- 
ings stirred and quickened, bear the memory of their 
beloved and revered Instructor inseparably blended with 
what is highest in their present intellectual life, as well 
as in their practical aims and aspirations. 

The Editors, in offering these Lectures to th,e public, 
are, therefore, encouraged to express their belief, that they 
will not be found unworthy of the illustrious name which 
they bear. In the discharge of their own duties as 
annotators, the Editors have thought it due to the fame 
of the Author, to leave his opinions to be judged entirely 
by their own merits, -without the accompaniment of 
criticisms, concurrent or dissentient. For the same 
reason, they have abstained from noticing such criticisms 
as have appeared on those portions of the work which 
have already been published in other forms. Their o-wn 
annotations are, for the most part, confined to occasional 
explanations and verifications of the numerous refer- 
ences and allusions scattered through the text The 
notes fall, as -will be observed, into three classes : — 

I. Original ; notes printed from the manuscript of the 
present Lectures. These appear without any distinctive 
mark. Mere Jottings or Memoranda by the Author 
made on the manuscript, are generally marked as such 
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To these are also added a few Oral Interpolations of the 
Author, made in the course of reading the Lectures, 
which have been recovered from the note-books of 
students. 

II. Supplied; notes extracted or compiled by the 
Editors from the Author’s Common-Place Book and 
fragmentary papers. These are enclosed in square 
brackets, and are without signature. 

III. Editorial; notes added by the Editors. These 
always bear the signature “ Ed.” When added as sup- 
plementary to the original or supplied notes, they are 
generally enclosed in square brackets, besides having the 
usual signature. 

The Editors have been at pains to trace and examine 
the notes of the first and second classes with much care ; 
and have succeeded in discovering the authorities re- 
ferred to, with very few and insignificant exceptions. 
The Editors trust that the Original and Supplied Notes 
may prove of service to students of Philosophy, as 
indications of sources of philosophical opinions, which, 
in many cases, are but little, if at aU, known in this 
country. 

The Appendix embraces a few papers, chiefly frag- 
mentary, which appeared to the Editors to be deserving 
of publication. Several of these are fragments of dis- 
cussions which the Author had written with a view to 
the Memoir of Mr Dugald Stewart, on the editorship 
of whose works he was engaged at the period of his 
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death. They thus possess the melancholy interest which 
attaches to the latest of his compositions. To these 
philosophical fragments have been added a few papers 
on physiological subjects. These consist of an exteact 
from the Author’s Lectures on Phrenology, and com- 
munications made by him to various medical publica- 
tions. Apart from the value of their results, these 
physiological investigations serve to exhibit, in a de- 
partment of inquiry foreign to the class of subjects 
with which the mmd of the Author wa& ordinarily 
occupied, that habit of carefnl, accurate, and unsparing 
research, by which Sir William Hamilton was so emin- 
ently characterised. 
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LECTUEE 1. 

PHILOSOPHY — ITS ABSOLUTE UTILITY. 

(a) subjective. 

Gbntlemeh — the commencement of a course of lect. 
instruction in any department of knowledge, it is ^ 
usual, before entering on the regular consideration of 
the subject, to premise a general survey of the more 
important advantages which it affords ; and this with 
the view of animating the student to a higher assi- 
duity, by holding up to him, in prospect, some at least - 
of those benefits and pleasures which he may promise 
to himself in reward of his exertions. 

And, if such a preparation be found expedient form«iubi- 
other branches of study, it is, I think, peculiarly requi- 
site in Philosophy, — Philosophy Proper, — ^the Science 
of Mind . Eor, in the first place, the most important 
advantages to be derived from the cultivation of 
philosophy, are not, in themselves, direct, palpable, 
obtrusive : they are, therefore, of their own nature, 
peculiarly liable to be overlooked or disparaged by 
the world at large ; because to estimate them at their 
proper value requires in the judge more than a vulgar 
complement of information and intelligence. But, in 
TOL. L A 
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lihe second place, lie many are not simply by nega- 
— ^ — tive incompetence disqualified for an opinion ; they 
are, moreover, by positive error, at once rendered in- 
capable of judging right; and yet, by positive error, 
encouraged to a decision. For there are at present 
afloat, and in very general acceptation, certain super- 
ficial misconceptions in regard to the end and objects 
of education, which render the popular opinion of the 
comparative importance of its" different branches, not 
merely false, but precisely the reverse of truth ; the 
studies which, in reality, are of the highest value as a 
mean of intellectual development, being those which, 
on the vulgar standard of utility, are at the very 
bottom of the scale ; while those which, in the nomen- 
clature of the multitude, are emphatically, — distinc- 
tively denominated the Useful, axe precisely those 
which, in relation to the great ends of liberal educa- 
tion, possess the least, and least general, utility, 
of In considering the utility of a branch of knowledge, 
knowledge,^ it behoves us, in the first place, to estimate its value as 
kiX-^ viewed simply in itself ; and, in the second, its value 
BeWye. as viewcd in relation to other branches. Considered 
in itself, a science is valuable in proportion as its- 
cultivation is immediately conducive to the mental 
improvement of the cultivator. This may be called 
its Absolute utility. In relation to others, a science 
,is valuable in proportion as its study is necessary for 
the prosecution of other branches of knowledge. This 
may be called its Eelative utility. In this latter 
point of view, that is, as relatively useful, I cannot at 
present enter upon the value of Philosophy,! — I cannot 
attempt to show how it supplies either the materials 
or the rules to jJl the sciences ; and how, in particular, 
its study is of unportance to the Lawyer, the Piysi-' 
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cian, and, above all, to the TTieologian. All this I ubct. 
must for the present pass by. — - — 

In the former point of view, that is, considered Absohte 
absolutely, or in itself, the philosophy of mind eom-t^oS^*— 
prises two several utilities, according as it, 1°, Cuha-So^'t- 
vates the mind or knowing subject, by^Csdling its'™" 
faculties into exercise ; and, 2°, Furnish^ the mind 
with a certain complement of truths or objects of 
knowledge. The former of these constitutes its Sub- 
jective, the latter its Objective utility. These utilities 
are not the same, nor do they even stand to each 
other in any necessary proportion. As the special 
consideration of both is more than I can compass in 
the present Lecture, I am constrained to limit myself 
to one alone ; and as the subjective utility is that 
which has usually been overlooked, though not 
assmredly of the two the less important, while at the 
same time its exposition affords in part the rationale 
of the method of instruction which I have adopted, I 
shall at present only attempt an illustration of the 
advantages afforded by the Philosophy of Mind, re- ( 
garded as the study which, of all others, best cultivates ' 
the mind or subject of knowledge, by supplying to its ' 
higher faculties the occasions of their most vigorous, 
and therefore their most improving, exercise. 

There are few, I believe, disposed to question the^«'^ 
speculative dignity of mental science ; but its practi- Haiosophy. 
cal utility is not unfrequentiy denied. To what, it is 
asked, is the science of mind conducive ? "What are 
its uses 1 

I am not one of those who think that the importance 
of a study is sufficiently established when its dignity 
is admitted ; for, holding that knowledge is for the 
sake of man, and not man for the sake of knowledge, 
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LECT. it is necessary, in order to vindicate its value, that 
— ^ — every science should he able to show what are the 
advantages which it promises to confer upon its stu- 
dent. I, there£ore„profess myself a utilitarian ^ and it 
, is only on the special ground &f its utility that I would 
claim for the philosoj^y of mind, what I regard as its 
The uaefiii. peculiar and pre-eminent importance. But what is a 
utilitarian 1 Simply one who prefers the Useful to the 
Useless — and who does not 1 But what is the usefcdl 
That which is ^prized, not on its own account, but as 
conducive to the acquisition of something else,^ — ^the 
useful is, in short, only another word fer a mean 
towards an end ; for every mean is useful, and what- 
ever is useiil is a mean. ^ Now the value of a mean is 
always in proportion to the value of its end ; &nd the 
* useful being a mean, it follows that, of two utilities, 
the one which conduces to the more valua|?le end will 
be itself the nfore valuable utility. ^ 

So far there is no difference of opinion. All agree 
that the useful is a mean towards an end ; and that, 
ccEteris pariJms, a mean towards a higher end consti- 
tutes a higher utility than a mean towards a lower. 


The only dispute that has arisen, or can possibly arise, 
in regard to the utQity of mefins (supposing always 
their relative ^ciency), is founded on the various 
views that inay be entertained in regard to the exist- 
ence and comparative importance of ends. 


Two errors 
in ihe. popn^ 
lar estimate 
ef tlie com- 
parative 
utility of 

li nnrwm 

s<ilaices. 


Now the various opinions which prevail concerning 
the comparative utility of human sciencesr and studies 
have all arisen from two erroK.® 

The first of these consists in viewing maai, not as 


a With the following ohservations in his article on the study of ^^he- 
may he compared the anthor^s matics, EdMwrgh voi^Jsdi. 

marks on the distinction between a p, 409, reprinted in his 
and a ptofe$smml education p* 26 ^— Ed, 
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an end imto Mmself, but merely as a mean organised lect. 
for tbe sake of something out of himself ; anc^ under — ^ — 
this partial view of human destination, those laanehes 
of knowledge obtain exclusively the name oi 'm^ul, 
which tend to qualify *a*hiunan being to act tte lowly 
part of a dexterous instrument. * 

The second, and the more dangerous of tlrese errors, 
consists- in regarding the cultivation of our faculties as 
suborcfenate to the acquisition of knowledge, instead 
of regarding the possession of kno'wiedge as subor- 
dinate to the cultivation of our faculties; and,* in con- 
sequence of this error, those sciences which afford a 
greater number of-iifbre certain facts, have been deemed 
superior in utility to those whicB. bestow aJiigher cul- 
tivation on the higher faculties of the mind. 

As to the first of these errors, the fallacy is so pal- • 
pable, that, we may well wonder at its prevalence. It tajuSc* 
is manifest, indeed, that man, in so far as he is a mean 
for the glor^ of God, must? be an end unto hi m sdf, 
for it is only in the accomplishment of his own per- 
• fection, that, as a creature, he can manifest the glory 
of his CrcSltor. Though therefore man, by relation 
to God, be but a mean; — ^for that very reason, in 
relation to ’all else, ig he an end. Wherefore, now 
speaking of him exclusively in his ;natural capacity 
and temporal relations, I say it is manifest that man 
is by nature necessarily an end to himself, — ^that his 
perfection and. happiness constitute the goal of his 
activity*, to which he tends, and ought to tend, when 
not diverted ffdm this, his genial and native des- 
tination, by peculiar and accident^ circumstances. 

it is equally evident, that, under the condi^tion 
of lociety, individual men are, for the most part, to 
a 'greater or less degree, actually so diverted. To 
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Liberal and 
professional 
education. 


Hve, the individnal must tave tlie means of living ; 
and these means, (unless he already possess them), he 
must procure, — ^he must purchase. But purchase 
with what? With his services, — i.e. he must reduce 
himself to an instrument, — ail instrument of utility to 
others, and the services of this instrument he must 
barter for those means of subsistence of which he is 
in want. In other words, he must exercise some 
trade, calling, or profession. 

Thus, in the actualities of social life, each man, 
instead of being solely an end to himself, — instead 
of being able to make everything subordinate to that 
full and harmonious development of his individual 
faculties, in which his full perfection and ,|iis true 
happiness consist, — in general, compelled to*degrade 
hims^ _into the me~^' or ins trument towards t he 
accomplishment of some end, extemd to himself, and 
of others. ‘ 

Now the perfection of man as an end, and the per- 
fection of man as a mean or iustrument, are not only 
not the same, they axe, in reality, generally opposed. 
And as these two perfections are different, so the train- 
ing requisite for their acquisition is not identical, and 
has, accordingly, been distinguished by different names. 
The one is styled Liberal, the other Professional edu- 
cation, — the branches of knqwledge cultivated for these 
purposes being called respectively liberal and pro- 
fessional, or liberal and lucrative sciences. By the 
Grmnans, the latter are usually distinguished as the 
Brodmissemehafte^i, which wemay translate. The Bread 
and Butter scienfies.°‘ A few of the professions, indeed, 
as requiring a higher d,evelopment of the higher jfecul- 

a Scbelling, Vbrlemngen Uher du p, 67 . — ^Ed. 

Methode de$ 
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ties, and involving, therefore, a greater or less amonnt leot 
of liberal education, have obtained the name of liberal — ^ — 
professions. We must, however, recollect that this 
is only an accidental and a very partial exception. 

But though the full and ‘harmonious development of 
our faculties be the high and natural destination of all, 
while the cultivation of any professional dexterity is 
only a contingency, though a contingency incumbent 
upon most, it has, however, happened that the para- 
mount and universal end of man, — of man absolutely, 

— ^has been often ignorantly lost sight of, and the term 
useful appropriated exclusively to those acquirements 
which have a value only to man considered in his 
relative, lower, and accidental character of an’ instru- 
ment. But, because some have thus been led to 
appropriate the name of useful to those studies and 
objects of knowledge, which are conducive to theuisappE- 
inferior end, it assuredly does not follow that those 
conducive to the higher have not a far preferable title 
to the name thus curiously denied to them. Even 
admitting, therefore, that the study of mind is of 
no imm ediate advantage in preparing the student 
for many of the subordinate parts in the mechan-' 
ism of society, its utility cannot, on that account, be 
called in question, unless it be asserted that man 
“liveth by bread alone,” and has no higher destina- 
tion tban that of the calling by which he earns his 
subsistence. 

The second error to which I have adverted, reverses xnowieage 
the relative subordination of knowledge and of intel- touai ciii- 
lectual cultivation. In refutation of this, I shall 
attempt briefly to show, firstly, that knowledge and 
intdlectual cultivation are not identical; secondly, 
that knowledge is itself principally valuable as a 
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Not identi- 
cal. 


Is truth or 
mental ex- 
ercise the 
superior 
ena? 


mean of intellectual cultivation; and, lastly, that 
intellectual cultivation is more directly and effectually 
accomplished by the study of mind than hy any other 
of our rational pursuits. 

But to prevent misappreTiension, I may premise 
what I mean hy knowledge, and what by intellectual 
cultivation. By knowledge is understood the mere 
possession of truths; by intellectual cultivation, or 
intellectual development, the power acquired through 
exercise by the higher faculties, of a more varied, 
vigorous, and protracted activity. 

In the first place, then, it will be requisite, I con- 
ceive, to say but little to show that knowledge and 
intellectual development are not only not the same, 
but stand in no necessary proportion to each other. 
This is manifest if we consider the very different con- 
ditions under which these two qualities are acqifired. 
The one condition under which all powers, and con- 
sequently the intellectual faculties, are developed, is 
exercise. The more intense and continuous the exer- 
cise, the more vigorously developed will be the power. 

But a certain quantity of knowledge, — ^in other 
words, a certain amount of possessed truths, — does 
not suppose, as its condition, a corresponding sum of 
inteUeetual exercise. One truth requires much, an- 
other truth requires little, effort in acquisition ; and, 
while the original discovery of a truth evolves perhaps 
a maximum of the highest quality of energy, the sub- 
sequent learning of that truth elicits probably but a 
minimum of the very lowest. 

But, as it is evident that the possession of .truths, 
and the development of the mind in which they are 
deposited, are not identical, I proceed, in the second 
place, to show thal^ considered as ends, and in relation 
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to each other, the knowledge of truths is not supreme, 
but subordinate to the cultivation of the knowing — ^ — 
mind. The question — Is Truth, or is the Mental Exer- 
cise in the pursuit of truth, the superior end ? — this 
is perhaps the most euriots theoretical, and certainly 
the most important practical, problem in the whole 
compass of philosophy. For, according to the solution 
at which we arrive, must we accord the higher or the 
lower rank to certain great departments of study; 
and, what is of more importance, the character of its 
solution, as it determines the aim, regulates from first 
to last the method, which an enlightened science of 
education must adopt 

But, however curious and important, this question Popular so- 

1 . . ^ , , , lutiouofthjs 

has never, in so far as I am aware, been regularly question, 

discussed. Nay, what is still more remarkable, the 
erroneous alternative has been very generally assumed 
as true. The consequence of this has been, that 
sciences of far inferior, have been elevated above 
sciences of far superior, utility ; while education has 
been systematically distorted, — though truth and 
nature have occasionally burst the shackles which a 
perverse theory had imposed. The reason of this is 
sufficiently obvious. At first sight, it seems even 
absurd to doubt that truth _ is more valuable than 
its pursuit; for is this not to say that the end is 
less important than the mean ? — and on this super- 
ficial view is the prevalent misapprehension founded. 

A slight consideration wiU, however, expose the 
fallacy. 

Knowledge is eith^ practical or speculative. In Practical 
practical knowledge it is evident that truth is noti^rai^’ 
the ultimate end ; for, in that case, knowledge is, ex 
hyjpothed, for the sake of application. The knowledge 
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LEOT. 

I. 


The end of 
speculative 
knowledge. 


of a moral, of a political, of a religious truth., is of 
value only as it affords the preliminary or condition 
of its exercise. 

In speculative knowledge, on the other hand, there 
may indeed, at jfirst sight, s^m greater difficulty; but 
further reflection will prove that speculative truth is 
only pursued, and is only held of value, for the sake 
of intellectual activity. “ Sordet cognita veritas ” is 
a shrewd aphorism of Seneca A truth, once known, 
falls into comparative insignificance. It is now 
prized, less on its own account than as opening up 
new ways to new activity, new suspense, new hopes, 
new discoveries, new seK-gratulation. Every votary 
of science is wilfully ignorant of a thousand established 
facts, — of a thousand which he might make his own 
more easily than he could attempt the discovery of 
even one. But it is not knowledge, — it is not truth, 
— that he principally seeks ; he seeks the exercise of 
his faculties and feelings ; and, as in following after 
the one he exerts a greater amount of pleasurable 
energy than in taking formal possession of the 
thousand, he disdains the certainty of the many, and 
prefers the chances of the one. Accordingly, the 
sciences always studied with keenest interest are 
those in a state of progress and uncertainty: absolute 
certainty and absolute completion would be the para- 
lysis of any study ; and the last worst calamity that 
could befall man, as he is at present constituted, 
would be that full and final possession of speculative 
truth, which he now vainly anticipates as the consum- 
mation of his intellectual happiness. 

Qusesivit ceelo Incem, ingemuitque reperta,” ^ 


a Vugil, ^n,, iv. 692 .— Ed. 
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But wliat is trae of science is true, indeed, of aJl lect. 
liuman activity, “ In Bfe,” as the great Pascal observes, — ^ 
“ we always believe that we are seeking repose, while, 
in reality, all that we ever^seek is agitation.”® When 
Pyrrhus proposed to subdfte a part of the world, and 
then to enjoy rest among his friends, he believed that 
what he sought was possession, not pursuit ; and 
Alexander assuredly did not foresee that the conquest 
of one world would only leave him to weep for another 
world to conquer. It is ever the contest that pleases 

us, and not the victory. Thus it is -in play ; thus it is 
in hunting; thus it is m the search of truth thus it is 
in Hfe. The past does not interest, the present does not i 
satisfy, the future alone is the object which engages us. ' 

pSTiallo votorum fine beati] 
yictnjos agunns semper, nee vivimns nnquani.” y 

“ Man never is, but always to be blest.” 5 

The question, I said, has never been regularly dis- How re- 
cussed, — probably because it lay in too narrow a^^^^ 
compass; but no philosopher appears to have ever^^*”' 
seriously proposed it to himself, who did not resolve 
it in contradiction to the ordinary opinion. A con- 
tradiction of this opinion is even involved in the very 
term Philosophy; and the man who first declared 
that he was not a oro^os, or possessor, but a ^iXocro^os,* 

aPemieSy partie i. art. vii. § 1, ions, mais de contempler la verit§ 

(vol 11 . p 34, ed. Fangfere) : “ Ils tionv^e, point du tout. . . . ITousne 
croientchercher sinceiementle repos, cherchons jamais les cboses, mais la 
et ne cbercbent en effet que Tagita- recberclie des cboses.”— Jascal, Pm- 
tion ” “Le conseil qu’on donnait d voL i. p. 205, ed. Faugfere.— En 
Pynhus, de prendre le repos qn’il y Manilius, Astrommem^ lib. iv. 
allait cbercber par tant de fatigues, 4. — En. 

recevait bien des difficultes.” — En. 5 Pope, Essay on Man^ i. 96.— En. 

i5 “Kien ne nous plait que le com- € Py|bagoras, according to the or- 

bat, mais non pas la vietoire. . . . dinaiy account; see Cicero, Tusc, 

Ainsi dans le jeu, ainsi dans la re- Qvmt 3. Sir W, Hamilton, bow- 
cberche de la v4rite. On aime ^ voir ever, probably meant Socrates. See 
dans les disputes le combat des opxn- Lecture III., p 47. — En. 
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I. 


or seeker of trutli, at onee enounced tke true end of 
human speculation, and embodied it in a significant 
name. Under the same conviction Plato defines man 
“the hunter of truth,” “ for science is a chase, and in 
a chase the pursuit is alwaj^s of greater value than the 
game. 

“ Our hopes, liie towering falcons, aim 
At objects in an airy height ; 

But all the pleasure of the game 
Is afar off to view the flight,” S 

“ The intellect,” says Aristotle, in one passage, “ is 
perfected, not by knowledge but by activity ; and 
in another, “ The arts and sciences are powers, but 
every power exists only for the sake of action ; the 
end of philosophy, therefore, is not knowledge, but the 
energy conversant about knowledge.”® Descending 
to the schoolmen : “ The intellect,” says Aquinas, 
“ commences in operation, and in operation it ends 
and Scotus even declares that a man’s knowledge is 
measured by the amount of his mental activity — 
“tantum scit homo, quantum operatur.”^ The pro- 
foundest thinkers of modern times have emphatically 


a This definition is not to he found 
in the Platonic Dialogues , a passage 
something like it occuis in the EvJthy- 
dmuSf p. 290. Cf. Diog Laert , lib. 
viu. Pythagoras^ § 8 • ’Ev jSiV? <>*' 
fjXv {fyiavrat, dS^rjs Kcd 

iT\€ 0 V€^las ^rjparai* ot Se tfukSiToipoif rijs 

aXTjBflas. — Ed 

jS Piior, Ztnes to the Hon, 0. Mon^ 
tague, Bnhsh Poets, voL vu. p. 393, 
(Anderson’s ed.)— Ed. 

7 Said of moral knowledge, Eth, 
Nic , 1 3 Te\os ovyvaariSf dAAcfc irpa^ts 
Cf thd,, L 7, 13 ; L 8, 9 ; ix. 7, 4 , 
xi 9, 7 j X 7, 1 Met,, xi, 7^ *H vod 
ivipyeioL — Ed. 

3 This sentence seems to be made 
up from two separate passages m the 
Metaphysics, Lib. yiii. c. 2* Uacrai 


at rexvai Kal at vovririKcCL Kcd eirts- 
T/Jjaot Bvydjueis eiffiv Lib Viii C. 8: 
T4\os 8* ^ iv4py€M, xal tot&tov xdpiv 

Bivafits \afji.fidyerai , . , Kod 6e<a • 
pKjTiK^y {^xovcriv) ha Bewpairtv oh 
detapottriy Xva BeapririK^y exoaffiv — Ed 

e This IS perhaps the substance of 
Swmma, Pais i , Q Ixxix , art ii and 
m. — E d. 

f These words contain the sub- 
stance of the doctrine of Scotus re- 
garding science, given in his Q,um- 
times m Anstotelis Logicam, p 318— 
Super M>, Post,, Q i ** Scire in actu" 
says the subtle doctor, “est quum 
aliquis cognoscit majorem et minorem, 
et, simul cum hoc, applicat preemissas 
ad conclusionem. Sic igitur patet 
quad actualitas scientiae est ex appli- 
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testified to the samo great principle. “If,” says lect. 
Malebranche, “I held truth captive in my hand, I — - — 
should open my hand and let it fly, in order that I 
might again pursue and capture it.”“ “Did the 
Almighty,” says Lessing, ‘“holdiug in his right hand 
Truth, and in his left Search after Truth, deign to 
tender me the one I might prefer, — ^in all humility, 
hut without hesitation, I should request Search after 
Truth.” ^ “ Truth,” says Von Muller, “is the property 
of God, the pursuit of truth is what belongs to man 
and Jean Paul Eichter : “ It is not the goal, but the 
course, which makes us happy.” ® But there would be 
no end of similar quotations.* 

But if speculative truth itself be only valuable as Philosophy 
a mean of intellectual activity, those studies which trthrap-* 
determine the faculties to a more vigorous exertion, Sit™ 
will, in every liberal sense, be better entitled, ab- 
solutely, to the name of useful, than those which, with 
a greater complement of more certain facts, awaken 
them to a less intense, and consequently to a less 
improving exercise. On this ground I would rest 
one of the pre-eminent utilities of mental philosophy. 

That it comprehends all the sublimest objects of our 
theoretical and moral interest; that every (natural) 
conclusion concerning God, the soul, the present worth 
and the future destiny of man, is exclusively deduced 
from the philosophy of mind, will be at once admitted. 


catione caussB ad effectum.” Compare 
QusBst. ii, — “An acquisitio scientise 
sit nobis per doctnnam?” — for Ms 
view of the end and means of ednca- 
tion.“-ED. 

a [** Malebranche disait avec nne 
ing4nieuse exageration, *Si je tenais 
la Verity captive dans ma main, j’ouv- 
rirais la main afin de poui’saivre en- 


core la v4nte,’” — Maznre, Cmn de 
Philosophte, tom. i p. 20,] 
i8 JSine § 1 ; Scktiften^ edit. 

Lachmann, x. p. 49 . — Ed. 

7 [“Die Wabrheit ist in Oott, nns 
bleibt das Forsehen.”] 

dnttes Heffc, § 257. See 
Scheidler*s Psychologies p. 45 . — ^Ed. 
c Compare IhscvasionSs p 40. 
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LEOT, But I do not at present found the importance on the 
— ^ — paramount dignity of the pursuit It is as the best 
gymnastic of the mind, — as a mean, principally, and 
almost exclusively, conducive to the highest education 
of our noblest powers, — ^th^ I would vindicate to these 
speculations the necessity which has too frequently 
been denied them. By no other intellectual applica- 
tion is the mind thus reflected on itself, and its faculties 
aroused to such independent, vigorous, xmwonted, and 
continued energy; — by none, therefore, are its best 
capacities so variously and intensely evolved. "By 
turning,” says Burke, “ the soul inward on itself, its 
forces are concentred, and are fitted for greater and 
stronger flights of science; and iu this pursuit, 
whether we take or whether we lose our game, the 
chase is certainly of service.”® 

Ap|.ii<ation These principles being established, I have only 
going now to offer a few observations in regard to their 
of application, that is, in regard to the mode in which I 
philosophy, conceive that this class ought to be conducted. From 
what has already been said, my views on this subject 
may be easily anticipated. 'Holding that the para- 
mount end of liberal study is the development of the 
student’s mind, and that knowledge is principally 
useful as a mean of determining the faculties to that 
exercise, through which this development is accom- 
plished, — it follows, that I must regard the main duty 
of a Professor to consist not simply iu communicating 
information, but in doing this in such a manner, and 
with such an accompaniment of subsidiary means, 
that the information he conveys may be the occasion 
of awakening his pupils to a vigorous and varied 
exertion of their faculties. Splf-activity is the_mdis- 

a On fhe JSuhltmeand Bcauthful, Preface, p* S.-— Ei>. 
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pensable condition of improvement ; and education k 

education, — ^that is, accomplislies its purpose, only by 

affording objects and supplying incitements to this 
spontaneous exertion. Strictly speaking, every one 
must educate himself. * 

But as the end of education is thus something more universi- 
than the mere communication of knowledge, the com- rna-tn end. 
munication of knowledge ought not to be aU that 
academical education should attempt. Before printing 
was invented. Universities were of primary importance 
as organs of publication, and as centres of literary con- 
fluence : but since that invention, their utility as media 
of communication is superseded; consequently, to jus- 
tify the continuance of their existence and privileges, 
they must accomplish something that cannot be ac- 
complished by books. But it is a remarkable circum- 
stance that, before the invention of printing, univer- 
sities viewed the activity of the pupil as the great 
mean of cultivation, and the communication of know- 
ledge as only of subordinate importance; whereas, 
since that invention, universities, in general, have 
gradually allowed to fall into disuse the powerful 
means which they possess of rousing the pupil to ex- 
ertion, and have been too often content to act as mere 
oral instruments of information, forgetful, it would 
almost seem, that Fust and Coster ever lived. It is 
acknowledged, indeed, that this is neither the prin- 
cipal nor the proper purpose of a university. Every 
writer on academical education from every comer of 
Europe proclaims the abuse, and, in this and other 
universities, much has been done by individual effort 
to correct it.® 

But though the common duty of all academical 

^ a Compare Dmussions, p, 772 . — Ed. 
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LEOT. instructors be the cultivation of the student, througb 
— ^ — the awakened exercise of his faculties, this is more 
especially incumbent on those to whom is intrusted 
education the department of liberal education; for, in this 
department, the pupil is* trained, not to any mere 
professional knowledge, but to the command and 
employment of his faculties in general. But, more- 
m obligation is specially imposed upon a 

professor of intellectual philosophy, by the peculiar 
phiiosopty nature of his subject, and the conditions under which 
alone it can be taught. The phsenomena of the ex- 
ternal world are so palpable and so easily described, 
that the experience of one observer suffices to render 
the facts he has witnessed intelligible and probable to 
all. The phsenomena of the internal world, on the 
contrary, are not capable of being thus described : all 
that the prior observer can do, is to enable others to 
repeat his experience. In the science of mind, we 
can neither understand nor be convinced of anything 
at second hand. Here testimony can impose no be- 
lief ; and instruction is only instruction as it enables 
us to teach ourselves. A fact of consciousness, how^ 
ever accurately observed, however clearly described, 
and however great may be our confidence in the 
observer, is for us as zero, until we have observed and; 
recognised it ourselves. TiU that be done, we cannot 
realise its possibility, far less admit its truth. Thus 
it is that, in the philosophy of mind, instruction can 
do little more than point out the position in which 
the pupil ought to place himself, in order, to verify, 
by his own experience, the facts which his instructor 
proposes to him as true. The instructor, therefore, 
proclaims, ov ^iXocro^ia, iXKa ^ikoa-o<f>uv; he c^esnot 
profess to teach philosophy, hut to philosophise. 
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It is tHs condition imposed upon tie student of lmt. 
doing everything himself, that renders the study of — ^ — 
the mental sciences the most improving exercise of importance 
intellect. But everything depends upon the condition 
being fulfilled ; and,, therefore, the primary duty of a phaosopiy, 
teacher of philosophy is to take care that the student 
does actually perform for himself the necessary pro- 
cess, In the first place, he must discover, by exami- 
nation, whether his instructions have been effective, — 
whether they have enabled the pupil to go through 
the intellectual operation ; and, if not, it behoves him 
to supply what is wanting, — ^to clear up what has 
been misunderstood. In this view, examinations are 
of high importance to a Professor ; for without such a 
medium between the teacher and the taught, he can 
never adequately accommodate the character of his 
instruction to the capacity of his pupils. 

But, in the second place, besides placing his pupil in The intei* 
a condition to perform the necessary process, the m- stmctor 
structor ought to do what in him lies to determine the to^^ce 
pupil’s will to the performance. But how is this to be his^pul 
effected ? Only by rendering the effort more pleasur- 
able than its omission. But every effort is at first 
difficult, — consequently irksome. The ultimate benefit 
it promises is dim and remote, while the pupil is often 
of an age at which present pleasure is more persuasive 
than future good. The pain of the exertion must, 
therefore, be overcome by associating with it a still 
higher pleasure. This can only be effected by enlkt- 
iug some passion in the cause of improvement. We 
must awaken emulation, and allow its gratification only 
through a course of vigorous exertion. Some rigorists, 

I am aware, would proscribe, on moral and religious 
grounds, the employment of the passions in education; 

VOL, I. B 
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LECT. but sueb a yiew is at once false and dangerous. The 
— ^ — affections are the work of God ; they are not radically 
evil ; they are given us for useful purposes, and are, 
therefore, not superfluous. It is their abuse that is alone 
reprehensible. In truth, hoVever, there is no alterna- 
tive. In youth, passion is preponderant. There is 
then a redundant amount of energy which must be ex- 
pended ; and this, if it find not an outlet through one 
affection, is sure to find it through another. The aim 
of education is thus to employ for good those impulses 
which would otherwise be turned to evil. The pas- 
sions are never neutral ; they are either the best allies, 
or the worst opponents, of improvement. "Man’s 
nature,” says Bacon, “runs either to herbs or weeds; 
therefore let him seasonably water the one and destroy 
the other.”® Without the stimulus of emulation, what 
can education accomplish? The love of abstract know- 
ledge, and the habit of application, axe still unformed, 
and if emulation intervene not, the course by which 
these axe acquired is, from a strenuous and cheerful 
energy, reduced to an inanimate and dreary effort; and 
this too at an age when pleasure is all-powerful, and im- 
pulse predominant over reason. The result is manifest. 

These views have determined my plan of practical 
instruction. Regarding the communication of know- 
ledge as a high, but not the highest, aim of academical 
instruction, I shall not content myself with the de- 
livery of Lectures. By all the means in my power I 
shall endeavour to rouse you. Gentlemen, to the free 
and vigorous exercise of your faculties ; and shall deem 
my task accomplished, not by teaching Logic and Philo- 
sophy, but by teaching to reason and philosophise.^® 

a Essay xxxviiL — Of Nature ia ^ For Fragment containing tlxe Au- 
Hen” — WorTcs^ ed. Montagu, vol i thor’s views on the subject of Academ- 
p. 133 —Ed. ical Honours, see Appendix I. — Ed. 
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LECTUEE IL“ 

PHILOSOPHY — ^TTS ABSOLUTE UTILITY. 

(b) objective. 

In the perverse estimate whidi is often, made of lect. 

the ends and objects of education, it is impossible ^ 

that the Science of Mind, — Philosophy Proper, — ^theofa^udy. 
Queen of Sciences, as it was denominated of old, should 
not be degraded in com m on opinion from its pre-emi- 
nence, as the highest branch of general education; 
and, therefore, before attempting to point out to you 
what constitutes the value of Philosophy, it becomes 
necessary to clear the way by establishing a correct 
notion of what the value of a study is. 

Some things are valuable, finally, or for themselves, Ends and 
— ^these are ends; other things are valuable, not on”“““ 
their own account, but as conducive towards certain 
ulterior ends, — ^these are means. The value of ends is 
absolute, — the value of means is relative. Absolute 
value is properly called a good , — ^relative value is pro- 
perly called a utility.^ Of goods, or absolute ends. 


a It is to be observed, that tbe 
Leetnres bers printed as First and 
Second, ■were not nniformly delivered 
by tbe Antbor in that order, Tbe 
one or other -v^as, however, usually 
given as tbe Introductory Lecture of 


tbe Course. This circumstance ac- 
counts for tbe repetition of tbe prm- 
cipal doctrines of Lecture I. in tbe 
opening of Lecture II — En. 

i8 [Cf. Aristotle, Eih, bb. l 
c.7,§l] 
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LECT. there axe for man but two, — ^perfection and happiness. 
^ — By perfection is meant the full and harmonious devel- 
opment of all our faculties, corporeal and mental, in- 
tellectual and moral ; by happiness, the complement 
of all the pleasures of whfch we are susceptible. 
Human per- Now, I may State, though I cannot at present at- 

happmS tempt to prove, and I am afraid many will not even 
imderstand the statement, that human perfection and 
human happiness coincide, and thus constitute, in 
reality, but a single end. For as, on the one hand, 
the perfection or fuU development of a power is in pro- 
portion to its capacity of free, vigorous, and continued 
action, so, on the other, all pleasure is the concomitant 
of activity ; its degree being in proportion as that ac- 
tivity is spontaneously intense, its prolongation in pro- 
portion ^ that aetivfty is spontaneously continued ; 
whereas, pain arises either from a faculty being re- 
strained in its spontaneous tendency to action, or from 
being urged to a degree, or to a continuance, of energy 
beyond the limit to which it of itself freely tends. 

To promote our perfection is thus to promote our 
happiness; for to cultivate fully and harmoniously 
our various faculties, is simply to enable them by ex- 
ercise to energise longer and stronger without painful 
effort ; that is, to afford us a larger amount of a higher 
quali^ of enjoyment. 

Cntenon of Perfection (comprising happiness) being thus the one 
end of our existence, in so far as man is considered 
either as an end unto himself, or as a mean to the 
glory of his Creator; it is evident tha^ absolutely 
speaking, that is, without reference to special circum- 
stances and relations, studies and sciences must, in 
common with all other pursuits, be judged useful as 
they contribute, and only as they contribute, to the 
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perfection of our humanity, — ^that is, to our perfection lect. 
simply as men. It is manifest that in this relation — 
alone can anything distinctively, emphatically, and 
without qualification, be denommated useful ; for as 
our perfection as men is tEe paramount and universal 
end proposed to the species, whatever we may style 
useful in any other relation, ought, as conducive only 
to a subordinate and special end, to be so called, not 
simply, but with qualifying limitation. Propriety has, 
however, in this case been reversed in common usage. 

For the term Useful has been exclusively bestowed, in 
ordinary language, on those branches of instruction 
which, without reference to his general cultivation as 
a man or a gentleman, qualify an individual to earn 
his livelihood by a special knowledge or dexterity in 
some lucrative calling or profession ; and it is easy to 
see how, after the word had been thus appropriated to 
what, following the Germans, we may call the Bread 
and Butter sciences, those which more proximately and 
obtrusively contribute to the intellectual and moral 
dignity of man, should, as not having been styled the 
useful, come, in popular opinion, to be regarded as the 
useless branches of instruction. 

As it is proper to have different names for different 
things, we may call the higher utility, or that conducive 
to the perfection of a man viewed as an end in him- 
self, by the name of Absolute or General ; the inferior 
utility, or that conducive to the skill of an individual 
viewed as an instrument for some end out of himself 
by the name of Special or Particular. 

Now, it is evident, that in estimating the utility of 
any branch of education, we ought to measure it both 
by the one kind of utility and by the other; but it is 
also evident that a neglect of the former standard wiU 
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u^. lead us foxtlier -wroiig in appreciating tte value of 
— — — any branch, of common or general instruction, than a 
neglect of the latter. 

It has been the tendency of different ages, of dif- 
ferent countries, of different ranks and conditions of 
society, to measure the utility of studies rather by one 
of these standards than by both. Thus it was the bias 
of antiquity, when the moral and iatelleetual cultiva- 
tion of the citizen was viewed as the great end of all 
political institutions, to appreciate all knowledge prin- 
cipally by the higher standard; on the contrary, it is 
unfortunately the bias of our modern civilisation, since 
the accumulation, (and not to the distribution), of 
riches iu a country, has become the grand problem of 
the statesman, to appreciate it rather by the lower. 

In considering, therefore, the utility of philosophy, 
we have, first, to determiue its Absolute, and, in the 
second place, its Special utility — 1 say its special utility, 
for, though not itself one of the professional studies, it 
is mediately more or less conducive to them aU. 

In the present Lecture I must, of comrse, limit my- 
self to one branch of this division ; and even a part of 
the first or Absolute utility will more than occupy our 
hour. 

Li^itiug myself, therefore, to the utility of philoso- 
utiiity. phy as estimated by the high^ standard alone, it is 
furthCT to be observed that, on this standard, a science 
or study is useful in two different ways, and, as these 
are not identical, — ^this pursuit being more useful in 
the one way, that pursuit more useful in the other, — 
these in reality constitute two several standards of 
utility, by which each branch of knowledge ought to 
be separately measured. 

The ealtivation, the intellectual perfection, of a man. 
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may be estimated by iibe amount of two different ele- leot. 

ments ; it may be estimated by the mere sum of truths — 

which he has learned, or it may be estimated by the 
greater development of his faculties, as determined by 
their greater ezercise in thb pursuit and contemplation ami Subjec- 
of truth. For, though this may appear a paradoz,*"™' 
these elements are not merely not convertible, but are, 
in fact, very loosely connected with each other ; and 
as an individual may possess an ample magazine of 
knowledge, and still be little better than an intellec- 
tual barbarian, so the utility of one science may be 
principally seen in affording a greater number of higher 
and more indisputable truths, — the utility of another 
in determining the faculties to a higher energy, and 
consequently to a higher cultivation. The former of 
these utilities we may call the Objective, as it regards 
the object matter about which our cognitive faculties 
are occupied ; the other the Subjective, inasmuch as it 
regards our cognitive faculties themselves as the sub- 
ject in which knowledge is iiiherent. 

I shall not at present enter on the discussion which 
of these utilities is the higher. In the opening Lecture 
of last year, I endeavoured to show that all knowledge 
is only for the sake of energy, and that even merely 
speculative truth is valuable only as it detennines a 
greater quantity of higher power into activity. In Philosophy, 
that lecture, I also endeavoured to show that, on the ^^r**”^* 
standard of subjective utility, philosophy is of all our 
studies the most useful ; inasmuch as more than any 
other it ezercises, and consequently develops, to a 
higher degree and in a more varied manner, our no- 
blest facilities. At present, on the contrary, I shall 
confine myself to certain views of the importance of 
philosophy, estimated by the standard of its Objective 
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LBCT. Utility, The discussion, I am aware, will be found 

^ somewhat disproportioned to the age and average 

capacity of my hearers; but, on this occasion, and 
before this audience, I hope to be excused if I venture 
for once on matters which, tb be adequately imderstood, 
require development and illustration from the matured 
intelligence of those to whom they are presented. 

The human Considered in itself, a knowledge of the human mind, 

noblest ob- whether we regard its speculative or its practical impor- 
ulabon.^ tance, is confessedly of all studies the highest and the 
most interesting. “ On earth,” says an ancient philoso- 
pher, " there is nothing great but man ; in man, there 
is nothing great but mind.” “ No other study fills and 
satisfies the soul like the study of itself. No other 
science presents an object to be compared in dignity, in 
absolute or in relative value, to that which human con- 
sciousness furnishes to its own contemplation. What 
is of all things the best ? asked Chilon of the Oracle. 
“ To know thyself,” was the response. This is, in fact, 
the only science in which all are always interested, for, 
while each individual may have his favourite occupa- 
tion, it stiU remains true of the species that 

“ The proper study of mankind is man.” $ 

Sh^mas “ Now for my life,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “ it is 
quoted, a miracle of thirty years, which to relate were not a 
history, but a piece of poetry, and would sound to 
common ears like a fable. 

“ For the world, I count it not an inn, but an hos- 
pital; and a place not to live but to die in. The 

a [PhaTorinus, quoted by Joannes j8 Pope, Essay on, Wan, h. 2.— En 
Hens Mirandnlanns, In Astrologtam, [G£ Oharron, He la i. 

hb. iiL p 361, Basil, ed.] Eor notice chap, l “ Le Tray estude de I’homme 
of Phavonnns^ see Vossms, Es Sist, est rhomme.”] 

Grseo., Mb. ii e. 10 — En 
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world that I regard is myself ; it is the microcosm of lect. 

my own fiame that I cast mine eye on : for the other, 1_ 

I use it but like my globe, and turn it round some- 
times for my recreation. Men that look upon my out- 
side, perusing only my condition and fortunes, do err 
in my altitude ; for I am above Atlas his shoulders. 

The earth is a point not only in respect of the heavens 
above us, but of that heavenly and celestial part within 
us. That mass of flesh that circumscribes me, limits 
not my mind. That surface that tells the heavens it 
hath an end, cannot persuade me I have any. I take 
my circle to be above three hundred and sixty. Though 
the number of the ark do measure my body, it eompre- 
hendeth not my mind. Whilst I study to find how I 
am a microcosm, or little world, I find myself something 
more than the great. There is surely a piece of divinity 
in us ; something that was before the elements, and 
owes no homage xmto the sun. Nature teUs me, I am 
the image of God, as well as Scripture. He that un- 
derstands not thus much hath not his introduction or 
first lesson, and is yet to begin the alphabet of man.”" 

But, though mind, considered in itself, be the noblest Keutim of 
object of speculation which the created universe pre- 
sents to the curiosity of man, it is under a certain re- 
lation that I would now attempt to illustrate its util- 
ity ; for mind rises to its highest dignity when viewed 
as the object through which, and through which alone, 
our unassisted reason can ascend to the knowledge of 
a God. The Deity is not an object of immediate con- 
templation ; as existing and in himself, he is beyond 
our reach ; we can know him only mediately through 
his works, and are only warranted in assuming his ex- 
istence as a certain kind of cause necessary to accoimt 

a Browne's Uehgw Medici, part ii § 11. Jhscfumofnis, p. 311 . — Ed. 
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LECT. for a certain state of tHngs, of whose reality our facul- 

^ — ties are supposed to inform ns. The affirmation of a 

oroe^m God bemg thus a regressive inference, from the exist- 
ence of a special class of effects to the existence of a 
of special character of cause, it is evident, that the whole 
argument hinges on the fact, — ^Does a state of things 
really exist such as is only possible through the agency 
of a Divine Cause 1 For if it can be shown that such a 
state of things does not really exist, then, our inference 
to the kind of cause requisite to account for it, is ne- 
cessarily null. 

These af- This being understood, I now proceed to show you 

dusiveiy by that the class of phaenomena which requires that kind 
of cause we denominate a Deity, is exclusively given 
in the phsenomena of mind, — ^that the phsenomena of 
matter, taken by themselves, (you will observe the 
qualification, taken by themselves), so far from war- 
ranting any inference to the existence of a God, would, 

■ on the contrary, ground even an argument to his 
negation, — ^that the study of the external world taken 
with, and in subordination to, that of the internal, 
not oidy loses its atheistic tendency, but, under such 
subservience, may be rendered conducive to the great 
conclusion, from which, if left to itself, it would dis- 
suade us. 

We must first of all then consider what kind of 
cause it is which constitutes a Deity, and what kind 
of effects they are which allow us to infer that a 
Deity must be. 

^enoto The notion of a God is not contained in the notion 
what, of a mere First Cause; for in the admission of a first 
cause. Atheist and Theist are at one. Neither is this 
notion completed by adding to a first cause the attri- 
bute of Omnipotence, for the atheisf who holds mat- 
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ter or necessity to be tbe original principle of all that lbct 

is, does not convert his blind force into a God, by 

merely affirming it to be aU-powerful. It is not until 
the two great attributes of Intelligence and Virtue 
(and be it observed that virtue involves Liberty) — I 
say, it is not until the two attributes of intelligence 
and virtue or holiness, are brought in, that the belief 
in a primary and omnipotent cause becomes the belief 
in a veritable Divinity. But these latter attributes 
are not more essential to the divine nature than are 
the former. For as original and infinite power does 
not of itself constitute a God, neither is a God consti- 
tuted by intelligence and virtue, unless intelligence 
and goodness be themselves conjoined with this ori- 
ginal and infinite power. For even a creator, intelli- 
gent and good and powerful, would be no God, were 
he dependent for his inteUigenee and goodness and 
power on any higher principle. On this supposition, 
the perfections of the creator are viewed as limited 
and derived. He is himself, therefore, only a depen- 
dency, — only a creature ; and if a God there be, he 
must be sought for in that higher principle, from 
which this subordinate principle derives its attributes. 

Now is this highest principle, (ex hypothed all-power- 
ful), also intelligent and moral, — ^then it is itself alone 
the veritable Deity ; on the other hand is it, though 
the author of intelligence and goodness in another, 
itself uninteUigent, — then is a blmd Fate constituted 
the first and universal cause, and atheism is asserted. 

The peculiar attributes which distinguish a Deity conditions 
from the original omnipotence or blind fate of the of the 
atheist, being thus those of intelligence and holiness God 
of wiU, — and the assertion of theism being only the 
assertion that the universe is created by inteUigenee 
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and governed not only by physical but by moral laws, 

^ — we have next to consider bow we are warranted in 

these two affirmations, 1°, That intelligence stands 
first in ihe absolute order of existence, — in other words, 
that final preceded efficieilt causes ; and, 2°, That the 
universe is governed by moral laws. 

1. Ib in- The proof of these two propositions is the proof of 
a God ; and it establishes its foundation exclusively 
on the phsenomena of 3nind. I shall endeavour, Gen- 
universe tlemen, to show you this, in regard to both these 
propositions ; but, before considering how far the phse- 
nomena of mind and of matter do and do not allow 
us to infer the one position or the other, I must 
solicit your attention to the characteristic contrasts 
which these two classes of phaenomena in themselves 
exhibit 

Contrasts of Ih tho compass of OUT experience, we distinguish 
Sem’rf”"' two series of facts, — the facts of the external or mate- 
rial world, and the facts of the internal world or world 
of intelligence. These concomitant series of phseno- 
mena are not like streams which merely run parallel 
to each other ; they do not, like the Alpheus and Are- 
thusa, flow on side by side without a commingling 
of their waters. They cross, they combine, they are 
interlaced; but notwithstanding their intimate con- 
■- .jjieetion' their mutual action and reaction, we are able 
to discriminate them without difficulty, because they 
are marked out by characteristic diflerences. 

The phaenomena of the material world are subjected 
to immutable laws, are produced and reproduced in 
the same invariable succession, and manifest only the 
blind force of a mechanical necessity. 

The phaenomena of man are, in part, subjected to 
the laws of the external universe. As dependent 
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upon a bodily organisation, as actuated, by sensual 
propensities and animal wants, he belongs to matter, 
and in this respect he is the slave of necessity. But 
what man holds of matter does not make up his per- 
sonality. They are his, nol} he ; man is not an or- 
ganism, — ^he is an intelligence served by organs." For 
in man there are tendencies, — there is a law, — ^which 
continually urge him to prove that he is more power- 
ful than the nature by which he is surrounded and 
penetrated. He is conscious to himself of faculties 
not comprised in the chain of physical necessity, his 
intelligence reveals prescriptive principles of action, 
absolute and universal, in the Law of Duty, and a 
liberty capable of carrying that law into effect, in 
opposition to the solicitations, the impulsions of his 
material nature. From the co-ezistence of these op- 
posing forces in man there results a ceaseless struggle 
between physical necessity and moral liberty ; % riie 
language of Eevelation, between the Flesh and the 
Spirit ; and this struggle constitutes at once the dis- 
tinctive character of humanity, and the essential con- 
dition of human development and virtue. 

In the facts of intelligence, we thus become aware 
of an order of existence diametrically in contrast to 
that displayed to us in the facts of the materi^ uni- 
verse. There is made known to us an order of things, 
in which intelligence, by recognisiug the unconditional 
law of duty and an absolute obligation to fulfil it, 
recognises its own possession of a liberty incompatible 
with a dependence upon fate, and of a power capable 
of resisting and conquering the counteraction of our 
animal nature. 

a [“ Mens^ cujusqiie, is est quis- Sapioms, c 8— after Plato.] Cf, 
que; non ea figura, quae digito de- Plato, Ale. Frim^ p. 130, and mfto^ 
monstrari potest.” — Cicero, Sommum p. 164 — En. 


JLECT. 

IL 
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LECT. Now, it is only as roan is a free intelligence, a moral 
— — power, that he is created after the image of God, and 
it is only as a spark of divinity glows as the life of 
a°Sw our life in ns, that we can rationally believe in an In- 
StaoM telligent Creator and Moral Governor of the universe, 
ofibeo^. suppose, that in man inteUigenee is the 

product of organisation, that our consciousness of 
moral liberty is itself only an illusion, in short, that 
acts of volition are results of the same iron necessity 
which determines the phsenomena of matter ; — on this 
supposition, I say, the foundations of all religion, 
natural and revealed, are subverted.® 

The truth of this will be best seen by applying the 
supposition of the two positions of theism previously 
stated — ^viz. that the notion of God necessarily sup- 
poses, 1°, That in the a-bsolute order of existence 
inteUigenee should be first, that is, not itself the pro- 
duct of an uninteUigent antecedent; and, 2°, That 
the universe should be governed not only by physical 
but by moral laws. 

First coni- Now, m regard to the former, how can we attempt 
proof of * to prove that the universe is the creation of a free 
di^^om original inteUigenee, against the counter-position of 
Psychology athcist, that liberty is an Ulusion, and inteUigenee, 
or the adaptation of means to ends, only the product 
Analogy be- of a bUnd fate ? As we know nothing of the absolute 
-ej^enence Order of existence in itself, we can only attempt to 
solute order infer its character from that of the particular order 
Within the sphere of onr experience, and as we can 
affirm naught of intelUgence and its conditions, except 
what we may discover from the observation of our 
own minds, it is evident that we can only analogically 
carry out into the order of the universe, the relation 

o See JOismsmiiSf p 623. —Ep. 
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in wbicli we find intelligence to stand in tlie order of lect. 

the h uma n constitution. K in man, intelligenee he a 

free power, — ^in so far as its liberty extends, intelligenee 
must be independent of necessity and matter; and a 
power independent of matter necessarily implies the 
existence of an immaterial subject, — that is, a spirit. 

If then the original independence of intelligence on 
matter in the human constitution, in other words, if 
the spirituality of mind in man be supposed a datum 
of observation, in this datum is also given both the 
condition and the proof of a God. For we have only to 
infer, what analogy entitles us to do, that intelligence 
holds the same relative supremacy in the univeme 
which it holds in us, and the first positive condition 
of a Deity is established, in the establishment of the 
absolute priority of a free creative intelhgence. On PsycBoiop- 
the other hand, let us suppose the result of our study 
of man to be, that intelligence is only a product of 
matter, only a reflex of organisation, such a doctrine 
would not only afford no basis on which to rest any 
argument for a God, but, on the contrary, would posi- 
tively warrant the atheist in denying his existence. 

For if, as the materialist maintains, the only intelli- 
gence of which we have any experience be a conse- 
quent of matter, — on this hypothesis, he not only 
cannot assume this order to be reversed in the rela- 
tions of an intelligence beyond his observation, but, if 
he argue logically, he must positively conclude, that, 
as in man, so in the universe, the phaenomena of in- 
telligence or design are only in their last analysis the 
products of a brute necessity. Psychological mate- 
rialism, if carried out fully and fairly to its conclu- 
sions, thus inevitably results in theological atheism ; 
as it has been well expressed by Dr Henry More, 
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i/ECT. Nulhts in miorocosmo spiritus, nullus in macrocosmo 

^ — Deus.”' I do not of course mean to assert ttat all 

materialists deny, or actually disbelieve, a God. For, 
in very many cases, this would be at once an un- 
merited compliment to tbeir reasoning^^and an un- 
merited reproach to their faith, 
s^dcon- Such is the manifest dependence of our theology on 
® our psychology in reference to the first condition of a 
Deity, — the absolute priority of a jEree mtelligence. 
Psycboiogj'. perhaps even more conspicuous in relation 

to the second, that the universe is governed not merely 
by physical but by moral laws, for God is only God in- 
asmuch as he is the Moral Governor of a Moral World. 

Our interest also in its establishment is incompar- 
ably greater, for while a proof that the universe is the 
work of an omnipotent intelligence, gratifies only our 
speculative curiosity, — a proof that there is a holy 
legislator by whom goodness and felicity will be ulti- ■ 
mately brought into accordance, is necessary to satisfy 
both our iutelleet and our heart. A God is, indeed, 
to us only of practical interest, inasmuch as he is the 
condition of our immortality. 

Now, it is self-evident, m the first place, that if 
there be no moral world, there can be no moral gover- 
nor of such a world ; and, m the second, that we have, 
and can have, no ground on which to believe in the 
reality of a moral world, except in so far as we our- 
selves are moral agents. This being undeniable, it 
is further evident, that, should we ever be convinced 
that we are not moral agents, we should likewise be 
convinced that there exists no moral order in the uni- 
verse, and no supreme intelligence by which that moral 
order is established, sustained, and regulated. 

a Ct ArUidofus adiiersm Athens- vol iLp. 143, Londini, 1679); and the 
mm, lib, iii. o. 16, (Opera Ormia, Author’s Diseussions, p. 788 . — Ed. 
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Theology is thus again wholly dependent on Psycho- lect. 

logy i for, with the proof of the moral nature of man, ^ — 

stands or falls the proof of the existence of a Deity. 

But in what does the character of man as a moral wherein 
agent consigU Man is a moral agent only as he is^n^rf 
accountable for his actions, — ^in other words, as he is S'*”' 
the object of praise or blame ; and this he is, only 
inasmuch as he has prescribed to him a rule of duty, 
and as he is able to act, or not to act, in conformity 
with its precepts. The possibility of moralily thus 
depends on the possibility of liberty ; for if man be 
not a free agent, he is not the author of his actions, 
and has, therefore, no responsibility,— no moral per- 
sonality at all. 

Now the study of Philosophy, or mental science, philosophy 
operates in three ways to establish that assurance of 
human liberty, which is necessary for a rational belief 
in our own moral nature, in a moral world, and lU huiQiai lib" 
a moral ruler of that world. 

In the first place, an attentive consideration of the 
phaenomena of mind is requisite in order to a lumi- 
nous and distinct apprehension of liberty as a fact or 
datum of intelligence. For though, without philoso- 
phy, a natural conviction of free agency lives and 
works in the recesses of every human mind, it requires 
a process of philosophical thought to bring this con- 
viction to clear consciousness and scientific certainty. 

In the second place, a profound philosophy is neces- 
sary to obviate the difficulties which meet us when 
we attempt to explain the possibility of this fact, 
and to prove that the datum of liberty is not a mere 
illusion. For though an unconquerable feeling com- 
pels us to recognise ourselves as accountable, and 
therefore free, agents, stiQ, when we attempt to 
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realise in thougM how the fact of our hberty can 
h^ we soon find that this altogether transcends -onr 
Tinderstanding, and that every effort to bring the 
fact of liberty within the compass of our concep- 
tions, only results in th^ substitution in its place 
of some more or less disguised form of necessity. 
For, — ^if I may be allowed to use expressions which 
many of you cannot be supposed at present to under- 
stand, — ^we are only able to conceive a thing, inas- 
much as we conceive it under conditions'; while the 
possibility of a free act supposes it to be an act which 
is not conditioned or determined. The tendency of 
a superficial philosophy is, therefore, to deny the fact 
of liberty, on the principle that what cannot be con- 
ceived is impossible. A deeper and more comprehen- 
sive study of the facts of mind, overturns this con- 
clusion, and disproves its foundation. It shows that, 
— so far from the principle being true, that what is 
inconceivable is impossible, — on the contrary, aU that 
is conceivable is a mean between two contradictory 
extremes, both of which are inconceivable, but of 
which, as mutually repugnant, the one or the other 
must be true. Thus philosophy, in demonstrating 
that the limits of thought are not to be assumed as 
the limits of possibility, while it admits the weakness 
of our discursive inteUect, re-establishes the authority 
of consciousness, and vindicates the veracity of our 
primitive convictions. It proves to us, from the very 
laws of mmd, that while we can never understand how 
any original datum of intelligence is possible, we have 
no reason from this inability to doubt that it is true. 
A learned ignorance is thus the end of philosophy, as 
it is the beginning of theology." 

« See DisciLsstons, p. 634 — Ed 
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In the third place, the study of mind is necessary 
to counterbalance and correct the influence of the 
study of matter; and this utility of Metaphysics 
rises in proportion to the progress of the natural 
sciences, and to the greaT:er attention which they 
engross. 


LECT. 

n 


An exclusive devotion to physical pumuits, exerts Twofold 
an evil influence in two ways. In the first place, itexcto^e 
diverts from all notice of the phgenomena of moral wucii!^ 
liberty, which are revealed to us in the recesses of the 
htunan mind alone; and it disqualifies from appre- 
ciatmg the import of these phaenomena, even if pre- 
sented, by leaving uncidtivated the finer power of 
psychological reflection, in the exclusive exercise of 
the faculties employed in tbe easier and more amus- 
ing observation of the external world. In the second 
place, by exhibiting merely the phaenomena of matter 
and extension, it habituates us only to the contempla- 
tion of an order in which everytliing is determined 
by the laws of a blind or mechanical necessity. Now, 
what is the inevitable tendency of this one-sided and 
exclusive study ? That the student becomes a mate- 
rialist, if he speculate at all. For, in the first place, he 
is familiar with the obtrusive facts of necessity, and is 
unaccustomed to develop into consciousness the more 
recondite facts of liberty : he is, therefore, disposed to 
disbelieve in the existence of phaenomena whose reality 
he may deny, and whose possibility he cannot under- 
stand. At the same time, the love of unity, and the 
philosophical presumption against the multiplication 
of essences, determine him to reject the assumption of 
a second, and that an hypothetica l, substance, — ^ignor- 
ant as he is of the reasons by which that assumption 
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LEOT. is legitimated. In the infancy of science, this ten- 

^ — dency of physical study was not experienced. When 

men jSrst turned their attention on the phsenomena 
of nature, every event was viewed as a miracle, for 
“®' every effect was considered as the operation of an in- 
telligence. God was not exiled from the universe of 
matter ; on the contrary, he was mtdtiplied in propor- 
tion to its phsenomena. As science advanced, the 
deities were gradually driven out ; and long after the 
sublimary world had been disenchanted, they were 
left for a season in possession of the starry heavens. 
The movement of the celestial bodies, in which Kepler 
still saw the agency of a free intelligence, was at 
length by Newton resolved into a few mechanical 
principles : and at last even the irregularities which 
Newton was compelled to leave for the miraculous 
correction of the Deity, have been proved to require 
no supernatural interposition; for La Place has shown 
that all contingencies, past and future, in the heavens, 
find their explanation in the one fundamental law of 
gravitation. 

But the very contemplation of an order and adap- 
tation so astonishing, joined to the knowledge that 
this order and adaptation are the necessary results of 
a brute mechanism, — ^when acting upon miuds which 
have not looked into themselves for the light of which 
the world without can only afford them the reflec- 
tion, — far from elevating them more than any other 
aspect of external creation to that inscrutable Being 
who reigns beyond and above the universe of nature, 
tends, on the contrary, to impress on them, with pecu- 
liar force, the conviction, that as the mechanism of 
nature can e^lain so much, the mechanism of nature 
can explain all. 
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“Wonder,” says Aristotle, “is the first cause of uect. 
philosophy : ” * but in the discovery that all existence — — 
is but mechanism, the consummation of science would 
be an extinction of the very interest from which it^^S* 
originally sprang. “Even the goi^eous majesiy of^‘“^^ 
the heavens,” says a great religious philosopher, “the®^ 
object of a kneeling adoration to an infant world, sub- 
dues no more the mind of him who comprehends the 
one mechanical law by which the planetary systems 
move, maintain their motion, and even originally form 
themselves. He no longer wonders at the object, in- 
finite as it always is, but at the human intellect alone 
which in a Copernicus, Kepler, Gassendi, Newton, and 
La Place, was able to transcend the object, by science 
to terminate the miracle, to reave the heaven of its 
divinities, and to exorcise the univers& But even 
this, the only admiration of which our intelligent 
faculties are now capable, would vanish, were a future 
Hartley, Darwin, Condillac, or Bonnet, to succeed in 
displaying to us a mechanical system of the human 
mind as comprehensive, intelligible, and satisfactory 
as the Newtonian mechanism of the heavens.” ^ 

To this t^timony I may add that, should Physio- 
logy ever succeed in reducing the facts of intelligence 
to Phsenomena of matter. Philosophy would be sub- 
verted in the subversion of its three great objects, 

— God, Free-Wm, and Immortality. True wisdom 
would then consist, not in speculation, but in repress- 
ing thought during our brief transit from nothingness 
to nothingness. For why ? Philosophy would have 
become a meditation, not merely of deatii but of an- 

a Meiaph., L 2, 9. Compare Plato, 0 Jacobi, Wer^e, toL ii p 52-54, 

Theoetetm, p. 155 — Ed. Quoted in DUcamons, p 312. — Ed. 
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LECfT. nihilation; tte precept. Know thyself, YTOuld have been 
! — replaced by the terrific oracle to (Edipus — 

“ Ma/st thou ne’er know the truth of what thou art , ” 

and the final recompense^ of onr scientific cnriosity 
"wonld be wailing, deeper than Cassandra’s, for the 
ignorance that saved us firom despair. 

CoinciJeace The views which I have now taken of the respective 
here given influence of the sciences of mind and of matter in 

With those , , IT/* 1 

to our religious belief, are those which have 
phen,. been deliberately adopted by the profoundest thinkers, 
ancient and modern. Were I to quote to you the 
testimonies that crowd on my recollection to the 
effect that ignorance of Self is ignorance of God, I 
should make no end, for this is a truth proclaimed 
by Jew and Gentile, Christian and Mahommedan." I 
shall content myself with adducing three passages 
from three philosophers, which I select, both as articu- 
lately confirming aU that I have now advanced, and 
because there are not, in the whole history of specula- 
tion, three authorities on the point in question more 
entitled to respect 

The first quotation is from Plato, and it corrobo- 
rates the doctrine I have maintained in regard to the 
conditions of a God, and of our knowledge of his 
existence. “ The cause,” he says, " of all impiety and 
iixeligion among men is, that reversing in themselves 
the relative subordination of mind and body, they 
have, in like manner, in the universe, made that to be 
first which is second, and that to be second which is 
first ; for while, in the generation of all things, intelli- 
gence and final causes precede matter and eflS.cient 
causey they, on the contrary, have viewed matter and 

a On Self-Knowledge, as the con- stem, pp, 787, 788, and the authorities 
dition of knowing God, see there cited. — Ed. 
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material things as absolutely prior, in the order of 

existence, to intelligence and desi^; and thus depart 

ing from an original error in relation to themselves, 
they have ended in the subversion of the Godhead.” “ 

The second quotation is from Kant ; it finely illus- Kant, 
trates the influences of material and mental studies by 
contrasting them in reference to the very noblest object 
of either, and the passage is worthy of your attention, 
not only for the soundness of its doctrine, but for the 
natural and unsought-for sublimity of its expression, 

“ Two things there are, which, the oftener and the more 
steadfestly we consider them, fill the mind with an 
ever new, an ever rising admiration and reverence ; — 
the STABEY HEAVEN dhwe, the moeal law within. 

Of neither am I compelled to seek out the reality, as 
veiled in darkness, or only to conjecture the possibility, 
as beyond the hemisphere of my knowledge. Both I 
contemplate lying clear before me, and connect both 
immediately with my consciousness of existence. The 
one departs from the place I occupy in the outer world 
of sense ; expands, beyond the bounds of imagination, 
this connection of my body with worlds rising beyond 
worlds, and systems blending into systems ; and pro- 
tends it also into the illimitable times of their periodic 
movement — to its commencement and perpetuity. 

The other departs from my invisible self, from my per- 
sonality ; and represents me in a world, truly infinite 
indeed, but whose infinity can be tracked out only by 
the intellect, with which also my connection, unlike 
the fortuitous relation I stand in to aU worlds of sense, 

I am compelled to recognise as universal and neces- 


a D$ Legihis, lib. x. pp. 888^ 889. sect iv. (p iZ^etseq ofvol iii Lond. 
Quoted in JOiseusstons, p 312. Com- ed. 1845), and Eternal and Imnmt, Mo- 
pare Cudworfcb, IntelL System, c. v. rcUity, bwk iY. c. vi § 6 , seq , — ^Ei>. 
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LK!T. saxy. In the former, the first view of a eonntless mul- 
^ — titude of worlds annihilates, as it were, my import- 
ance as an aniTml product, which, after a brief and 
that incomprehensible endowment with the powers 
of fife, is compelled to ifefund its constituent mat- 
ter to the planet — ^itself an atom in the universe — on 
which it grew. The other, on the contrary, elevates 
my worth as an intelligence even without limit; and 
this through my personality, in which the moral law 
reveals a faculty of life independent of my animal 
nature, nay, of the whole material world : — at least if 
it be permitted to infer as much from the regulation 
of my being, which a conformity with that law exacts; 
proposing, as it does, my moral worth for the absolute 
end of my activity, conceding no compromise of its 
imperative to a necessitation of nature, and spuming, 
in its infinity, the conditions and boundaries of my 
present transitory life.” “ 

Jacobi. The third quotation is from the pious and profound 
Jacobi, and it states the truth boldly and without 
disguise in regard to the relation of Physics and 
Metaphysics to Religion. “ But is it unreasonable to 
confess, that we believe in God, not by reason of the 
nature^ which conceals him, but by reason of the 
supernatural in man, which alone reveals and proves 
him to exist 1 

“Nature conceals God: for through her whole 
domain Nature reveals only fate, only an indissoluble 
chain of mere ef&cient causes without begirming and 
without end, excluding, with equal necessity, both 

a Kniik dw pr(da^sc^lm Vemunft, of Greek or Latin deriration, are, m 
Beschlnss. Quoted in iHseussions, general, expressive of the world of 
p. 810. Ed. Matter, in contrast to the world of In- 

S [In the philosophy of Germany, telligence ]~0raJ JnterpolaHcm, sup- 
Ndiur, and Its correlatives, whether plied from iZeicT* p 216.— Ed. 
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providence and chance. An independent agency, a lect. 

free original commencement within her sphere and ^ — 

proceeding from her powers, is absolutely impossible. 
Working "without will, she takes counsel neither of the 
good nor of the beautiful; treating nothing, she easts 
up from her dark abyss only eternal transformations 
of herself, unconsciously and without an end; further- 
ing with the same ceaseless industry decline and in- 
crease, death and life, — ^never producing what alone 
is of God and what supposes liberty, — ^the virtuous, 
the immortal. 

“ Man reveals God : for Man by his intelligence 
rises above nature, and in virtue of this intelligence is 
conscious of himself as a power not only independent 
of, but opposed to, nature, and capable of resisting, 
conquering, and controlling her. As man has a living 
faith in this power, superior to nature, which dwells 
in him ; so has he a belief in God, a feeling, an expe- 
rience of his existence. As he does not believe in 
this power, so does he not believe in God ; he sees, 
he experiences naught in existence but nature, — ne- 
cessity, — fate.” ® 

Such is the comparative importance of the sciences Tiereuse* 
of mind and of matter in relation to the interests of 
religion. But it may be said, how great soever be the 
value of philosophy in this respect, were man leftrevda^ 
to rise to the divinity by the unaided exercise of his 
faculties, this value is superseded under the Christian 
dispensation, the Gospel now assuring us of all and 
more than all philosophy could ever warrant us in 
surmising. It is true, indeed, that in Eevelation there 
is contained a great complement of truths of which 
natural reason could afford us no knowledge or assur- 

a Von den GotUichen Dingen. Werke, m. p. 424-6 — Ed. 
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tECT. ance, but still the importance of mental science to 
— ^ — theology has not become superfluous in Christianily ; 
for whereas anterior to Eevelation, religion rises out 
of psychology as a result, subsequently to revelation, 
it supposes a genuine philosophy of mind as the con- 
dition of its truth. This is at once manifest. Eeve- 
lation is a revelation to man and concerning man ; 
and man is only the object of revelation, inasmuch 
as he is a moral, a free, a responsible being. The 
Scriptures are replete with testimonies to our natural 
liberty ; and it is the doctrine of every Christian 
church that man was originally created with a wiU 
capable equally of good as of evil, though this will, 
subsequently to the Fall, has lost much of its primitive 
liberty. Christianity thus, by universal confession, 
supposes as a condition the moral nature of its object ; 
and if some individual theologians be found who have 
denied to man a higher liberty than a machine, this is 
only another example of the truth, that there is no 
opinion which has been unable to find not only its 
champions but its martyrs. The differences which 
divide the Christian churches on this question, regard 
only the liberty of man in certain particular relations, 
for fatalism, or a negation of human responsibility in 
general, is equally hostile to the tenets of the Calvinist 
and Arminian. 

In these circumst^es it is evident, that he who 
disbelieves the moral^ency of man must, in consist- 
ency with that opinion, disbelieve Christianity. And 
therefore inasmuch as Philosophy, — ^the Philosophy of 
^Mind, — scientifically establishes the proof of huiMn 
Eberty, philosophy, in this, as in many other relati^, 
not now to be considered, is the true preparative and '**^ » 
best aid of an enlightened Christian Theology. 
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LECTURE III. 

THE NATUEE AND COMPEEHENSION OF PHILOSOPHY. 

I HAVE been in tbe custom of delivering sometimes lect. 

together, more frequently in alternate years, two sys- ^ — 

tematic courses of lectures, — ^tbe one on Psychology, 
that is, tbe science wbicb is conversant about the phae- 
nomena of mind in general, — ^the other on Logic, that 
is, the science of the laws regulating the manifestation 
and legitimacy of the highest faculty of Cognition, 

— ^Thought, strictly so denominated — ^the faculty of 
Relations, — ^the Understanding proper. As first, or 
initiative, courses of philosophy, — each has its peculiar 
advantages ; and I know not, in truth, which I should 
recommend a student to commence witL What, 
however, I find it expedient to premise to each is an 
Introduction, in which the nature and general rela- 
tions of philosophy are explained, and a summary 
view taken of the faculties, (particularly the Cognitive 
faculties), of mind. 

In the ensuing course, we shall be occupied with 
the General Philosophy of Mind. 

You are, then, about to commence a course of philo-whatPM- 
sophieal discipline, — ^for Psychology is pre-eminently 
a philosophical science. It is therefore proper, before 
proceeding to a consideration of the special objects of 
our course, that you should obtain at least a general 
notion of what philosophy is. But in affording you this 
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infonnatiori, it is cYident that there lie considerable 
difficulties in the way. For the definition and the 
divisions of philosophy are the results of a lofty gene- 
ralisation firom particulars, of which particulars you 
are, or must be presumed 'to be, stiU ignorant. You 
cannot, therefore, it is manifest, be made adequately 
to comprehend, in the commencement of your philo- 
sophical studies, notions which these studies them- 
selves are intended to enable you to understand. 
But although you cannot at once obtain a full know- 
ledge of the nature of philosophy, it is desirable that 
you should be enabled to form at least some vague 
conception of the road you are about to travel, and 
of the point to which it will conduct you. I must, 
therefore, beg that you will, for the present, hypo- 
thetically believe, — ^believe upon authority, — what you 
may not now adequately understand ; but this only 
to the end that you may not hereafter be under the 
necessity of taking any conclusion upon trust. Nor 
is this temporary exaction of credit peculiar to philo- 
sophical education. In the order of nature, belief 
always precedes knowledge, — it is the condition of 
instruction. The child (as observed by Aristotle) 
must believe, in order that he may learn and even 
the primary facts of intelligence, — the facts which 
precede, as they afford the conditions of, aU know- 
ledge, — ^would not be original were they revealed to us 
under any other form than that of natural or necessary 
beliefs. Without further preamble, therefore, I shall 
now endeavour to afford you some general notion of 
what philosophy is.^ 

In doing this, there are two questions to be an- 

a Soph, Eleruih , c 2 . — ^Ed. inter Brandis, Oeschtchte 

On compreliension of Philosopliy der Philos^pi^^ '&c , voL i § 6,p. 7, seq. 
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swered: — 1st, What is the meaning of the rmtne^ lect. 

and, 2d, What is the meaning of the thing ? An an- ^ — 

swer to the former question is afforded in a nominal 
definition of the term philosophy, and in a history of^ty.*”" 
its employment and applicafion. 

In regard to the etymological signification of the Ptiioeopby 
word, you are of course aware that Philosophy is a 
term of Greek origin — that it is a compound of ^tXo?, 
a lover or friend, and cro(f>Ca,°' wisdom — speculative 
wisdom. Philosophy is thus, literally, a Ime of wis- 
dom. But if the grammatical meaning of the word 
be unambiguous, the histoiy of its application is, I 
think, involved in considerable doubt. According to Commonly 
the commonly received account, the designation of Pytiiagoras. 
philosopher (fyver or suitor of wisdom) was first 
assumed and applied by Pythagoras; whilst of the 
occasion and circumstances of its assumption, we 
have a story by Cicero,^ on the authority of Heraclides 
Ponticus ; and by Diogenes Laertius, in one place,® 
on the authority of Heraclides, and in another,® on 
that of Sosicrates, — ^although it be doubtful whether 
the word Sosicrates be not in the second passage a 
corrupted lection for Heraclides ; ^ in which case the 


a So^fa in Greek, tliough. some- 
times used in a wide sense, like the 
term wise applied to skill in handi- 
craft, yet properly denoted specula- 
tive, not practical wisdom or pru- 
dence. See Anstotle, EtTi. Ntc , lib. 
VI. c 7, with the commentary of 
Eustratius. Ai6 ^hva!^a.y6pav, xal ©aXiJv 
/col rohs roiaijrovSf crotpohs /a€v, ^popifiovs 
S* oi/ ^atriv ^Tvai, SraytStoariy aypoovpras 
(rvfupepopd* IoutoTs; icol Trepirr^ pt^p, 
Kol Bwuiiaffrhy koI /col $atfi6pM 

€id4vai airro^s (patrip^ 
rh hpBp^ivct hyaBh *H Se 

<f>p6v7j0‘is Trepl rh St,pBpi4fVtva,' ire/ol Sp 


^o-Tt 0ovXe6ffaff6at, Erom the long 
commentary of Eustratius, the follow- 
ing extract will be sufficient ’ rb 
reXos Tov tro^oOf rj Becopia ttjs 
icrrlf ifol 7} rod byros xardiXTjjl/iS’ oi&xl 
5e Tt rrpoKrhp ayaB6p, Uptucrbv yap 
icrrly ayaBhp rb vpd^eus KaropBo6~ 
fievovj Becopia bk vpd^etas lT€pa.— E d. 

)5 Tusc. Quoesti lib. v. c. 3. 

y Heraclides Ponticus — scholar 
both of Plato and of Anstotle. 

5 Lib i. 12. 

€ Lib. Till 8. 

C See Menage, Cmvm.m>t<iry m 
Laertius^ viu. 8. 
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LECT. -wiiole probability of the story will depend upon the 
1 — trustworthiness of Heraclides alone, for the compara- 
tively recent testimony of lamblichus, in his Life of 
Pythagoras, must go for nothing. As told by Cicero, 
The inter- it is as follows ! — Pythagoras, once upon a time (says 
p^^ras the Eoman orator), having come to Phlius, a city of 
“ Peloponnesus, displayed in a conversation which he 
had with Leon, who then governed that city, a range 
of knowledge so extensive, that the prince, admiring 
his eloquence and abiliiy, inquired to what art he had 
principally devoted himsdf Pythagoras answered, 
tliat he professed no art, and was simply a ‘philosopher. 
Leon, struck by the novelty of the name, again in- 
quired who were the philosophers, and in what they 
differed from other men. Pythagoras replied, that 
human life seemed to resemble the great fair, held on 
occasion of those solemn games which aU Grreece met 
to celebrate. For some, exercised in athletic contests, 
resorted thither in quest of glory and the crown of 
victory ; while a greater number flocked to them in 
order to buy and sell, attracted by the love of gain. 
There were a few, however, — and they were those dis- 
tinguished by their liberality and intelligence, — ^who 
came from no motive of glory or of gain, but simply 
to look about them, and to take note of what was 
done, and ia what manner. So likewise, continued 
Pythagoras, we men all make our entrance into this 
life on our departure jfrom another. Some are here 
occupied in the pursuit of honours, others m the search 
of riches ; a few there are who, iadifferent to all else, 
devote themselves to an inquiry into the nature of 
things. These, then, are they whom I call students 
of wisdom, for such is meant by philosopher. 

Pythagoras was a native of Samos, and flourished 
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about 560 years before tbe advent of Christ, “ — about lect. 

130 years before tbe birth of Plato. Heraclides and 

Sosicrates, the two vouchers of this story, — ^if Sosicrates 
be indeed a voucher, — ^Kved long subsequently to the 
age of Pythagoras; and I3ie former is, moreover, 
confessed to have been an egregious fabulist. Prom 
the principal circumstances of Ms life, mentioned by 
Laertius after older authors, and from the fragments 
we possess of the works of Heraclides, — in short, from 
all opinions, ancient and modem, we learn that he 
was at once credulous and deceitful, — a dupe and an 
impostor.^ The anecdote, therefore, rests on very slen- 
der authority. It is probable, I tMnk, that Socrates Socmtes 
was the first who adopted, or, at least, the first who 
f amili arised, the expression.”^ It was natural thatt^t^l!* 
he should be anxious to contradistinguish himself 
from the Sophists, (ot cro<j>ol, ol a-o^urral, sophistae), 
literally, the loise men;* and no term could more 
appropriately ridicule the arrogance of these pre- 
tenders, or afibrd a happier contrast to their haughty 
designation, than that of philosopher {i.e. the lover 
of wisdom) ; and, at the same time, it is certain that 
the substantives ^iXocro^ia and ^tXocro^os, first ap- 


o Tlie exact dates of the hirth and 
death of Pythagoras are uncertain. 

early all authonties, however, are 
agreed that he “flourished” b o, 540- 
510, in the times of Polyerates and 
Tarqmnius Superbus (Clinton, F H , 
510) His bnth is usually placed in 
the 49th Olympiad (bc 584). See 
Brandis, Geseh. der Phil , vol. i p 
422 ; Zeller, PMl der Qnedhen.j vol. 
L p 217, 2d ed.— Ed. 

j8 Compare Memers, Gesekichte der 
'W%ssenschaften %% Griechenland und 
Rcm^ vol i p. 118 , and Krug, Leod- 
koriy voL iii p. 211 . — Ed. 


7 There is, however the hirpls 
^iT^ffopos tV(J06O5 of Hippocrates But 
this oecuis in one of the Hippocratic 
writings which is manifestl}^ spuiious, 
and of date subsequent to the father 
of medicine. Hippocrates was an 
early contemporary of Socrates [The 
expression occurs in the Xlepl Eixrxri- 
fjLocrivTis, Opera— Quarta Classis, p 41, 
ed. Venice, 1588 — Ed.] 

5 Perhaps rather, ** the Professors 
of Wisdom.” See an able paper by 
Mr Cope in the Journal of Classfical 
and Sacred Phdologij^ vol. i. p. 182. 
—Ed. 
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LECT. pear in tlie writir^ of the Socratie school® It is 

^ true, indeed, that the verb ^tXoa-otj)av is found in 

fomdm”’ Herodotus, in the address by Croesus to Solon;/* and 
* * ' that too in a partieipal form, to designate the latter 
as a man who had travelled abroad for the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge, (<ms (juXocro^imv yrjv mXkriv 6e<a- 
pi'fj’i elvexei/ &r^Tjkv6a<sy It is, therefore, not impos- 
sible that, before the time of Socrates, those who de- 
voted themselves to the pursuit of the higher branches 
of knowledge, were occasionally designated philoso- 
phers : but it is far more probable that Socrates and 
his school first appropriated the term as a distinctive 
appellation ; and that the word philosophy, in conse- 
quence of this appropriation, came to be employed for 
the complement of all higher knowledge, and, more 
especially, to denote the science conversant about the 
principles or causes of existence. The term philosophy, 
I may notice, which was originally assumed in mo- 
desty, soon lost its Socratie and etjonological signi- 
fication, and returned to the meaning of cro<f>la, or 
wisdom. Quintillian'*' calls it nomen insolentissimum ; 
Seneca,® nomen invidiosum ; Epictetus ® counsels his 
scholars not to call themselves “Philosophers;” and 
proud is one of the most ordinary epithets with which 
philosophy is now associated. Thus Campbell, in his 
Address to the Rainbow, says : 

" I ask not proud philosophy 
To tell me what thou art ” 

PJn^oso^iiy So much. for the name signifying ; we proceed now 
—Its defim- to the thing signified. Were I to detail to you the 

a See especially Plato, PTu^drus, Symposium, p 204, as <ro<l>ov 

p. 278, Th ix,4v a'o<p 6 v, ^ ^cuBpe, teaXetv koI afia&ovs , — Ed. 
ifioiye fieya (shou So/c€? kclL 0€^ fx 6 vtp j3 Lih i 30, 
vpivetp, rh Be ^ fpt\ 6 a‘ 0 (liov ^ roiovr 6 v y Inst, Orat , Procem. 

Ti fi5.w6y T€ awry apfiSrroL Kcd ifi- B Eput , V. 

fneKeffrepois ^xoi. Compare also the e Ewh , c. 68, ed. Wolf; 46, ed. 

description of the philosopher in the Schweigh. 
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various definitious “ of pHlosopty vrHch. philosopliers 
have promulgated — far more, were I- to explain the 
grounds on which the author of each maintains the 
exclusive adequacy of his peculiar definition — I should, 
in the present stage of ydiir progress, only perplex* 
and confuse you. Philosophy, for example, — and I 
select only a feyr specimens of the more illustrious de- 
finitions, — ^philosophy has been defined : — ^The science 
of things divine and human, and of the causes in 
which they are contained;^ — The science of effects by 
their causes;''' — The science of sufficient reasons;® — 
The science of things possible, inasmuch as they are 
possible;* — ^The science of things, evidently deduced 
from first principles — ^The science of truths, sensible 
and abstract;^ — The application of reason to its legi- 
timate objects;® — ^The science of the relations of all 
knowledge to the necessary ends of human reason;' — 


o Tide Gassendi, i p. 1, segf , Den- 
zinger, Insizt Log , i. p. 40; Scheidlei’s 
Encyclop , pp. 56, 75; Weiss, Log,, p. 
8 ; Scheiblerus, Op Log,, L p. 1, seq, 
Cicero, De Offiazis, ii. 2 . “ Nec 
qnidquam alind. est pliilosopMa, si 
interpretari Yelis, qnam studimn sa- 
pientise. Sapientia autem est> (ut a 
vetenbus pbilosopbis definitum est), 
rerum divinamm et bumanarum, cau- 
sarumque quibus bse res continentur, 
scientia.” OtTusc Q;U€est,iv,2Q,Y 3 
De F%n , ii. 12 ; Seneca, Epzst, 89 ; 
Pseudo-Plutarcb, De Plac. Philos , 
Procem. Ot fihv ovv ISrcuticol ^<pa(ray r^v 
phv cro^ittp €fyai Beitcv re koI apSpcoiri- 
vcop imcrritp/qy r^pBe<piKoa'0<piap, HcrKT}- 
artP rex^s iviri/jdelov. Cf, Plato, Phce- 
drus, p. 259 ; Pep , vi. p 486 . — Ed. 

7 Hobbes, Computatw sive Logt^a, 
cl “ Pbilosophia est effectuum sive 
Phaenomenwn ex conceptis eorum 
causis sen generationibus, et rursus 
generationum quae esse possunt, ex 
cognitis effectibus per rectam ratio- 

VOL. L 


cinationem acquisita cognitio.” Cf. 
Anst Metaph,, i, 1 T^p opofiaCopepTiP 
(Toftay Trepl rk vparct cdria Kal rks ap- 
X^s inroKaixfidpovin vdpres. — ^Ed, 

5 Leibnitz, quoted by Mazure, 
Cotirs de Pkilosophie, tom. L p. 2 ; 
see also Wenzel, ElemeTda Philoso- 
phzce, tom. 1 § 7. Cf. Leibnitz, 
Lettres mire Leibnitz et Clarice , — 
Opera, p. 778, (ed. Erd.) — E d. 

6 Wolf, PhUosophia Patimalis, § 
29 —Ed 

f Descartes, Pnneipia, Epistola Au- 
tboris. C£ Wolf, Phil Pod , § 33 — Ed. 

ri Condillac, DArt de Paisonner, 
Colors, tom. ui p. 3, (ed 1780). Cf. 
Clemens Alex , Strmn., viii. 8, p^ 782: 
*H 5^ rap ^tKocrS^ap vpixypareia vepi 
re rh voiifiara KoH rk brroKetfiepa kara* 
yiyerca. — ^Ed. 

B Compare Tennemann, Oeschiehte 
der PMlosophie, Einleitung, § 13 — Ed. 

t Kant, KnMk der reinen Vermmfi, 
Metbodenlebre, c. 3; Km^, PMtoso* 
phisches Lexikon, iii. p. 213 . — Ed. 

D 


LECT. 

m. 
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The science of the original form of the ego or mental 
self;“ — ^The science of science — The science of the 
absolute — The science of the absolute indifference 
of the ideal and real ® — or, The identity of identity 
and non-identity, &c. &c.* Ail such definitions are 
(if not positively erroneous), either so vague that they 
afford no precise knowledge of their object ; or they 
axe so partial, that they exclude what they ought to 
comprehend ; or they axe of such a nature that they 
supply no preliminary information, and are only to be 
imderstood, (if ever), after a knowledge has been ac- 
quired of that which they profess to explain. It is, 
indeed, perhaps impossible, adequately to define philo- 
sophy. For what is to be defined comprises what 
cannot be included in a single definition. For philo- 
sophy is not regarded from a single point of view, — 
it is sometimes considered as theoretical, — ^that is, in 
relation to man as a thinking and cognitive intelli- 
gence ; sometimes as practical, — ^that is, in relation to 
man as a moral agent; and sometimes, as compre- 
hending both theory and practice. Again, philosophy 
may either be regarded objectively, — ^that is, as a com- 
plement of truths known; or subjectively, — that is, as 
a habit or quality of the mind knowing. In these cir- 
cumstances, I shall not attempt a definition of philo- 
sophy, but shall endeavour to accomplish the end which 
every definition proposes, — ^make you understand, as 
precisely as the unprecise nature of the object-matter 

a Krug, PhihsophtscJies y Sclielling, Fbm Ich als Princip 

iiL p, 213 The definition IS substan- der Philosoj^hie^ §§ 9 , King, im- 

tially Eichte^s. See his GruTidlagQ kon^ iii. p. 213. — Ed, 
der Ges(mMterb WUsenchaftsUhre, S Schelling, BrwfhOf p, 205 (2d ed.) 

1 . p 283) ; and his Zw&ite Cf. PhiZoeopJiie der Pfaiur^ Einleitung, 
Einl&iMmg m die Wissenschaftslehre, p, 64, and Znsatz snr Einleitung, p, 
{W&rke, I p. 515 )— Ed. 65-88 (2d ed )— Ed. 

^ Eichte, Uber den Begnff der Wis~ e Hegel, Zogik^ (Tfisr^e, lu. p, 64 ) 

sen$chaftslehrey^l{Werke,i 45.)— Ed —Ed. 
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permite, what is meant by philosophy, and what are the lect. 

sciences it properly comprehends within its sphere. 

As a matter of history I may here, however, paren- Defimtions 
thetieally mention, that in Greek antiqiuty there were 
in all siz definitions of pliilosophy which obtained 
celebrity. On these collectively there are eztant vari- 
ous treatises. Among the commentators of Aristotle, 
that of Ammonius Hermise “ is the oldest ; and the 
fullest k one by an anonymous author, lately published 
by Dr Cramer in the fourth volume of his Anecdota 
Grceca Parisiensia.^ Of the six, the first and second 
define philosophy from its object-matter, — that which 
it is about ; the third and fourth, from its end, — that 
for the sake of which it is ; the fifth, from its relative 
pre-eminence ; and the sixth, from its etymology. 

The first of these definitions of philosophy is, — “the 
knowledge of things existent, as existent,” {yvS>cri<i 

Toiv OVTdiV ^ owa).^ 

The second is — “the knowledge of things divine 
and human,” (yvS>cns deCav koI avOpairtvoiv ■wpayfui- 
Tfflj'),® These are both from the object-matter; and 
both were referred to Pythagoras, 

The third and fourth, the two definitions of philo- 
sophy from its end, are, again, both taken from Plato, 

Of these the third is, — “ philosophy is a meditation of 
death,” (/xeXeTij 6a.va.Tov) the fourth, — “philosophy 

a Ammom% %% quvnque voces Por- by Tzetzes, Chiliads., x. 600 . — Ed. 
phym C&inmentanm, p. 1 (ed. Aid.) y Cf Arist. Metaj^h.^ m. 1 . — Ed. 

Given m part by Brandis, Sekolm tn 5 See aTtk^ p. 49, note 0 — Ed. 

Anstotelem, p. 9 — Ed. € Phcedo, p. 80 : Tovro Sie oht\v 

j8 P. 889. Extracted also in part iffrXv ^ hpQSfs tfnyocro^ovtra Kai 
by Brandis, Scholta m AnsioteleTyt, p. p-eKeratra p<}diafs* ^ oif rovr* tty 

6. This commentary is conjectured fjueKem 0avdrQv ^ Cf. Cicero, Tusc. 
by Yah Kose {Pe Arutotelis Mrorum Q\tcest,, L 30, with the relative com- 
Ordine el AttctoritaU, p. 248) to be mentary by Bans ; Macrobius, In> 
the work of Olympiodorus. The de- Bom, SdjnoniSf L 13 ; Bamascenus, 
finitions quoted in the text are given Jhalect%ca, c. 3 . — Ed. 
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vzoT. is a resembling of tbe Deity in so far as that is 
— ^ — competent to man,” (ojito«a<Tts Kara to Svmrov 
ca>6p(6irq>).'‘ 

The ffih, that j&rom its pre-eminence, was borrowed 
from Aristotle, and defined philosophy “the art of 
arts, and science of sciences,” zat emcr- 

iiTjorriiiStT^.^ 

FinaUy, the sixth, that from the etymology, was, 
like the first and second, carried up to Pythagoras — 
it defined philosophy “the love of wisdom,” (^iXwx. 

To these a seventh and even an eighth were some- 
times added, — but the seventh was that by tbe phy- 
sicians, who defined medicine the philosophy of bodies, 
{laTpiidj ioTL (ftiKocro^ia a-atparcov) ; and philosophy, 
the medicine of souls, (^tXoo'o^ia ecrrlv larpiK^ \frv)(av).^ 
This was derided by the philosophers; as, to ’speak 
with Homer, being an exchange of brass for gold, and 
of gold for brass, (j^vcrea ; and as defining 

the more known by the less known. 

The eighth is from an expression of Plato, who, in 
the Thesetetus,® calls philosophy “the greatest music,” 
(peyCcmf) povcriK^), meaning thereby the harmony of 

cb Thcmtetus, p 176 /cai veipatr- ^ri ^ &Kpifi€(rr(lrr) kp rSop hnffrfifiav 
dot xph iKftcre Srt rcb- ^ri ^ The nearest approach to 

Xi<rTa* ipvyif dftoicotris Kork a definition of Philosophy in the Me- 
Swarov.—Eo, taphyms is in A c. 1: ^Op6&$ 

^ The anonymons commentator 5* Koi rb KaXeiarSat r^v ^iXoffo^lav 
quotes this as a passage from the Metar> imctTfifiTiv rijs a\i}0€(a5 . — Ed. 
physics It does not occur literally, ySeectn^e, p. 45.— Ed. 
hut the sense is substantially that ex- 5 Anon, apud Cramer, Anecdota^ iv. 
pressed in Book L c. 2 ’AjcptjSeVra- p 398 ; Brandis, Scholia, p 7 — Ed 
rat ray iwurriijpLav at fidKurra rap € So quoted by the commentator , 
Ttpthav tiorly , . . ^AXKh fjt^v ko^ St^ao*- but the passage occurs in the 'Fhoedo, 
KoXucfj ye ri rav airiay BeapniriK^ paX- p 61 * Kal 4pol ofha rh iv^vptop threp 
Xoy . . . oifre r^s roiavn/js xp^ ^vparrov, rovro imKehe^eiPy ptovctK^p 

vopl^etp ript(&r4pap* ii yhp Betardnij Kod votelpy&s ^iXo{ro(l>iasph'0ii{rri5p€y(o'r7}S 
rtpiardrn, Oi, JSldi.Nic,,TL7i ArjiKov povaiK^s . — Ed. 
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tlie rational, irascible, and appetent, parts of tibe sonl, lect. 
(Xoyos, Bvfios, imdvfJLLa), 

But to return : AU plulosopby is knowledge, but all Phiosopiu- 
knowledge is not philosophy. Philosophy is, therefore, pmS 
a kind of knowledge.' ’Wkat, then, is philosophical 
knowledge, and how is it discriminated from know- 
ledge in general ? We are endowed by our, (keator 
with certain faculties of observation, which enable us 
to become aware of certain appearances or phaenomena. 

These faculties may be stated as two, — Sense, or Ex- 
ternal Perception, and Self-Consciousness, or Internal 
Perception; and these faculties severally afford us 
the knowledge of a different series of phasnomena. 
Through our senses, we apprehend what exists, or what 
occurs, in the external or material world; by our 
self-consciousness,® we apprehend what is, or what 
occurs, in the internal world, or world of thought. 

What is the extent, and what ike certainty, of the 
knowledge acq[uired through sense and self-conscious- 
ness, we do not at present consider. It is now sufh- 
cient that the simple fact be admitted, that we do 
actually thus know ; and that fact is so manifest, that 
it requires, I presume, at my hands, neither proof nor 
illustration. 

The information which we thus receive, — ^that eer- Empmcai 
tain phaenomena are, or have been, is called Historical, 
or Empirical knowledge.^ It is called historical, be- 
cause, in this knowledge, we know only the fact, only 
that the phaenomenon is; for history is properly only the 
narration of a consecutive series of phaenomena m time, 
or the description of a co-existent series of phaenomena 

a On the place and sphere of Con- $ Brandis, GesehicJite der FhUosO’- 
scioTisness, see IHs&imionSt p. 47. — jphie, voL L p. 2. [Cf Wolf, PhiL 
Ed. Mat., § 3.— Ed.] 
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LECT. in space. Civil history is an example of the one ; 
— — natural Hstoiy of the other. It is called empirical or 
experiential, if we might use that term, because it is 
given us by experience or observation, and not obtained 
meaning as the result of inference or reasoning. I may notice, 
by parenthesis, that you must discharge from your 
minds the by-meaning accidentally associated with the 
word empiric or empirica.1, in common English. This 
term is with us more familiarly used in reference to 
medicine, and from its fortuitous employment in that 
science, in a certain sense, the word empirical has un- 
fortunately acquired, in our language, a one-sided and 
an unfavourable meardng.. Of the origin of this mean- 
ing many of you may not be aware. You are aware, 
however, that ifnrapia is the Greek term for experi- 
ence, and ejaireipiKos an epithet applied to one who 
uses experience. Now, among the Greek physicians, 
there arose a sect who, professing to employ experience 
alone to the exclusion of generalisation, analogy, and 
reasoning, denominated themselves distinctively ol 
ifiTreipiKot — ^the Empirics. The opposite extreme was 
adopted by another sect, who, rejecting obsen’-ation, 
foimded their doctrine exclusively on reasoning and 
theory ; — and these called themselves ol p^6oBt,KOL — 
or Methodists. A third school, of whom Galen was 
the head, opposed equally to the two extreme sects of 
the Empirics and of the Methodists, and, availing 
themselves both of experience and reasoning, were 
styled ol SoypaTiKoc — the Dogmatists, or rational 
physicians.® A keen controversy arose ; the Empirics 

a See Galen, De iS'eazs, e i., and Dan. Le Clerc, Bzstozre de la 
the part ix., liv. n., cli. 1 — iv , 

t%o seu MedxmSi ascribed to the same ch. 1. — Ei>. 
author; Oelsus, JOe Me Medico, Preef ; 
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■were defeated ; they gradually died out ; and their 
doctrine, of which nothing is kno'wa to us, except 
through the "writings of their adversaries,® has probably 
been painted in blacker colours than it deserved. Be 
this, however, as it may, thS word was first naturalised 
in English, at a time when the Galenic works were of 
paramount authority in medicine, as a term of medical 
import — of medical reproach ; and the collateral mean- 
ing, which it had accidentally obtained in that science, 
was associated with an unfavourable signification, so 
that an Empiric, in common English, has been long a 
sjTionym for a charlatan or quack-doctor, and, by a 
very natural extension, in general, for any ignorant 
pretender in science. In philosophical language, the 
term empirical means simply what belongs to or is the 
product o4 experience or observation, and, in contrast 
to another term afterwards to be explained, is now 
technically in general use through every other country 
of Europe. Were there any other word to be foimd 
of a corresponding signification in English, it would 
perhaps, in consequence of -the by-meaning attached to 
empirical, be expedient not to employ this latter. But 
there is not. Experiential is not in common use, and 
experimental only designates a certain kind of experi- 
ence — viz. that in which the fact observed has been 
brought about by a certain intentional pre-arrange- 
ment of its co-efficients. But this by the way. 

Betuming, then, from our digression : Historical or 
empirical knowledge is simply the knowledge that 
something is. Were we ■to use the expression, the 
knowledge that, it would sound awkward and unusual 
in our modem languages. In Greek, the most philo- 
sophieal of aU ■tongues, its parallel however, was famil- 

a Le Clerc, Histcnre de la AUdeaim, part ii., liv. ii,, ch. 1 . — Ed. 
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Philosophi 
ral know- 
ledge — 
what. 


iady employed, more especially in tlie AristoteHc phi- 
losophy,* in contrast to another knowledge of which 
we are about to speaL It was called to ort, that is, 
Tj yvS><Ti^ oTL ecrriv.^ I should notice, that with us 
the hnowledge thai, is commonly called the knowledge 
of the fact? As examples of empirical knowledge, 
take the facts, whether known on our own experience 
or on the testified experience of others, — that a stone 
falls, — ^that smoke ascends, — ^that the leaves bud in 
spring and fall iu autumn, — ^that such a book contains 
such a passage, — ^that such a passage contains such an 
opinion, — that Caesar, that Charlemagne, that Napo- 
leon, existed.* 

But things do not exist, events do not occur, isolated, 
— apart — ^by themselves ; they exist, they occur, and 
are by us conceived, only in connection. Our obser- 
vation affords us no example of a phaenomenon which 
is not an effect ; nay, our thought cannot even jaealiso 
to itself the possibility of a phaenomenon without a 
cause. We do not at present inquire into the nature 


a See A'twl. Post^ ii 1 Tct 
fiLevd 4ariv Kara rhy apidfxhv Z<ravap im- 

trrdp^da. ZT^rodfiev Tcrrapo, Stx, 

Th Stdrt, €i ri icriv. These were 
distinguished by the Latin logicians 
as the quQsstiones soihiles, and were 
nsually rendered quod srd, gut dt, an 
dt, quid 51^,— Ed 

jS This expression in Latin, at least 
in Latin not absolutely baibaious, 
can only be translated vaguely by 
an accusative and an infinitive, foi 
yon are probably aware that the con- 
junctive quod, by which the Greek 
Brt is often translated, has always a 
casual signification in genuine Lati- 
niiy. Thus, we cannot say, scio quod 
dt, credo quod tu sis doctus — this 
is barbarous. We must say, scio 
rem esse, credo te esse doi^imu 


y [Erapii’ical is also used in con- 
trast with Necessary knowledge ; 
the former signifying the knowledge 
simply of what is, the latter of what 
must be l—Oral Interpolation 

B The terms historical and empiri- 
cal are used as synonymous by Aris- 
totle, as both denoting a knowledge 
of the Hrt, (Compare the Be Incessu 
Anxmalvwm, c. 1 ; Metaph,, i. 1 ) 
Aiistotle, theiefore, calls his empiri- 
cal woik on animals, Eistory of Am- 
Theophrastus, his empirical 
work on plants, History of Plants , — 
Pliny, his empirical book on nature 
in general, Natural History, Pliny 
says . ** Nobis propositum est natu^ 
ras rerum indicare manifestos, non 
causas indagare duhias ” See Bran- 
dis, Geschichte der Philosophie, i, p. 2. 
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of the connection, of effect and cause,* — either in 
reality or in thought. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose to observe that, whUe, by the constitution of 
our nature, we are unable to conceive anything to 
begin to be, without referring it to some cause, — still 
the knowledge of its particular cause is not involved 
in the knowledge of any particular effect By this 
necessity which we are under of thinking some cause 
for every phaenomenon ; and by our original ignorance 
of what particular causes belong to what particular 
effects, — ^it is rendered impossible for us to acquiesce 
in the mere knowledge of the fact of a phaenomenon : 
on the contrary, we are determined, — ^we are neces- 
sitated, to regard each phaenomenon as only partially 
known imtil we discover the causes on which it de- 
pends for its existence. For example, we are struck 
with the appearance in the heavens called the rainbow. 
Think we cannot that this phaenomenon has no cause, 
though we may be whoUy ignorant of what that cause 
is. Now, our knowledge of the phaenomenon as a mere 
fact, — ^as a mere isolated event, — does not content us; 
we therefore set about an inquiry into the cause, — 
which the constitution of our mind compels us to 
suppose, — ^and at length discover that the rainbow is 
the effect of the refraction of the solar rays by the 
watery particles of a cloud. Having ascertained the 
cause, but not till then, we are satisfied that we fully 
know the effect. 

Now, this knowledge of the cause of a phaenomenon 
is different from, is something more than, the know- 
ledge of that phaenomenon simply as a fact ; and these 
two cognitions or knowledges ^ have, accordingly, re- 

f 

a See on this point the Author’s {KwmUdges is a term in frequent 

Discmskmi p. 609 , — Ed use by Bacon, and, though now obso- 
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HOT. eeived different namea The latter, we have seen, is 

III, ‘ . . . 

^ — called historical, or empirical knowledge ; the former 

is called p/w7osqp7w'ca?, or scientijk, or rational know- 
ledge.® Historical, is the knowledge that a thing is — 
philosophical, is the knowledge why or how it is. And 
as the Greek language, with peculiar felicity, expresses 
historical knowledge by the on — ^the yvacrts ori eari : 
so, it well expresses philosophical knowledge by the 
Sidn^ — ^the ypfflcns Sidn lori, though here its relative 
superiority is not the same. To recapitulate what has 
now been stated : — ^There are two kinds or degrees of 
knowledge. The first is the knowledge that a thing 
is — on xPVf^ ; — and it is called the 

knowledge of the fact, historical, or empirical know- 
ledge. The second is the knowledge why or how a 
thmg is, hLOTi-xp/rjiMa ia-n, cur res sit; — ^and is termed 
the knowledge of the cause, philosophical, sdentific, 
rational knowledge. 

Philosophical knowledge, in the widest acceptation 
search after of the term, and as synonymous with science, is thus 

test causes t-, a/v* -i 

the knowledge of effects as dependent on their causes. 
How, what does this imply 1 In the first place, as 
every cause to which we can ascend is itself also an 
effect, — ^it follows that it is the scope, that is, the aim 
of philosophy, to trace up the series of effects and 
causes, until we arrive at causes which are not also 
themselves effects. These first causes do not indeed 
lie within the reach of philosophy, nor even within the 
sphere of our comprehension; nor, consequently, on 

lete, should be revived, as, without Mei/iod to Bcimm, Preface, p rsv., 
it, we are compelled to borrow cogwi- p 166, et ahU passim — Ed ] 

to egress its import.]— Ora? a'Wolf.milosophia MationaliSf%6; 

HterpoMimi, [See Bacon’s Kant, KritiJs der reinm Femmft, 

mmt^ of Learning, p 176, {Works, Methodenlehre, c. 3. — Ed. 
vol. ii., ed Mont.) ; and Sergeant’s j3 Arist, Aoial Lost., u. 1.— Ed. 
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the actual reaching them does the existence of phi- 
losophy depend. But as philosophy is the knowledge 
of effects in their causes, the tendency of philosophy 
is ever upwards ; and philosophy can, in thought, in 
theory, only he viewed as •accomplished, — which in 
reality it never can be, — ^when the ultimate causes, — 
the causes on which all other causes depend, — have 
been attained and understood." 

But, in the second place, as every effect is only pro- 
duced by the concurrence of at least two causes, (and 
by cause, be it observed, I mean everything without 
which the effect could not be realised), and as these 
concurring or co-efficient causes, in fact, constitute 
the effect, it follows, that the lower we descend in the 
series of causes, the more complex will be the product ; 
and that the higher we ascend, it wiU be the more 
simple. Let us take, for example, a neutral salt. This, 
as you probably know, is the product — ^the combina- 
tion of an alkali and an acid. Now, considering the 
salt as an effect, what are the concmrent causes, — ^the 
co-efficients, — ^which constitute it what it is 1 These 
are, the acid, with its affinity to the alkali ; 
secondly, the alkali, with its affinity to the acid ; and 
thirdly, the translating force (perhaps the human hand) 
which made their affinities available, by bringing the 
two bodies within the sphere of mutual attraction. 
Each of these three concurrents must be considered as 
a partial cause ; for, abstract any one, and the effect 
is not produced. Now, these three partial causes are 
each of them again effects ; but effects evidently less 
complex than the effect which they, by their concur- 

a Amt. Anah Post , i. 24 • "Eri irhpasrh ifSv ofras eorly, Cf 

Xpt TO^TOV fijTOu/iev rb dia rl, koI mrSr^ Metaph , i. 2 * AeT ykp ra^rjv r&P 
oUixeda, €t5€^»^ai, Brctv J ort rt jSlXXo tcp^&tv apx^v icol airi(ov €?vat dsapTjri^ 
TOVTO ^ ytvdfiLevoj^ % bv* T€\os ybp ml tcfiv, — ^Ed. 
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LM. ren.ce, constituted. But each of these three consti- 

tuents is an effect, and therefore to be analysed into 

its causes ; and these causes again into othere, until 
the procedure is cheeked by our inability to resolve 
the last constituent into simpler elements. But, though 
thus unable to carry our analysis beyond a limited ex- 
tenti we neither conceive, nor are we able to conceive, 
the constituent in which our analysis is arreted, as 
itself anything but an effect. We therefore cany on 
the analysis in imagination ; and as each step in the 
procedure carries us from the more complex to the more 
simple, and, consequently, nearer to unity, we at last 
arrive at that unity itself, — at that ultimate cause 
which, as ultimate, cannot again be conceived as an 
effect.® 

Philosophy Philosophy thus, as the knowledge of effects in their 

pecessanly m ^ 

necessarily tends, not towards a plurality of 
ca.use ultimate or first causes, but towards one alone. This 
first cause, — ^the Creator, — it can indeed never reach, 
as an object of inomediate knowledge ; but, as the con- 
vergence towards unity in the ascending series is mani- 
fest, in so far as that series is within our view, and as 
it is even impossible for the mind to suppose the con- 
vergence not continuous and complete, it follows, — 
unless all analogy be rejected, — ^unless our intelligence 
be declared a lie, — ^that we must, philosophically, be- 
lieve in that ultimate or primary unity which, in our 
present existence, we are not destined in itself to ap- 
prehend. 

a I may notice that an nltimate from causes to effects, — that in 

caus^ md a first cause, are the same, the progressive order. This qrnony- 
but viewed in different relations, mous meaning of tihe terms ultimate 
What IS called the ultimate cause in and primary it is important to reool- 
ascending from effects to causes^ — lect^ for these words are in very 
that is, in the r^essive order, is common use in philosophy 
called the first cause in descending 
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Such is philosophical knowledge in its most exten- liEcr. 

sive signification; and, in this signification, all the 

sciences, occupied in the research of causes, may be 
viewed as so many branches of philosophy. 

There is, however, one Section of these sciences Sciences 
which is denominated philosophical by pre-eminence ; nS^ui- 
— sciences, which the term philosophy exclusively de- 
notes, when employed in propriety and rigour. What 
these sciences are, and why the term philosophy has 
been specially limited to them, I shall now endeavour 
to make you understand. 

“Man” says Protagoras, “is the measure of the Man's 
universe;”® and, in so far as the universe is an object 
of human knowledge, the paradox is a truth. What- 
ever we know, or endeavour to know, God or the 
world, — ^mind or matter, — ^the distant or the near, — 
we know, and can know only in so far as we possess a 
faculty of knowing in general ; and we can only exer- 
cise that faculty under the laws which control and 
limit its operations. However great, and infinite, 
and various, therefore, may be the universe and its 
contents, — ^these are known to us, not as they exist, 
but as our mind is capable of knowiag them. Hence 
the brocard — “ Quicqtdd recipitur, recipitur ad modum 
recipientis.”^ 

In the first place, therefore, as philosophy is a 

a See Plato, Thecetetus, p 152 , pitnr in patientem secundum modum 
Arist , Metaph , x 6 . — Ed. patientis Pars i, Q. 14, art, 

j3 Boethius, De Consol, JPKil v 1 : “ Scientia est secundum modum 
Prosaiv. : Omne emm quod cognos- cognoscentis. Scitum emm est in 
citur, non secundum sui vim, sed se- sciente secundum modum scientis,” 
cundum cognoscentium potius com- Chauvin gives the words of the text 
prehenditurfacultatem ” ProcluSj/Ti See Lezicm PkdosopMmmt art Ft- 
Plat, Farm., 748, ed Stallbaum. mtas. See also other authorities to 
ytyvoaiTicov /tori t^v eOvrov ytyy^cTKet the same effect quoted in the Author’s 
Aqumas, Summa, Pars i Q. Discussions, p. 644 . — Ed 
79, art. 3 : ** Similitude agentis reel- 
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LECT, knowledge, and as all knowledge is only possible 

under tbe conditions to wMcb our faculties axe sub- 

mai^pro- jeeted, — ^tbe grand, — tbe primary problem of pbilo- 
phS4>5«y. sopby must be to investigate and determine! these 
conditions, as tbe necessary conditions of its own 
possibibt}’’. 

The study of In tbe second place, as philosophy is not merely a 
knowledge, but a knowledge of causes, and as tbe 
*** mind itself is tbe universal and principal concurrent 
cause in every act of knowledge ; philosophy is, conse- 
quently, bound to make tbe mind its first and para- 
mount object of consideration. Tbe study of mind is 
thus tbe philosophical study by pre-eminence. There 
is no branch of philosophy which does not suppose this 
as its preliminary, which does not borrow from this 
Branches of its light. A Considerable number, indeed, are only 
this study, science of mind viewed in particular aspects, or 

logtc. considered in certain special applications. Logic, for 
example, or the science of the laws of thought, is 
only a fragment of the general science of mind, and 
presupposes a certain knowledge of the operations 
Ethics. which are regulated by these laws. Ethics is the 
science of the laws which govern our actions as 
moral agents ; and a knowledge of these laws is only 
possible through a knowdedge of the moral agent 
Politics, himself. Political science, in like manner, supposes a 
knowledge of man in his natural constitution, in order 
to appreciate the modifications which he receives, and 
of which he is susceptible, in social and civil Hfe. 
The Fine The Fine Arts have all their foundation in the theory 
of the beautiful ; and this theory ia afibrded by that 
Theology philosophy of mind, which is •conversant 

dependent with the phasnomena of feeling. Eeligion, Theology, 
mind. ^ in fine, is not, independent of the same philosophy. 
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For as Grod only exists for us as we have faculties leot. 

capable of apprehending his existence, and of fulfilling ^ — 

his behests, nay, as the phsenomena from which we 
are warranted to infer his being are wholly mental, 
the examination of these fadhlties and of these phseno- 
mena is, consequently, the primary condition of every 
sound ’theology. In short, the science of mind, whe- 
ther considered ’in itself, or in relation to the other 
branches of our knowledge, constitutes the prmeipal 
and most important object of philosophy, — constitutes 
in propriety, with its suite of dependent sciences, 
philosophy itself.” 

This limitation of the term Philosophy to the sciences Misapplies., 
ot mmd, when not expressly extended to the other term Phiio- 
branches of science, has been always that generally 
prevalent; — ^yet it must be confessed that, in this*^’ 
country, the word is applied to subjects with which,* 
on the continent of Europe, it is rarely, if ever, asso- , 
ciated. With us the word philosophy, taken by itself, 
does not call up the precise and limited notion which 
it does to a German, a Hollander, a Dane, an Italian, 
or a Frenchman ; and we are obliged to say the philo- 
sophy of mind, if we do not wish it to be vaguely 
extended to the sciences conversant with the phae- 
nomena of matter. We not only call Physics by the 
name of Natural Philosophy, but every mechanical 
process has with us its philosophy. We have books 
on the philosophy of Manufactures, the philosophy of 
Agriculture, the philosophy of Cookery, &c. In aU 
this we are the ridicule of other nations. Socrates, it 
is said, brought down philosophy from the clouds, — 
the English have degraded her to the kitchen ; and 

a Cf Cousin, Cfour^de Vlftstoire de Programme de la Premiere Partie du 
la Phil, Mod , Prenj. Sfer. tom ii, ; Conrs. — ^E d. 
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tHs, OUT prostitution of the term, is, by foreigners, 
alleged as a significant indication of the low state of 
the mental sciences in Britain.® 

Prom what has been said, you will, without a defini- 
^tion, be able to form at least a general notion of what 
is meant by philosophy. In its more extensiye signi- 
fication, it is equivalent to a knowledge of things by 
their causes, — and this is, in fact, Aristotle’s defini- 
tion while, in its stricter meaning, it is. confined to 
the sciences which constitute, or hold immediately of, 
the science of mind. 


a See Hegel, Wer&e, vi. 13 ; xxu. 
72 ; Scheidler, Eneyclop, der PhtLoso^ 
yJiie, 1. p 27 , — Ed 
^ Metaph.^ V, 1 Ilaffa hriariip'ti 5£a- 
voifiriv^ v€p\ curias ical cLpxds iffriv ^ 
aKpi$e<rr4pas^hr\wa‘r4pa5, Jhd^i 1 
ovoputCopLevriv cro^lctv vepl rh rrpc^a 


odria Kcd rhs apx^s {froKap.^dvova'L 
irdvrcs , . ^ 8 ti fihv oZv 7) ffofpla wept 
TLvas curias Kcd ccpxds 4(Xriv iTrurr’^fiT}, 
Eth. Nic, VI 7 : AeT &pa rhv 
crophv fjcij (x6vov rk 4k tfQp apx&v eitivaij 
oAA^ Kol rrepX rks kpxks oKuOeleiv , — 

Ed. 
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LECTUEE IV. 


THE CAUSES OE PHILOSOPHY. 


Having thus endeavoured to make you vaguely appre- lect. 

hend what cannot be precisely understood, — the Nature ^ — 

and Comprehension of Philosophy, — I now proceed to 
another question, — What are the Causes of Philosophy? Semite of 
The causes of philosophy lie in the original elements StltutlOXl. 
of our constitution. We are created with the faculty 
of knowledge, and, consequently, created with the ten- 
dency to exert it. Man philosophises as he lives. He 
may philosophise well or ill, but philosophise he must. 
Philosophy can, indeed, only be assailed through phi- 
losophy itself. “ If,” says Aristotle, in a passage pre- 
served tons by Olympiod oru3,“ “we must philoso- 
phise, we must philosophise ; if we must not philoso- 
phise, we must philosophise ; — ^in any case, therefore, 
we must philosophise.” “ Were philosophy,” says 
Clement of Alexandria,^ “ an evil, still philosophy is 
to be studied, in order that it may be scientifically 
contemned.” And Averroes,'’' — ^“Philosophi solum est 
spemere philosophiam.” Of the causes of philosophy ■ 


a Olymjpiodon in Platonis AlcHna- ^ El K(d &xPV<^os el 

dem Prwrem Commcs^am, ed Cieii- V axpW'rlas 0€0alw<ris, 

zer, p, 144 : Kal 'ApttrroreXTjs 4v ry e^xp^l^^s. Stromata, L 2. — Eh 
UpoTpetmly!^ txeyeif^ 8ri <pt\ocro(p7i~ y See Discussions, p 786 — Ei>. 
reovy ^iKo^o<p;ifr*4ov‘ d(re fjL^ ^i\ocro<pTi- [*‘Se mo^uer de la pEilosoplxie 
reov, ipiXocro^ririov vdvroas 5^ ^tXo- c’est viaimeiit plulosopher.” Pascal, 
troipiijTeoy, Quoted also by tbo anou- PensBes, part i art xi. § 36 Com- 
ymous commentator in Cramer’s pare Montaigne, Essan, hb ii c. xii 
Amcdota, iv p, 891. — ^En. —tom li. p. 216, ed. 1725.] 

YOL. I. E 
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liEcrr. some are, therefore, contained in man’s very capacity 
— — for knowledge ; these are essential and necessary. But 
there are others, again, which lie in certain feelings 
with which he is endowed ; these are complementary 
and assistant. 


The fcst Of the former class, — ^that is, of the essential causes, — 

class appa- - , _ . - * « , 

rentiytwo- mere are m all two : the one is, the necessity we reel 
1 ■aepnn- to connect Causes with Effects ; the other, to carry up 
Ca^'Ld our knowledge into Unity. These tendencies, however, 
E&ct. ^ identical in their origin, coincide in their result; 
for, as I have previously explained to you, in ascend- 
ing from cause to cause, we necessarily, (could we 
carry our analysis to its issue), arrive at absolute 
unity. Indeed, were it not a discussion for which 
you are not as yet prepared, it might be shown, that 
both priuciples originate in the same condition,' — ^that 
both emanate, not from any original power, but from 
the same original powerlessness of mind.“ Of the 
former, — namely, the tendency, or rather the neces- 
sity, which we feel to connect the objects of our expe- 
rience with others which afford the reasons of their 


existence, — ^it is needful to say but httle. The nature 
of this tendency is not a matter on which we can 
at present enter ; and the fact of its existence is 
too notorious to require either proof or illustration. 
It is sufficient to say, or rather to repeat what we 
have already stated, that the mind is unable to realise 
in thought the possibility of any absolute commence- 
ment ; it cannot conceive that anything which begins 
to be is anything more than a new modification 
of pre-existent elements; it is unable to view any 
mdividual thing as other than a link in the- mighty 
chain of being; and every isolated object is viewed 


a TMs IS partially argued iu tlae IhsmssmiSi p, 609 . — ^Ed. 
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by it only as a firagment which, to be known, must lect. 

be known in connection with the whole of which it 1— 

constitutes a part. It is thus that we are unable to 
rest satisfied with a mere historical knowledge of ex- 
istence ; and that even our’happiness is interested in 
discovering causes, hypothetical at least, if not real, 
for the various phsenomena of the existence of which 
our experience informs us. 

“ Felix qui potiiit rerum cognoscere causas”® 

The second tendency of our nature, of which philo- 2 . The lo™ 
sophy is the result, is the desire of Unity. On this, 
which indeed involves the other, it is necessary to be 
somewhat more explicit. This tendency is one of lB^I 
most prominent characteristics of the human mind. 

It, in part, originates in the imbecihty of our facul- 
ties. We are lost in the multitude of the objects 
presented to our observation, and it is only by assort- 
ing them in classes that we can reduce the infinity of 
nature to the finitude of mind. The conscious Ego, 
the conscious Self, by its nature one, seems also con- 
strained to require that unity by which it is distin- 
guished, in everything which it receives, and in every- 
thing which it produces. I regret that I can illustrate 
this only by examples which cannot, I am aware, as 
yet be fully intelligible to all. We are conscious of 
a scene presented to our senses only by uniting its 
parts into a perceived whole. Perception is thus a uni- 
fying act. The imagination cannot represent an object 
without uniting, in a single combination, the various 
elements of which it is composed. Generalisation is 
only the apprehension of the one in the many, and 
language little else than a registry of the factitious 

o Yirgil, GeorgicSf ii. 490. 
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LEOT. unities of thought. The judgment cannot affirm or 

deny one notion of another, except by uniting the 

two in one indivisible act of comparison. Syllogism | 
is simply the union of two judgments in a third. ‘ 
Reason, Intellect, povg, in'fine, concatenating thoughts 
and objects into system, and tending always upwards 
from particular facts to general laws, from general 
laws to universal principles, is never satisfied in its 
ascent till it comprehend, (what, however, it can never 
do), all laws in a single formula, and consummate all 
conditional knowledge in the unity of unconditional 
existence. Nor is it only in science that the mind 
desiderates the one. We seek it equally in works of 
A work of art is only deserving of the name, 
inasmuch as an idea of the work has preceded its 
execution, and inasmuch as it is itself a realisation of 
the ideal model in sensible forms. All languages ex- 
press the mental operations by words which denote a 
reduction of the many to the one. 'Zvvecrvs, Trepikyj^is 
(Tovalcrdrjcns, crvveirCyvdicn's, &c., in Greek; — ^in Latin, 
cogere {co-agere), cogitare {co-agitar^, concipere, 
cognoscere, comprehendere, conscire, with their deri- 
vatives, may serve for examples. 

Teatimoniei, The history of philosophy is only the history of 

to the love -i 

ofmuty. this tendency; and philosophers have amply testified 
to its reality. “ The mind,” says Anaxagoras,® “ only 
knows when it subdues its objects, when it reduces 
the many to the one.” “ All knowledge,” says the 
Platonists,'* “is the gathering up into one, and the 


a Anst , Be Anhna,, lii 4 ; AydyKrj ed in part by Trendelenburg on tbe 
iire} irdvra dfiiyTj ^ycu, 35<nre/) Be p 466 — Ed. 

i^cfXv ’Awalary^pcts, tVa KparJ, towto S* jS Piiscianus Lydus : Kar^ els 
4(frlv tva, Tbe passage of tv cvvcupetrip, Koi r^v hueplfrrov rav 

Anaxagoras is given at length in tbe yytoarov vavrbs vepCXnifny, awda^is 
Commentary of Simplicius, and quot- itrrapiijnjs yvdcreojs. (MeTcC^pacriy rcov 
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indivisible apprebension of this unily by tbe knowing lect, 
mind.” Leibnitz® and Kant^ have, in like manner, 
defined knowledge by tbe representation of multitude 
in unily. “ Tbe end of philosophy,” says Plato,’’^ “ is 
tbe intuition of unity ; ” arid Plotinus, among many 
others,* observes that our knowledge is perfect as it 
is one, Tbe love of unity is by Aristotle applied to 
solve a multitude of psychological pbsenomena.® St 
Augustin even analyses pain into a feeling of tbe 
firustration of unity. “ Quid est enim aliud dolor, nisi 
quidam sensus divisionis vel eorruptionis impatiens ? 

Unde luce clarius apparet, quam sit ilia auima in sui 
corporis universitate avida unitatis et tenax,” ^ 

This love of unity, this tendency of mind to gene-Lo^eof 
ralise its knowledge, leads us to anticipate in nature 
a corresponding uniformity; and as this anticipation 
is found in harmony with experience, it not only^*'^' 
afibrds the efideient cause of philosophy, but the guid- 
ing principle to its discoveries. “ Thus, for instance> 

®€o^pdffrov Xlepl AicrB^trews — Opera vdyra €ts ly BTjfJuavpyovaa xal 

Theoph ed. Basil , p 273 ) Thus ren.- vKdrr^vffa iccd fiop<povffa «cj crvvTiir- 
dered in the Latin version of J’icinus : rovffeu Proclus; Vvaffts oiStybs ^arcu 
“ Cognitio omnis constat secundum r&y tvrtov, eXirms %<Trt rh eu , , . , 
quandaminunumcongregationem,at- OvBh \Sy 05 Mfrrav nai Xkp h Ik 

que secundum impartibilem cognosci- •jtoAA.Sv cIs, cftrep reAeior ical^ yywtrts, 
bilis totius comprehensionem.” — E d. Stccv rb yaf&ffKov Ik yivTtrax vpbs ri^ 
a Mo-mdologi^e^ § 14. — Ed. yvu<rr6v. In Ftatoms Theologiam, p. 

iS KnJtih der reinen Vmiunft, p. 76 (ed. 1618 ) — Ed. 

859, ed- 1799 . — Ed e See De McTnona, § 5, for applica- 

7 Cf. FhilebuSf sub. init , especi- tion of this principle to the problem of 
ally p 16 : Auv ael fxUv ideay Reminiscence. Gf Reid's WorkSg p 
ir€pl vavrbs iKdtrrore depipovs fyr^iV! 900. See also ProJfoww, xvm. 9, where 
and Republic, v p 4/75 etseq — Ed. it is used to explain the higher plea- 
5 Rnn , iii lib- vui. c, 2, on which sure we derive from those narratives 
Eicinus says; Cognoscendi potentia that relate to a single subject. — E d 
inipsoactucognitionisunum quodam- C De Libero Arlntno, lib. iii 23 
modo fit cum objecto, et quo magis [St Augustin applied the principle of 
fit unum, eo perfectior est cognitio, Unity to solve the theory of the Beau- 
atque vicissim.*' Mn , vi lib ix c. tiM ; ** Omnis pulchntudmis forma 
1 : ^Aper^ dh Htok els Ik, koI eis unitas est.” Epist xviii .] — Oral In- 
play bpx/Koyiaof iyuBp . . net tetpolation. 
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when it is observed that solid bodies are compressible, 
we are induced to expect that liquids will be found 
to be so likewise ; we subject them, consequently, to 
a series of experiments ; nor do we rest satisfied until 
it be proved that this quality is common to both 
classes of substances. Compressibnily is then pro- 
claimed a physical law, — a law of nature in general ; 
and we experience a vivid gratification in this recog- 
nition of unconditioned universality. .Another ex- 
ample : Kant,“ reflecting on the differences among the 
planets, or rather among the stars revolving round the 
sun, and having discovered that these differences be- 
trayed a uniform progress and proportion, — ^a propor- 
tion which was no longer to be found between Saturn 
and the first of the comets, — ^the law of unity and the 
analogy of nature, led him to conjecture that, in the 
intervening space, there existed a star, the discovery 
of which would vindicate the universality of the law. 
This anticipation was verified, Uranus was discovered 
by Herschel, and our dissatisfaction at the anomaly 
appeased. Franklin, in Hke manner, surmised that 
lightning and the electric spark were identical ; and 
when he succeeded in verifying this conjecture, our 
love of unity was gratified. From the moment an 
isolated fact is discovered, we endeavour to refer it to 
other facts which it resembles. Until this be accom- 
plished, we do not view it as understood. This is the 
case, for example, with sulphur, which, in a certain 
degree of temperature, melts like other bodies, but at 
a higher degree of heat, instead of evaporating, again 

o Allgemeine NaturgeschichU und however, is only tine of Venus, the 
Theoirk dm Simmels, 1755 ; Wcrhe, Earth, Jupiter, and Saturn The ec- 
Tol. vi p 88. Kant’s conjecture was centncity diminishes again in Uranus, 
founded on a supposed progressive and still more in Neptune Subsequent 
increase in the eccentricities of the discoveiies have thus rather weaken- 
planetary orbits. This progression, ed than confirmed the theory. — E d. 
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consolidates. Wiien a fact is generalised, our discon- lect. 

tent is quieted, and we consider the generality itself 

as tantamount to an explanation. Why does this 
apple fall to the ground ? Because all bodies gravi- 
tate towards each other. AMved at this general fact, 
we inquire no more, although ignorant now as pre- 
viously of the cause of gravitation ; for gravitation is 
nothing more than a name for a general fact, the %chy 
of which we know not. A mystery, if recognised as 
universal, would no longer appear mysterious. 

“ But this thirst of unity, — ^this tendency of mind to Love of 
generalise its knowledge, and our concomitant belief of 
in the uniformity of natural phasnomena, is not only 
an effective mean of discovery, but likewise an abun- 
dant source of error. Hardly is there a similarity de- 
tected between two or three facts, than men hasten 
to extend it to all others; and if, perchance, the 
similarity has been detected by ourselves, self-love 
closes otr eyes to the contradictions which our theory 
may encounter from experience.” “ “I have heard,” 
says Condillac, “ of a philosopher who had the happi- 
ness of thinking that he had discovered a principle 
which was to explain all the wonderful phenomena of 
chemistry, and who, in the ardour of his self-gratula- 
tion, hastened to communicate his discovery to a skilful 
chemist. The chemist had the kindness to listen to 
him, and then calmly told him that there was but 
one unfortunate circumstance for his discovery, — that 
the chemical facts were precisely the converse of what 
he had supposed them to be. ‘ Well, then,’ said the 
philosopher, ‘ have the goodness to tell me what they 
are, that I may explain them on my system.’ We are 

a Gamier, Cmrs de P$ifcholcgie, j8 TrattS des Systemes, chap. xii. 
p 192-94. fCf AncilloB, Nouv. M& CSuvres Philos., tom. iv. p 146 (ed, 
langes, i, p 1 et $eg ] 1795.) 
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naturally disposed to refer everything we do not know 
to principles with which we are familiar. As Aristotle 
observes * the early Pythagoreans, who first studied 
arithmetic, were induced, by their scientific predilec- 
tions, to explain the problem of the universe by the 
properties of number ; and he notices also that a cer- 
tain musical philosopher was, in like manner, led to 
suppose that the soul was but a kind of harmony.^ 
The musician suggests to my recollection a passage of 
Dr Eeid. “ Mr Locke,” says he, “mentions an eminent 
musician who believed that God created the world in 
six days, and rested the seventh, because there are 
but seven notes in music. I myself,” he continues, 
“ knew one of that profession who thought that there 
could be only three parts in harmony — ^to wit, bass, 
tenor, and treble ; because there are but three persons 
in the Trinity.” The alchemists would see in nature 
only a single metal, clothed with the different appear- 
ances which we denominate gold, silver, copper, iron, 
mercury, &c., and they confidently explained the mys- 
teries, not only of nature, but of religion, by salt, 
sulphur, and mercury.* Some of our modem zoolo- 
gists recoil from the possibility of nature working on 
two different plans, and rather than renounce the 
unity which delights them, they insist on recognising 
the wings of insects in the ^s of fishes, and the 
sternum of quadrupeds in the antennae of butterflies, — 
and all this that they may prove that man ‘is only 
the evolution of a moUuscum. Descartes saw in the 
physical world only matter and motion ; ® and, more 
recently, it has been maintained that thought itself 

a Metaph., L 5 — Ed y iTiteUectTml Powers^ Ess. vi. chap. 

^ Ik Animt, i 4; Plato, Phmdo, yiu. ; CoU WarJeSfp, i7Z, 
p 86. The same theoiy was after- 5 ^e Brucker, ffist PMlosophice^ 
wards adopted by Anstotle^s owa vol. iv, p 677. ei seq — Ed 
pupil, Aristoxeuus. See Cicero, e Pnncfipia, pars li. 23 — Ed. 

QuuBst^ I 10.— Ed. 
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is only a movement of matter." Of all the faculties 
of the mind, Condillac recognised only one, which 
transformed itself like the Protean metal of the alche- 
mists ; and he maintains that our belief in the rising 
of to-morrow’s sun is a seilsation.^ It is this ten- 
dency, indeed, which has principally determined phi- 
losophers, as we shall hereafter see, to neglect or 
violate the original duality of consciousness ; in which, 
as an ultimate fact, — a self and not self, — ^mind know- 
ing and matter known, — are given in counterpoise and 
mutual opposition; and hence the three Unitarian 
schemes of Materialism, Idealism, and Absolute Iden- 
tity.’’' In fine. Pantheism, or the doctrine which iden- 
tifies mind and matter, — ^the Creator and the creature, 
— God and the universe, — how are we to explain the 
prevalence of this modification of atheism in the most 
ancient and in the most recent times ? Simply be- 
cause it carries our ' love of unity to its highest 
fruition. To sum up what has just been said in the 
words of Sir John Davies, a highly philosophic poet 
of the Elizabethan age ; — 

" Musicians think our souls are harmonies ; 

Physicians hold that they complexions be ; 

Epicures make them swarms of atomies * 

Which do by chance into our bodies flee. 

One thinks the soul is air ; another fire , 

Another blood, diffused about the heart , 

Another saith the elements conspire, 

And to her essence each doth yield a part. 

Some think one gen’ral soul fills eveiy brain, 

As the bright sun sheds light in every star ; 

And others thmk the name of soul is vam, 

And that we only well-niix’d bodies are. 


a Priestley, Ihsqwmtions rehiting $ The precedmg illustrations are 
to Matter and Spirit^ sect. iii. p 24, borrowed from Ganiier, P^chologUf 
et eeg,; Free IhscussioTi of Material^ p 194, — ^En. 
tsm and NecessUy, pp. 258, 267 et y See the Author’s Supplementary 
scg'.— En. Dissertations to Reid, Kote C. — En. 
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Thus these great clerlss their little wisdom show, 

While with their doctrines they at hazard play ; 

Tossing their light opinions to and fro, 

To mock the lewd,® as leam’d in this as they ; 

For no craz’d brain could ever yet propound, 

Touching the soul so iKun and fond a thought ; 

But some among these masters have been found, 

Which, in their schools, the selt-same thing have taughf’A 

To this love of unity — ^to this desire of reducing 
- the objects of our knowledge to haxmony and system 
— source of truth and discovery if subservient to 
observation, but of error and delusion if allowed to 
dictate to observation what phsenomena are to be 
perceived ; to this principle, I say, we may refer the 
influence which preconceived opinions exercise upon 
our perceptions and our judgments, by inducing us to 
see and require only what is in unison with them. 
What we wish, says Demosthenes, that we believe 
what we expect, says Aristotle, that we find® — ^truths 
which have been re-echoed by a thousand confessors? 
and confirmed by ten thousand examples. Opinions 
once adopted become part of the intellectual system 
of their holders. If opposed to prevalent doctrines, 
self-love defends them as a point of honour, exagge- 
rates whatever may confirm, overlooks or extenuates 
whatever may contradict. Again, if accepted as a 
general doctrine, they are too often recognised, in 
consequence of their prevalence, as indisputable truths, 
and all counter appearances peremptorily overruled as 
manifest illusions. Thus it is that men will not see 

a Lewd^ according to Tooke, from 7 BotJAerai rovd* eKoxrros Kal oUrat 
Anglo-Saxon, Zcswedt past participle Demostb. Oly 7 ith , 111. p. 68.— Ed. 

to mislead It was former- 5 Ehet , 11 1 : fih hciBviiovvrt koI 

ly appbed to the (lay) people lu con- €if 4 \ 7 riSi Ety J rb M/ievoy 
tradistinction from the clergy. See Kal ^aecrdai Kcd ayaJdbv ^<r€<r€at tpaiverat., 
Richardson, Eng. Diet , v. L&wd — Ed. S* hvaBel, kuI tvcrx^poij'opri^ rovv- 

$ On the Immortality of the Soul, avrloy —Ed. 
stanza 9 et seq. 
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in tlie pliaenomena wliat alone is to be seen ; in their 
observations, they interpolate and they expunge ; and 
this mutilated and adulterated product they call a 
fact. And why? Because the real phsenomena, if 
admitted, would spoil the pleasant music of their 
thoughts, and convert its factitious harmony into dis- 
cord. “ Quae volunt sapiunt, et nolunt sapere quae vera 
sunt.”“ In consequence of this, many a system, pro- 
fessing to be reared exclusively on observation and 
fe.ct, rests in reality mainly upon hypothesis and 
fiction. A pretended experience is, indeed, the screen 
behind which every illusive doctrine regularly retires. 
“ There are more false fact^” says Cullen,^ “ current 
in the world, than false theories — and the livery of 
Lord Bacon has been most ostentatiously paraded by 
many who were no members of his household. Fact, — 
observation, — ^induction, have always been the watch- 
words of those who have dealt most extensively in 
fancy. It is now above three centuries since Agrippa, 
in his Vanity of the Sdences, observed of Astrology, 
Physiognomy, and Metoposcopy, (the Phrenology of 
those days), that experience was always professedly 
their only foundation and their only defence : “ Solent 
omnes illae divinationum prodigiosae artes non, nisi 
experientise titulo, se defendere et se objectionum 
vinculis extricare.”'*' It was on this ground, too, that 
at a later period, the great Kepler vindicated the first 
of these arts. Astrology. For, said he, how could the 
principle of a science be false, where experience showed 
that its predictions were uniformly fulfilled ?® Now, 

a [St Hilani, JDe THnitate, lib. vol. i. c. ii art. iv., second edition. — 
vni., sub init ] Ed. 

j8 For Cnllen's illustrations of the y Opera^ vol ii c 32, p. 64. 
influence of a pretended experience 5 I>e Stella Nofia, cc. 8 , 10 ; Bar- 
ID Medicine, see his Materia Medico, mmice lib. iv c 7.— Ed. 
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truth, wets with Kepler even as a passion ; and his, 
too, was one of the most powerful intellects that ever 
cultivated and promoted a science. To him astronomy, 
indeed, owes perhaps even more than to Newton. And 
yet, even his great mind*, preoccupied with a certain 
prevalent belief, could observe and judge only in con- 
formity with that belief. This tendency to look at 
realities only through the spectacles of an hypothesis, 
is perhaps seen most conspicuously in the fortunes of 
medicine. The history of that science is, in truth, 
little else than an incredible narrative of the substi- 
tution of fictions for facts ; the converts to an hypo- 
thesis, (and every, the most contradictory, doctrine has 
had its day), regularly seeing and reporting only in 
conformily with its dietate&“ The same is also true 
of the philosophy of mind; and the variations and 
alternations in this science, which are perhaps only 
surpassed by those in medicine, are to be traced to a 
refusal of the real phsenomenon revealed in conscious- 
ness, and to the substitution of another, more in 
unison with preconceived opinions of what it ought 
to be. Nor, in this commutation of fact with fiction, 
should we suspect that there is any mala Jides. Pre- 
judice, imagination, and passion, sufficiently explain 
the illusion. “ Pingunt simul creduntque.”<® “ When,” 
says Kant, “ we have once heard a bad report of this 
or that individual, we incontinently think that we 
read the rogue in his countenance ; fancy here mingles 
with observation, which is still farther vitiated when 
affection or passion interferes.” 

" The passions,” says Helvetius,"^ “ not only concen- 
trate our attention on certain exclusive aspects of the 

« See the Author’s Article “On Tacitus, , lib ii c 8 — Ed 
the Bevolutions of Medicine,” Dis- 7 1>6 VEsjpntj Disconrs i chap. u. 
msdonsj p. 242 — Ed 
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objects wbieb they present, but they likewise often lect. 
deceive ns in showing these same objects where they 
do not exist The story is well known of a parson 
and a gay lady. They had both heard that the moon 
was peopled, — ^believed it,— and, telescope in hand, 
were attempting to discover the inhabitants. If I am 
not mistaken, says the lady, who looked first, I per- 
ceive two shadows; they bent toward each other, 
and, I have no doubt, are two happy lovers. Lovers, 
madam, says the divine, who looked second ; oh, fie 1 
the two shadows you saw are the two steeples of a 
cathedral. This story is the history of man. In 
general, we perceive only in things what we are de- 
sirous of finding : on the earth, as in the moon, various 
prepossessions make us always recognise either lovers 
or cathedrals.” 

Such are the two intellectual necessities which afford Auxiliary 
the two principal sources of philosophy ; — the intellec- pSophy 
tual necessity of refunding effects into their causes 
— and the intellectual necessity of carrying up our 
knowledge into unity or system. But, besides these 
intellectual necessities, which are involved in the very 
existence of our faculties of knowledge, there is another 
powerful subsidiary to the same effect, — ^in a certain 
affection of our capacities of feeling. This feeling, 
according to circumstances, is denominated surprise, 
astonishment, admiration, wonder, and, when blended 
with the intellectual tendencies we have considered, it 
obtains the name of curiosity. This feeling, though it 
cannot, as some have held, be allowed to be the prin- 
cipal, far less the only, cause of philosophy, is, how- 
ever, a powerful auxiliary to speculation ; and, though 

a [Tins expression is employed by p. 222 Cf pp. 144, 145 ] 

Sergeant See Method to Scfience, 
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inadequate to account for the existence of pMosophy 

^ — absolutely, it adequately explains the preference with 

which certain parts of philosophy have been cultivated, 
and the order in which philosophy in general has been 
developed. We may err both in exaggerating, and ia 
extenuating, its influence. Wonder has been contemp- 
tuously called the daughter of ignorance ; true, but 
wonder, we should add, is the mother of knowledge. 
Among others, Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, and Bacon, 
have all concurred in testifying to the influence of this 
principle. “ Admiration,” says the Platonic Socrates 
in the ThecBtetus ,"" — “ admiration is a highly philoso- 
phical affection ; indeed, there is no other principle of 
philosophy but this.” — “ That philosophy,” says Aris- 
totle, “ was not originally studied for any practical 
end, is manifest from those who first began to philo- 
sophise. It was, in fact, wonder which then, as now, 
determined men to philosophical researches. Among 
the phaenomena presented to them, their admiration 
was first directed to those more proximate and more 
on a level with their powers, and then rising by 
degrees, they came at length to demand an explana- 
tion of the higher phsenomena, — as the different states 
of the moon, sun, and stars, and the origin of the 
universe. Now, to doubt and to be astonished, is to 
recognise our ignorance. Hence it is that the lover 
of wisdom is in a certain sort a lover of mythi, 
{(piXofivdo^ irtus), for the subject of mythi is the aston- 
ishing and marvellous. If, then, men philosophise to 
escape ignorance, it is clear that they pursue know- 
ledge on its own account, and not for the sake of any 
fOTdgn utility. This is proved by the fact ; for it was 
only after all that pertained to the wants, welfare, 

a P, 165. — ^Ed. 
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and conveniences of life had been discovered, that men lect. 

IV 

commenced their philosophic^ researches. It is, there ^ 

fore, manifest that -we do not study philosophy for the 
sake of anything ulterior; and, as we call him a free 
man who belongs to himself and not to another, so 
philosophy is of all sciences the only firee or liberal 
study, for it alone is unto itself an end.” “ — “ It is the 
business of philosophy,” says Plutarch, “ to investigate, 
to admire, and to doubt.”^ You wiU find in the first 
book of the De Auginentis of Bacon,’’' a recognition of 
the principle “admiratio est semen sapientise,” and co- 
pious illustrations of its truth, — ^filustrations which I 
shall not quote, but they deserve your private study. 

No one, however, has so fully illustrated the play 
and effect of this motive as a distinguished philosopher 
of this country, Adam Smith ; although he has attri- 
buted too little to the principal, too much to the sub- 
sidiary, momenta. He seems not to have been aware 
of what had been, previously to him, observed in regard 
to this principle by others. You will find the discus- 
sion among his posthumous essays, in that entitled The 
Principles which lead and direct Philosophical Inqui- 
ries illustrated by the History of Astronomy ; — to this 
I must simply refer you. 

We have already remarked, that the principle of Affords an 
wonder affords an explanation of the order in which of t^ordm 
the different objects of philosophy engaged the atten- objects 
tion of mankind. The aim of all philosophy is the 
discovery of principles, that is, of higher causes ; but, 
in the procedure to this end, men first endeavoured 
to explain those phenomena which attracted their 

a MetapJh , lib i c 2 See also for vol ii p 385 (ed. 1599) , ’Eircl Se 
a passage to a similar elFect, RhetorWy rov rh rh 

lib. i c. 11. BavfidCfiy, not hropelv, — Ed. 

j8 Plutarcb, Tl^pl rov Et rod 4 p AcX- y VoL vm p. 8, (Montagu’s ed ) 
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attention by arousing tbeir ■wonder. The child is 
wholly absorbed in the observation of the world with- 
out ; the world within first engages the contemplation 
of the man. As it is with the individual, so was it 
with the species. Philosophy, before attempting the 
problem of intelligence, endeavoured to resolve the 
problem of nature. The spectacle of the external uni- 
verse was too imposing not first to solicit curiosity, and 
to direct upon itself the prelusive efforts of philosophy. 
Thales and Pythagoras, in whom philosophy finds its 
earliest representatives, endeavoured to explain the 
organisation of the universe, and to substitute a scien- 
tific for a religious cosmogony. For a season their 
successors toiled in the same course ; and it was 
only after philosophy had tried, and tired, its forces 
on external nature, that the human mind recoded upon 
itself, and sought in the study of its own nature the 
object and end of philosophy. The mind now became 
to itself its point of departure, and its principal object ; 
and its progress, if less ambitious, was more secure. 
Socrates was he who first decided this new destination 
of philosophy. From his epoch man sought in him- 
self the solution of the great problem of existence, and 
the history of philosophy was henceforward only a de- 
velopment, more or less successful, more or less com- 
plete, of the inscription on the Delphic temple — Tvadi 
a-eavTov — Know thyself.” 

a Plato Protagoras, p._ 343 —Ed PhthsopMe, pi] 

[See Geruzez, Komeau ’ Coitrs de 
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LECTURE V. 

THE DISPOSITIONS WITH WHICH PHILOSOPHY OUGHT 
TO BE STUDIED. 

Having, in the previous Lectures, informed you, — 1°, lect. 
What Philosophy is, and 2°, What axe its causes, I — ^ — 
would now, in the third place, say a few words to you 
on the Dispositions with which Philosophy ought to 
he studied, for, without certain practical conditions, a 
speculative knowledge of the most perfect Method of 
procedure, (our next following question), remams bar- 
ren and unapplied. 

“To attain to a knowledge of ourselves,” says 
Socrates, “we must banish prejudice, passion, and 
sloth;”® and no one who neglects this precept can 
hope to make any progress in the philosophy of the 
human mind, which is only another term for the 
knowledge of ourselves. 

In the first place, then, all prejudices, — ^that is, aU First conj.- 
opinions formed on irrational grounds, — ought to bestudj of 
removed. A prehminary doubt is thus the funda- — renuucia- 
mental condition of philosophy; and the necessity ofjitel*'” 
such a doubt is no less apparent than is its difficulty. 

We do not approach the study of philosophy igno- 
rant, but perverted. “ There is no one who has not 
grown up under a load of beliefs — beliefs which he 
owes to the accidents of country and family, to the 

a [ See Gatien-Amoolt, Podrine Phil<aophtq%te, p. 89 ] 
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LEOT. books be bas read, to tbe society be bas frequented, to 
— ^ — tbe education be bas received, and, in general, to tbe 
circumstances wbicb have concurred in tbe formation 
of bis intellectual and moral babits. These beliefs 
may be true, or they may be false, or, wbat is more 
probable, they may be a medley of tnitbs and errors. 
It is, however, under their influence that he studies, 
and through them, as through a prism, that be views 
and judges tbe objects of knowledge. Everything is 
therefore seen by Mm in false colours, and in distorted 
relations. And this is tbe reason why philosophy, as 
tbe science of truth, requires a renunciation of preju- 
dices, (prae-judieia, opiniones prae-judicatae), — ^tbat is, 
conclusions formed without a previous examination of 
their grounds.”® In this, if I may without irreverence 
o^tianity tMngs humau with tMngs divine, Christianity 

sadPMos^ and Philosophy coincide, — ^for truth is equally the end 
’ of both, "^at is the primary condition which our 
Saviour requires of his disciples ? That they throw off 
their old prejudices, and come with hearts willing to 
receive knowledge, and understandings open to con- 
viction. “Unless,” He says, “ye become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Such is true religion ; such also is true philosophy. 
Philosophy requires an emancipation from the yoke of 
foreign authority, a renunciation of all blind a^esion 
to the opinions of our age and country, and a puri- 
fication of the intellect from all assumptive beliefs. 
Unless we can cast off the prejudices of the Tnfl.Ti , and 
become as children, docile and unperverted, we need 
never hope to enter the temple of philosophy. It is 
the neglect of this primary condition wMch has mainly 
occasioned men to wander from the unity of truth, and 

a [Gatien-Arnoult, Boct, PML^ pp, 89, 49.] 
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caused the endless variety of religious and pMloso- leot. 
phical sects. Men •would not submit to approach the — ^ — 
word of God in order to receive from that alone their 
doctrine and their faith j but they came in general 
with preconceived opinions, and, accordingly, each 
found in revelation only what he was predetermined 
to find. So, in like manner, is it in philosophy. Con- ConacioM- 
sciousness is to the philosopher what the Bible is to 
the theologian. Both are revelations of the truth, — 
and both afford the truth to those who are content 
to receive it, as it ought to be received, -with rever- 
ence and submission. But as it ha% too frequently, 
fared with the one revelation, so has it •with the other. 

Men turned, indeed, to consciousness, and professed to 
regard its authority as paramount, but they were not 
content humbly to accept the facts which conscious- 
ness revealed, and to establish these ■without retrench- 
ment or distortion, as the only principles of their phi- 
losophy; on the contrary, they came with opinions 
already formed, with systems already constructed, and 
while they eagerly appealed to consciousness when 
its data supported their conclusions, they made no 
scruple to overlook, or to misinterpret, its facts when 
these were not in harmony ■with their speculations. 

Thus religion and philosophy, as they both terminate 
in the same end, so they both depart from the same 
fundamental condition. “ Aditus ad regnum hominis, 
quod ftmdatur in scientiis, quam ad regnum ccelorum, 
in quod, nisi sub persona infantis, intrare non datur.”“ 

But the influence of early prejudice is the more influence of 
dangerous, inasmuch as this influence is unobtrusive, 

Few of us are, perhaps, fully aware of how little we 
owe to ourselves, — how much to the influence of 

« Bacon, Nov. Org*, lib. L, apb. Ixviii 
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Others. “Non lieei^” says Seneca, “ire recta via; 
trahnnt in pravum parentes ; trahunt servi ; nemo 
errat uni sibi, sed dementiam spargit in proximos 
aceipitque invicem. Et ideo, in singulis vitia popu- 
lorum sunt, quia ilia populus dedit ; dum faeit quis- 
que pejorem, factus est Didicit deteriora, deinde 
docuit: effectaque est ingens ilia nequitia, congesto 
in unum, quod cuique pessimum scitur. Sit ergo 
aliquis custos, et aurem subinde pervellat, abigatque 
rumores et reclamet populis laudantibus.”“ 

Man is by nature a social animal. “He is more 
political,” says Aristotle, “than any bee or ant.”^ But 
the existence of society, from a family to a state, sup- 
poses a certain harmony of sentiment among its mem- 
bers ; and nature has, accordingly, -wisely implanted in 
us a tendency to asamulate in opinions and habits of 
thought to those with whom we live and act There 
is thus, in every society great or small, a certain gra- 
vitation of opinions towards a common centre. As, in 
our natural body, every part has a necessary sympathy 
with every other, and all together form, by their har- 
monious conspiration, a healthy whole; so, in the social 
body, there is always a strong predisposition in each 
of its members to act and think in unison with the 
rest. This universal sympathy, or fellow-feeling, of 
our social nature, is the principle of the different spirit 
dominant in different ages, countries, ranks, sexes, and 
periods of life. It is the cause why fashions, why po- 
litical and religious enthusiasm, why moral example, 
either for good or evil, spread so rapidly, and exert so 
powerful an influence. As men are naturally prone to 
imitate others, they consequently regard, as important 
or insignificant, as honourable or disgraceful, as true 

o Epiat. XCIT. a Pdu , L 2 —Ed. 
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or false, as good or bad, wliat those around them con- 
sider in the same light. They love and hate what they 
see others desire and eschew. This is not to be re- 
gretted ; it is natural, and, consequently, it is right. 
Indeed, were it otherwise, society could not subsist, for 
nothing can be more apparent than that mankind in 
general, destined as they are to occupations incom- 
patible with inteUectual cultivation, are wholly incap- 
able of forming opinions for themselves on many of the 
most important objects of human consideration. If 
such, however, be the intentions of nature with respect 
to the unenlightened classes, it is manifest that a 
heavier obligation is thereby laid on those who enjoy 
the advantages of intellectual cultivation, to examine 
with diligence and impartiality the foundations of those 
opinions which have any connection with the welfare 
of mankind. If the multitude must be led, it is of 
consequence that it be led by enlightened conductors.® 
That the great multitude of mankind are, by natural 
disposition, only what others are, is a fact at aU times 
so obtrusive, that it coxxld not escape observation from 
the moment a reflective eye was first turned upon 
man. “ The whole conduct of Cambyses,” says Hero- 
dotus,^ the father of history, "towards' the Egyptian 
gods, sanctuaries, and priests, convinces me that this 
king was in the highest degree insane, for otherwise he 
wohld not have insulted the worship and holy things 
of the Egyptians. If any one should accord to all 
men the permission to make free choice of the best 
among all customs, undoubtedly each would choose 
his own. That this would certainly happen can be 
shown by many examples, and, among others, by the 

o See Stewart, El&menti, Introd j3 I.ib. iii cc 37, 38. 

Part li. § 1 , Works, vol iL p. 67. — Ei> 
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following. Tlie King Darius once asked tie Greeks 
who were resident at his court, at what price they 
could be induced to devour their dead parents. The 
Greeks answered, that to this no price could bribe 
them. Thereupon the kihg asked some Indians who 
were in the habit of eating their dead parents, what 
they would take not to eat but to bum them ; and 
the Indians answered even as the Greeks had done.” 
Herodotus concludes this narrative with the observa- 
tion, that “ Pindar had justly entitled Custom — ^the 
Queen of the World.” 

The ancient sceptics, from the conformity of men in 
every country, their habits of thinking, feeling, and 
acting, and from the diversity of dififerent nations in 
these habits, inferred that nothing was by nature beau- 
tiful or deformed, true or false, good or bad, but that 
these distinctions originated solely in custom. The 
modern scepticism of Montaigne terminates in the same 
assertion ; and the sublime misanthropy of Pascal has 
almost carried him to a similar exaggeration. “ In the 
just and the unjust,” says the latter, “we find hardly 
anything which does not change its character in chang- 
ing its climate. Three degrees of an elevation of the 
pole reverses the whole of jurisprudence. A meridian 
is decisive of truth, and a few years of possession. Fun- 
damental laws change. Eight has its epochs. A plea- 
sant j ustice which a river or a mountain limits. Truth, 
on this side the Pyrenees, error on the other!”® This 
doctrine was exaggerated, but it has a foundation in 
truth ; and the most zealous champions of the immu- 
tability of moral distinctions are unanimous in ac- 
knowledging the powerful influence which the opinions, 
tastes, manners, affections, and actions of the society 

a PensSes, partie L art, vi. § 8, (voL ii. p. 126, ed. Faiigire.) 
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in wMcli we Kve, exert upon all and eacli of its mem- lectt. 
bers.“ — — — 

Nor is this influence of man on man less unambi-ThiEmflo- 
guous in times of social tranquillity, than in crises of 
social convulsion. In seasoils of political and religious 
revolution, there arises a struggle between the resisting 
force of ancient habits and the contagious sympathy 
of new modes of feeling and thought In one portion 
of society, the inveterate influence of custom prevails 
over the contagion of example ; in others, the contagion 
of example prevails over the conservative force of an- 
tiquity and habit. In either case, however, we think 
and act always in sympathy with others. “We re- 
main,” says an illustrious philosopher, “ submissive so 
long as the world continues to set the example. As 
we follow the herd in forming our conceptions of what 
is respectable, so we are ready to follow the multitude 
also, when such conceptions come to be questioned or 
rejected ; and are no less vehement reformers, when 
the current of opinion has turned against former estab- 
lishments, than we were zealous abettors while that 
current continued to set in a different direction.”^ 

Thus it is that no revolution in public opinion is Seiation 
the work of an individual, of a single cause, or of a ividaa?to 
day. When the crisis has arrived, the catastrophe ““ 
must ensue ; but the agents through whom it is ap- 
parently accomplished, though they may accelerate, 
cannot originate its occurrence. Who believes that 
but for Luther or Zwingli the Eeformation would not 
have been ? Their individual, their personal energy 
and zeal, perhaps, hastened by a year or two the event ; 

a See Memers, Dhtersuckungem icher serrations in th.e text are 'borrowed. 
die DenUcrafte nnd WilUnsikraJU du ^ Ferguson’s Moral and FoMical 
Memchen^ u 825 et seq. (ed 1806); toI. i part. L chap, ii §ll,p. 

from whom most of the preceding oh- 185, 
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liECfT. but had the public mind not been already ripe for their 
— ^ — revolt, the fate of Luther and Zwingli, in the sixteenth 
century, would have been that of Huss and Jerome of 
Prague in the fifteenth. Woe to the revolutionist who 
is not himself a creature ftf the revolution! K he an- 
ticipate, he is lost ; for it requires, what no individual 
can supply, a long and powerful counter-sympathy in 
a nation to untwine the ties of custom which bind a 
people to the established and the old. This is finely 
expressed by Schiller, in a soliloquy fijom the mouth 
of the revolutionary Wallenstein : — 

Sckller " What is thy purpose ? Hast thou fairly iveighed it 2 

Thou seekest eVn from its broad base to shake 
The calm enthroned majesty of power, 

By ages of possession consecrate — 

Birm rooted in the rugged soil of custom — 

And with the people’s first and fondest faith, 

As with a thousand stubborn tendrils twined. 

That were no strife where strength contends uith strength. 

It is not strength I fear — I fear no foe 
Whom with my bodily eye I see and scan , 

Who, brave himself, inflames my courage too. 

It is an unseen enemy I dread, 

Who, in the hearts of mankind, fights against me — 

Fearful to me but from his own weak fear. 

Not that which proudly towers in life and strength 
Is truly dreadful ; but the mean and common, 

The memory of the eternal yedti day, 

Which, ever-warning, ever still returns, 

And weighs to-morrow, for it weighed to-day ; 

Out of the common is man’s nature framed, 

And custom is the nurse to whom he cleaves. 

Woe then to him whose daring hand profanes 
The honoured heir-looms of his ancestors I 
There is a consecrating power in time ; 

And what is grey with years to man is godlike. 

Be in possession, and thou art in right ; 

The crowd t\t 11 lend thee aid to keep it sacred.” « 

This may enable you to understand how seductive 

a Tht Death of WalUnetem, (translated by Mr George Moir,) Act L scene 4. 
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is the influence of ezample ; and I should have no leot. 
end were I to quote to you all that philosophers have — ^ — 
said of the prevalence and evil influence of prejudice 
and opinion. 

We have seen that custom’ is called, by Pindar andrestimomea 
Herodotus, the Queen of the world — and the samepllra'tnhe 
thing is expressed by the adage — “Mundus regiturreMWid 
opinionibus.” “ Opinion,” says the great Pascal, “ dis- 
poses of aU things. It constitutes beauty, justice, hap- 
piness ; and these are the aU. in aU of the world. I 
would with all my heart see the Italian book of which 
I know only the title, — a title, however, which is itself 
worth many books — Della opinione regina del mondo. 

I subscribe to it implicitly.” “ “ Ooutume,” says Eegnier, 

“ Ooutume, opinion, xeines de notre sort, 

Vous r4glez des mortels, et la vie, et la mort ! 

“ Almost every opinion we have,” says the pious Char- 
ron, “ we have but by authority ; we believe, judge, 
act, live and die on trust, as common custom teaches 
us ; and rightly, for we are too weak to decide and 
choose of ourselves. But the wise do not act thus.” ^ 

“ Every opinion,” says Montaigne, “is strong enough 
to have had its martyrs;”'*' and Sir W. Kaleigh — 

“ It is opinion, not truth, that traveUeth the world 
without passport.” ® “ Opinion,” says Heraclitus, “ is a 
falling sickness;”* and Luther—" 0 doxa! doxa' quam 
es communis noxa.” In a word, as Hommel has it, 

" An ounce of custom outweighs a ton of reason. ^ 

Such being the recognised universality and evil ef- 

oPe»i««e*,parMei.art vi §3. [VoL 8 Prefacs to Ws BUtory of the 
ii p 52, ed Faagfere. M. Faugirehas WorU. 
restored tlie original text of Pascal — « Uiog Laert., lib. ix. § 7. 

dispose de tout” The f [Alex. T. Joch (Hommel), Uhef 
ordinary reading is X^opfazon. — E d.} Belohnujtg wid Strafe, p. 111. See 
S Be la Shpesse, liv. i. chap, xri %-m^,Ph%loeophisches Lexihm, loL v. 
y Euait, lir. i. chap. xl. p. 467, art Oewdlinkea ] 
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feet of prejudice, philosophers have, consequently, been 
unanimous in making doubt the first step towards phi- 
losophy, Aristotle has a fine chapter in his Metaphy- 
sics “ on the utility of doubt, and on the things which 
we ought first to doubtf of ; and he concludes by es- 
tablishing that the success of philosophy depends on 
the art of doubting well This is even enjoined on us 
by the Apostle. For in saying “ Prove ” (which may 
be more correctly translated tesi) — “ Test all things,” 
he implicitly commands us to doubt all things, 

“ He,” says Bacon, "who would become philosopher, 
must commence by repudiating belief ; and he con- 
cludes one of the most remarkable passages of his 
writings with the observation, that “were there a 
single man to be found with a firmness sufficient to 
efface from his mind the theories and notions vulgarly 
received, and to apply his intellect free and without 
prevention, the best hopes might be entertained of his 
suceesa” “ To philosophise,” says Descartes, “ seri- 
ously, and to good effect, it is necessary for a man to 
renounce aU prejudices ; in other words, to apply the 
greatest care to doubt of all his previous opinions 
so long as these have not been subjected to a new 
examination, and been recognised as true,” ® But it 
is needless to multiply authorities in support of so 

a Lib. u c 1 . — Ed. mus, notiombus, farrago quaedam est, 

^ This saying is attributed by Ga- et congeries Quod siquis setate nia- 
tien-Amoult to Diderot See Doct, tura, et sensibtis integris, et mente 
Phil, p 89 — Ed. repurgata, se ad expenentiam, et ad 

y " Hemo adbuc tanta mentis con- particularia de integro applicet, de 
stantia inventus est, nt decrevent, et eo melms sperandum est.”— iVbu 
sibi imposuerit, tbeonas et notiones Org , i aph. xcvii. ; Works, voL ix. 
communes penitus abolere, et intel- p 252, (Montagu’s ed.) See also 
leetum abrasum et sequuin ad parti- omnino Nov Org,, l aph. Ixviii. 
culana,de integro, applicaie. Itaque B Pnn PW., pars i. §75. [Of. 
ilia ratio humana quam habemus, ex Clauberg, JOe Buhitaticme Cartesiana, 
multafide, et multo etiam casu, nec cc. i. u. Opera, p. 1331 . — Ed ] 
non ex puerilibus, quas pnmo hausi- 
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obvious a tnitb. The ancient philosophers refused to lect. 
admit slaves to their instruction. Prejudice ^ — 

men slaves ; it disqualifies them for the pursuit of 
truth ; and their emancipation from prejudice is what 
philosophy first inculcates on, what it first requires 
of, its disciples.® Let us, however, beware that We 
act not the part of revolted slaves ; that in asserting 
our liberty we do not run into licence. Philosophical PhUosophi- 
doubt K not an end but a mean. We doubt 
order that we may believe ; we begin that we may 
not end with doubt We doubt once that we may 
believe always ; we renounce authority that we may 
follow reason; we surrender opinion that we may 
obtain knowledge. We must be protestants, not in- 
fidels, in philosophy. “ There is a great difference,” iiaie- 
says Malebranche, “ between doubting and doubting. 

We doubt through passion and brutality; through 
blindness and malice, and finally through fancy and 
from the very wish to doubt ; but we doubt also from 
prudence and through distrust, from wisdom and 
through penetration of mind. The former doubt is a 
doubt of darkness, which never issues to the light, but 
leads us always further from it ; the latter is a doubt 
which is bom of the light, and which aids in a certain 
sort to produce light in its turn.” ^ Indeed, were the 
effect of philosophy the establishment of doubt, the 
remedy would be worse than the disease. Doubt, as 
a permanent state of mind, would be, in fact, little 
better than an inteUectual death. The mind lives as 
it believes, — ^it lives in the affirmation of itself, of 
nature, and of God ; a doubt upon any one of these 
would be a diminution of its life, — a. doubt upon the 

a [Cf. Gatien-Amoult, JOoci, Fkzl,, 0 JRecherche de la, VSnti, liv. i, 
p 41 ] chap. XX § 3. 
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three, were it possible, would be tantamount to a men- 
tal annihilation. It is well observed, by Mr Stewart, 
“that it is not merely in order to free the mind j&om 
the influence of error, that it is useful to examine the 
foundation of establishe*d opinions. It is such an 
examination alone, that, in an inquisitive age like the 
present, can secure a philosopher from the danger of 
un lim ited scepticism. To this extreme, indeed, the 
complexion of the times is more likely to give him 
a tendency, than to implicit credulity. In the for- 
mer ages of ignorance and superstition, the intimate 
association which had been formed, in the prevailing 
systems of education, between truth and error, had 
given to the latter an ascendant over the minds of 
men, which it could never have acquired if divested 
of such an alliance. The case has, of late years, 
been most remarkably reversed : the common sense 
of mankind, in consequence of the growth of a more 
liberal spirit of inquiry, has revolted against many of 
those absurdities which had so long held human reason 
in captivity; and it was, perhaps, more than could 
have been reasonably eapected, that, m the first mo- 
ments of their emancipation, philosophers should have 
stopped short at the precise boundary which cooler 
reflection and more moderate views would have pre- 
scribed. The fact is, that they have passed far beyond 
it ; and that, in their zeal to destroy prejudices, they 
have attempted to tear up by the roots many of the 
best and happiest and most essential principles of our 
nature. That implicit credulity is a mark of a feeble 
mind, wiU not be disputed ; but it may not, perhaps, 
be as generally acknowledged, that the case is the 
same with rmlimited scepticism : on the contrary, we 
are sometimes apt to ascribe this disposition to a more 
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than ordinary vigour of intellect. Such a prejudice lect. 
was by no means unnatural, at that period in the — ^ 
history of modem Europe, when reason first began to 
throw off the yoke of authority, and when it unques- 
tionably required a superiority of imderstanding, as 
well as of intrepidity, for an individual to resist the 
contagion of prevailing superstition. But, in the pre- 
sent age, in which the tendency of fashionable opinions 
is directly opposite to those of the vulgar, the philo- 
sophical creed, or the philosophical scepticism, of by 
far the greater number of those who value themselves 
on an emancipation from popular errors, arises fix»m 
the very same weakness with the credulity of the mul- 
titude ; nor is it going too far to say, with Eousseau, 
that ‘ he who, in the end of the eighteenth century, 
has brought himself to abandon all his early principles 
without discrimination, would probably have been a 
bigot in the days of the League.’ In the midst of 
those contrary impulses of fashionable and vulgar 
prejudices, he alone evinces the superiority and the 
strength of his mind, who is able to disentangle truth 
from error ; and to oppose the clear conclusions of 
his own unbiassed faculties to the united clamours of 
superstition and of false philosophy. Such are the 
men whom nature marks out to be the lights of the 
world ; to fix the wavering opinions of the multitude, 
and to impress their own characters on that of their 
age.”® 

In a word, philosophy is, as Aristotle has justly Amtotie. 
expressed it, not the art of doubting, but the art of 
doubting weU.^ 

o MeTnentSjVol i book, ii § 1 ; Coll, airopnoat koXSs* ^ yhp ^tfrepov einropta 
Works, vol. u p. 68 et seq, — Ed. K^irts vp^repov avopoviMOfcov itrrl, 

$ Metaph., 11 1. "'Eo'Ti 5e rots efe- XiSetP 5* oIk %<rriy ayyoovvras rhv 5e<r- 
vopTjtrou ^ov\op.4pots vpoifpyov p4v, — Ed. 
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In the second place, in obedience to the precept of 
— — Socrates, the passions, under which we shall include 
pracbai doth, ought to be subjugated. 

These ruffle the tranquillity of the mind, and conse- 
pasi$ions. quently deprive it of th6^ power of carefully consider- 
ing all that the solution of a question requires should 
be examined, A man under the agitation of any 
lively emotion, is hardly aware of aught but what has 
immediate relation to the passion which agitates and 
engrosses him. Among the affections which influence 
the will, and induce it to adhere to scepticism or error, 
Sloth. there is none more dangerous than sloth. The greater 
proportion of mankind are inchned to spare themselves 
the trouble of a long and laborious inquiry ; or they 
fancy that a superficial examination is enough; and 
the slightest agreement between a few objects, in a 
few petty points, they at once assume as evincing the 
correspondence of the whole throughout. Others apply 
themselves exclusively to the matters which it is 
absolutely necessary for them to know, and take no 
account of any opmion but that which they have 
stumbled on, — ^for no other reason than that they have 
embraced it, and are unwilling to recommence the 
labour of learning. They receive their opinion on the 
authority of those who have had suggested to them 
their own ; and they are always facile scholars, for 
the slightest probability is, for them, all the evidence 
that they require. 

Pnde. Pride is a powerful impediment to a progress in 
knowledge. Under the influence of this passion, men 
seek honour but not truth. They do not cultivate 
what is most valuable in reality, but what is most 
valuable in opinion. They disdain, perhaps, what can 
be easily accomplished, and apply themselves to the 
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obscure and recondite ; but as tbe Tulgar and easy is 
tbe foundation on which the rare and arduous is built, 
they fail even in attaining the object of their ambition, 
and remain with only a farrago of confused and ill- 
assorted notions. In all itS phases, self-love is an 
enemy to philosophical progress ; and the history of 
philosophy is fiUed with the illusions of which it has 
been the source. On the one side, it has led men to 
dose their eyes against the most evident truths which 
were not in harmony with their adopted opinions. 
It is said that there was not a physician in Europe, 
above the age of forty, who would admit Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood. On the 
other hand, it is finely observed by Bacon, that “ the 
eye of human intellect is not dry, W receives a suffu- 
sion from the win and from the affections, so that it 
may almost be said to engender any sciences it pleases. 
For what a man wishes to be true, that he prefers be- 
lieving.”® And, in another place^ “if the human intel- 
lect hath once taken a liking to any doctrine, either 
because received and credited, or because otherwise 
pleasing, — it draws everything else into harmony with 
that doctrine, and to its support; and albeit there 
may be foimd a more powerful array of contradictory 
instances, these, however, it either does not observe, 
or it contemns, or by distinction extenuates and 
rejects.”'® 

a Nov, Org , lib. i. aph. xlix 
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LECTUEE VI. 

THE METHOD OF PHILOSOPHY. 

LECT. The next question we proceed to consider is, — ^Wiat 

is the true Method or Methods of Philosophy 1 

There is only one possible method in philosophy ; 
and what have been called the different methods of 
different philosophers, vary from each other only as 
more or less perfect applications of this one Method 
to the objects of knowledge. 

Method a All method® is a rational progress, — a progress 
towards an end ; and the method of philosophy is the 
procedure conducive to the end which philosophy pro- 
poses. The ends, — ^the final causes, — of philosophy, as 
we have seen, are two; — ^first, the discovery of efficient 
causes, secondly, the generalisation of our knowledge 
into unity ; — ^two ends, however, which fall together 
into one, inasmuch as the higher we proceed in the 
discovery of causes, we necessarily approximate more 
and more to unity. The detection of the one in the 
Phiiofiophy might, therefore, be laid down as the end to 

philosophy, though it can never reach it, tends 
metiiod. continually to approximate. But, considering philo- 

a [On the difference between Or- aliam, Methodusntunamperaliam ” 
der and Method, see Facciolati, Jiudi- Cf Zabarella, Op Log , pp. 189, 149, 
menta Logtca, pars iv. c. 1, note : 223, 225 , Molinsens, Log , p, 234 et 
"Methodus differt ab Ordme, qma seq., p. 244 etseq, ed. 1613.] 
ordo facit nt rem nnam discamns post 
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Sophy in relation to both these ends, I shall endeavour lect. 

to show you that it has only one possible method. ^ 

Considering philosophy, in the first place, iu relation TUBsho™ 
to its first end, — ^the discovery of causes, — we haveStL^ 
seen that causes, (taking that term as synonymous 
for all without which the effect would not be), are 
only the coefficients of the effect; an effect being 
nothing more than the sum or complement of all the 
partial causes, the concurrence of which constitute its 
existence. This being the case, — and as it is only 
by experience that we discover what particular causes 
must conspire to produce such or such an effect, — 
it follows, that nothing can become known to us as 
a cause except in and through its effect; in other 
words, that we can only attain to the knowledge 
of a cause by extracting it out of its effect. To 
take the example we formerly employed, of a neutral 
salt. This, as I observed, is made up by the con- 
junction of three proximate causes, — viz., an acid, 

— an alkali, — and the force which brought the 
alkali and the acid into the requisite approxima- 
tion. This last, as a transitory condition, and not 
alw^ays the same, we shall throw out of account. 

Now, though we might know the acid and the alkali 
in themselves as distinct phsenomena, we could never 
know them as the concurrent causes of the salt,' 
unless we had known the salt as their effect. And 
though, in this example, it happens that we are able 
to compose the effect by the union of its causes, and 
to decompose it by their separation, — this is only 
an accidental circumstance ; for the far greater num- 
ber of the objects presented to our observation, can 
only be decomposed, but not actually recomposed, and 
in those which can be recomposed, this possibility is 
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itself only the result of a knowledge of the causes pre- 
viously obtained by an original decomposition of the 
effect. 

In so &r, therefore, as philosophy is the research of 
causes, the one necessarf condition of its possibility 
is the decomposition of effects into their constituted 
causes. This is the fundamental procedure of philo- 
sophy, and is called by a Greek term Analysis. But 
though analysis be the fundamental procedure, it is 
still only a mean towards an end. We analyse only 
that we may comprehend ; and we comprehend only 
inasmuch as we are able to reconstruct in thought the 
complex effects which we have analysed into their 
elements. This mental reconstruction is, therefore, the 
final, the consummative procedure of philosophy, and 
it is familiarly known by the Greek term Synthesis. 
Analysis and synthesis, though commonly treated as 
two different methods, are, if properly understood, 
only the two necessary parts of the same method. 
Each is the relative and the correlative of the other. 
Analysis, without a subsequent synthesis, is incom- 
plete ; it is a mean cut off from its end. Synthesis, 
without a previous analysis, is baseless ; for synthesis 
receives from analysis the elements which it recom- 
poses. And, as synthesis supposes analysis as the pre- 
requisite of its possibility, so it is also dependent on 
analysis for the qualities of its existence. The value 
of every synthesis depends upon the value of the fore- 
going analysis. K the precedent analysis afford false 
elements, the subsequent S3mthesis of these elements 
will necessarily afford a false result. If the elements 
furnished by analysis are assumed, and not really dis- 
covered,— in other words, if they be hypothetical, — ^the 
synthesis of these hypothetical elements will consti- 
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tute only a conjectural theory. The legitimacy of leot. 

every synthesis is thus necessarily dependent on the 

legitimacy of the analysis which it presupposes, and 
on which if founds. 

These two relative procedures are thus equally ne- Constitute 
cessary to each other. On the one hand, analysis 
without synthesis affords only a commenced, only an 
incomplete, knowledge. On the other, synthesis with- 
out analysis is a false knowledge, — ^that is, no know- 
ledge at all. Both, therefore, are absolutely necessary 
to philosophy, and both are, in philosophy, as much 
parts of the same method as, in the animal body, in- 
spiration and expiration are of the same vital func- 
tion. But though these operations are each requisite 
to the other, yet were we to distinguish and compare 
what ought only to be considered as conjoined, it is to 
analysis that the preference must be accorded. An 
analysis is always valuable ; for though now without 
a synthesis, this synthesis may at any time be added ; 
whereas a sjnathesis without a previous analysis is 
radically and ab initio null. 

So far, therefore, as regards the first end of philoso- 
phy, or the discovery of causes, it appears that there is 
only one possible method, — ^that method of which ana- 
lysis is the foundation, synthesis the completion. In 
the second place, considering philosophy in relation to 
its second end, — ^the carrying up our knowledge into 
unity, — ^the same is equally apparent 

Everything presented to our observation, whether Oniy one 
external or internal, whether through sense or self-SS— 
consciousness, is presented in complexily. Through reSn to 
sense the objects crowd upon the mind in multitudes, endrfPhi- 
and each separate individual of these multitudes 
itself a congeries of many various qualities. The same 
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is the ease with the phsenomena of self-consciousness. 
Every modification of mind is a complex state ; and 
the different elements of each state manifest them- 
selves only in and through each other. Thus, nothing 
but multiplicity is ever presented to our observation ; 
and yet our faculties are so limited that they are able 
to comprehend at once only the very simplest con- 
junctions. There seems, therefore, a singular dispro- 
portion between our powers of knowledge and the 
objects to be known. How is the equilibrium to be 
restored ? This is the great problem proposed by na- 
ture, and which analysis and synthesis, in combination, 
enable us to solve. For example, I perceive a tree, 
among other objects of an extensive landscape, and I 
wish to obtain a full and distinct conception of that 
tree. What ought I to do 1 Divide et imp&ra : I 
must attend to it by itself that is, to the exclusion of 
the other constituents of the scene before me. I thus 
analyse that scene ; I separate a petty portion of it 
from the rest, in order to consider that portion apart. 
But this is not enough, the tree itself is not a unity, 
but, on the contrary, a complex assemblage of ele- 
ments, far beyond what my powers can master at 
once, I must cany my analysis still farther. Accord- 
ingly, I consider successively its height, its breadth, 
its shape ; I then proceed to its trunk, rise from that 
to its branches, and follow out its different ramifica- 
tions; I now fix my attention on the leaves, and 
severally examine their form, colour, &c. It is only 
after having thus, by analysis, detached aU these 
parts, in order to deal with them one by one, that I 
am able, by reversing the process, folly to compre- 
hend them again in a series of synthetic acts. By 
synthesis, rising from the ultimate analysis step by 
step, I view the parts in relation to each other, and, 
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finally, to the whole of which they are the constituents ; i-ect. 

I reconstruct them ; and it is only through these two ^ 

counter-processes of analysis and synthesis that I am 
able to convert the confused perception of the tree, 
which I obtained at first si^t^ into a dear, and dis- 
tinct, and comprehensive knowledge.® 

But if analysis and synthesis be required to afford 
us a perfect knowledge even of one individual object of 
sense, stiU more are they required to enable the mind 
to reduce an indefinite multitude of objects, — ^the infi- 
nitude we may say of nature, — to the limits 'of its own 
finite comprehension. To accomplish this, it is requi- 
site to extract the one out of the many, and thus to 
recall multitude to unity, — confusion to order. And 
how is this performed 1 The one in the many being 
that in which a plurality of objects agree, — that is, 
may be considered as the same ; and the agreement 
of objects in any common quality being discoverable 
only by an observation and comparison of the objects 
themselves : it follows that a knowledge of the one can 
only be evolved out of a foregoing knowledge of the 
many. But this evolution can only be accomplished 
by an analysis and a synthesis. By analysis, from the 
infinity of objects presented to om observation, we 
select some. These we consider apart, and, further, 
only in certain points of view, — and we compare these 
objects with others also considered in the same points 
of view. So far the procedure is analytic. Having 
discovered, however, by 'this observation and compa- 
rison, that certain objects agree in certain respects, we 
generalise the qualities in which they coincide, — that 
is, from a certain number of individual instances we 
infer a general law ; we perform what is called an act 
of induction. This induction is erroneously viewed induction. 

a [On tlie subject of analysis and synthesis, compare Condillac, Logique, cc. L lij 
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as analytic; it is purely a synthetic process.® For 
example, from our experience, — ^and all experience, be 
it that of the individual or of mankind, is only finite, 
— ^from our limited experience, I say, that bodies, as 
observed by us, attract elch other, we infer by induc- 
tion the unlimited conclusion that all bodies gravi- 
tate towards each other. Now, here the consequent 
contains much more than was contained in the ante- 
cedent. Experience, the antecedent, only says, and 
only can say — ^this, that, and the other body gravi- 
tate, (that is, some bodies gravitate) ; the consequent 
educed from that antecedent says , — all bodies gravi- 
tate. The antecedent is limited, the consequent un- 
limited. Something, therefore, has been added to the 
antecedent in order to legitimate the inference, if we 
are not to hold the consequent itself as absurd ; for, 
as you will hereafter learn, no conclusion must con- 
tain more than was contained in the premises from 
which it is drawn. What then is this something ? 
If we consider the inductive process, this wiU be at 
once apparent. 

The aflfrmation, this, that, and the other body gra- 
vitate, is connected with the affirmation, aU bodies 
gravitate, only by inserting between the two a third 
affirmation, by which the two other affirmations are 
connected into reason and consequent, — ^that is, into a 
logical cause and effect. What that is I shall explain. 
All scientific induction is founded on the presumption 
that nature is uniform in her operations. Of the 
ground and origin of this presumption, I am not now 

a It may be considered as the one simpler and more convenient point of 
or the other, according as the whole view ; and in this respect Induction is 
and its parts are viewed in the rela- properly synthetic See the Author’s 
tions of comprehension or of exten- Bumsnons, p 173 , — Ed. 
sion. The latter, however, is the 
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to speak. I shall only say, that, as it is a principle 
which we suppose in all our inductions, it cannot be 
itself a product of induction. It is, therefore, inter- 
polated in the inductive reasoning by the mind itself. 
In our example the reasonihg will, accordingly, run 
as follows : 

This, that, and the other body, (some bodies), are 
observed to gravitate ; 

But, (as nature is uniform in her operations), this, 
that, and the other body, (some bodies), represent aU 
bodies ; 

Therefore all bodies gravitate. 

Now, in this and other examples of induction, it is 
the mind which binds up the separate substances ob- 
served and collected into a whole, and converts what 
is only the observation of many particulars into a uni- 
versal law. This procedure is manifestly synthetic. 

Now, you will remark that analysis and synthesis 
are here absolutely dependent on each other. The 
previous observation and comparison, — ^the analytic 
foundation, — are only instituted for the sake of the 
subsequent induction, — ^the i^thetic consummation. 
What boots it to observe and to compare, if the 
uniformities we discover among objects are never 
generalised into laws % We have obtained an histo- 
rical, but not a philosophical, knowledge. Here, there- 
fore, analysis without synthesis is incomplete. On the 
other hand, an induction which does not proceed upon a 
competent enumeration of particulars, is either doubt- 
ful, improbable, or null ; for all synthesis is dependent 
on a foregone analysis for whatever degree of certainty 
it may pretend to. Thus, considering philosophy in 
relation to its second end, unity or system, it is mani- 
fest, that the method by which it accomplish^ that 
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LECT. end, is a method involving both an analytic and a 
^ — synthetic process. 

The history Now, as philosophy has only one possible method, 
^hy jnaai- so the History of philosophy only mardfests the con- 
i^triessditions of this one method, more or less accurately 
folSIment fulfilled. There are aberrations in the method, — ^no 


ofthecondi- i ,• j* •. 

tionsofthe aberrations from it. 

Si^***^ " Philosophy commenced with the first act of reflec- 

phito^phf objects of sense or self-consciousness, for 

the purpose of explaining them. And with that first 
act of reflection, the method of philosophy began, in 
its application of an analysis, and in its application of 
a synthesis, to its object. The first philosophers nat- 
urally endeavoured to explain the enigma of external 
nature. The magnificent spectacle of the material uni- 
verse, and the marvellous demonstrations of power and 
wisdom which it everywhere exhibited, were the objects 
which called forth the earliest efibrts of speculation. 
Philosophy was thus, at its commencement, physical, 
not psychological; it was not the problem of the soul, 
but the problem of the world, which it first attempted 
to solve. 

“ And what was the procedure of philosophy in its 
solution of this problem ? Did it first decompose the 
whole into its parts, in order again to reconstruct 
them into a system 1 This it could not accomplish ; 
but still it attempted this, and nothing else. A com- 
plete analysis was not to be expected from the first 
efibrts of intelligence ; its decompositions were neces- 
sarily partial and imperfect ; a partial and imperfect 
analysis afibrded only hypothetical elements ; and the 
synthesis of these elements issued, consequently, only 
in a one-sided or erroneous theory. 

“ Thales, the founder of the Ionian philosophy, de- 
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voted an especial study to the phsenomena of the lect. 

material universe ; and, struck with the appearances ^ — 

of power which water manifested in the formation of the loaic 
bodies, he analysed all existences into this element, 
which he viewed as the uniii^rsal principle, — the uni- 
versal agent of creation. He proceeded by an incom- 
plete analysis, and generalised by hj^othesis the law 
which he drew by induction from the observation of a 
small series of phenomena. 

“ The Ionifls*!S5hool continued in the same path. They 
limited themselves to the study of external nature, and 
sought in matter the principle of existence. Anaxi- 
mander of Miletus, the countryman and disciple of 
Thales, deemed that he had traced the primary cause 
of creation to an ethereal principle, which occupied 
space, and whose different combinations constituted 
the universe of matter. Anaximenes found the ori- 
ginal dement in air, from which, by rarefaction and 
condensation, he educed existences. Anaxagoras car- 
ried his analysis farther, and made a more discreet 
use of hypothesis; he rose to the conception of an 
intelligent first cause, 'distinct from the phaenomena 
of nature ; and his notion of the Deity was so far 
above the gross conceptions of his contemporaries, 
that he was accused of atheism. 

“ Pythagoras, the founder of the Italic school, ana- pythagom 
lysed the properties of number ; and the relations which iLil * 
this analysis revealed, he elevated into principles of®^’’ 
the mental and material universe. Mathematics were 
his only objects; Ms analysis was partial, and Ms 
synthesis was consequently hypothetical. The Italic 
school developed the notions of Pythagoras, and, ex- 
clusively preoccupied with therdations and harmonies 
of existence, its disciples did not extend their specu- 
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lation to the consideration either of substance or of 
cause. 

“ Thus, these earlier schools, taking external nature 
for their point of departure, proceeded by an impeifeet 
analysis, and a presumptuous synthesis, to the con- 
struction of exclusive systems, — ^in which Idealism, or 
Materialism, preponderated, according to the kind of 
data on which they founded. 

“The Eleatic school, which is distinguished into 
two branches, the one of Physical, the other of Meta- 
physical, speculation, exhibits the same character, the 
same point of departure, the same tendency, and the 
same errors. 

“ These errors led to the scepticism of the Sophists, 
which was assailed by Socrates, — ^the sage who deter- 
mined a new epoch in philosophy by directing obser- 
vation on man himself ; and henceforward the study 
of mind becomes the prime and central science of 
philosophy. 

“ The point of departure was changed, but not the 
method. The observation or analysis of the human 
imnd, though often profound, remained always incom- 
plete. Fortunately, the first disciples of Socrates, imi- 
tating the prudence of their master, and warned by 
the downfall of the systems of the Ionic, Italic, and 
Eleatic schools, made a sparing use of synthesis, and 
hardly a pretension to system. 

“Plato and Aristotle directed their observation on 
the phaenomena of intelligence, and we cannot too 
highly admire the profundity of their analysis, and 
even the sobriety of their synthesis. Plato devoted 
himself more particularly to the higher faculties of 
intelligence ; and his disciples were led, by the love 
of generalisation, to regard as the intellectual whole 
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those portions of intelligenee vliich their master had lect. 

analysed ; and this exclusive spirit gave birth to sys ^ — 

terns false, not in themselves, but as resting upon a 
too narrow basis. Aristotle, on the other hand, whose 
genius was of a more positive character, analysed with 
admirable acuteness those operations of mind which 
stand in more immediate relation to the senses ; and 
this tendency, which among his followers became often 
exclusive and exaggerated, naturally engendered sys- 
tems which more or less tended to materialism.”® 

The school of Alexandria, in which the systems School of 
resulting from these opposite tendencies were com- 
bined, endeavoured to reconcile and to fuse them into 
a still more comprehensive system. Eclecticism, — 

conciliation, — ^union, were, in all things, the grand aim 
of the Alexandrian school. Geographically situated 
between Greece and Asia, it endeavoured to ally 
Greek with Asiatic genius, religion with philosophy. 

Hence the Neoplatonic system, of which the last great 
representative is Proclus. This system is the result Protioo. 
of the long labour of the Socratic schools. It is an 
edifice reared by synthesis out of the materials which 
analysis had collected, proved, and accumulated, from 
Socrates down to Plotinus. 

But a synthesis is of no greater value than its rela- 
tive analysis ; and as the analysis of the earlier Greek 
philosophy was not complete, the synthesis of the 
Alexandrian school was necessarily imperfect 

In the scholastic philosophy, analysis and observa- TheScho- 
tion were too often neglected in some departments of i^phy *' 
philosophy, and too often carried rashly to excess in 
others. 

After the revival of letters, during the fifteenth 

a G^ruzez, Nomeau Cours de Phzlosojfhw, p. 4-8. Paris, 1834, (2d ed.) 
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LECT. and sisteentli centuries, tlie labours of pbilosopby 

^ — "Were principally occupied in restoring and illustrating 

tbe Greek systems ; and it "was not until the seven- 
Utei teenth century, that a new epoch was determined by 
the genius of Bacon aifd Descartes. In Bacon and 
Bacon ana Descaitcs OUT modem philosophy may be said to ori- 
** ginate, inasmuch as they were the first who made the 
doctrine of method a principal object of consideration. 
They both proclaimed, that, for the attainment of 
scientific knowledge, it is necessary to observe with 
care, — ^that is, to analyse ; to reject every element as 
hypothetical, ivhich this analysis does not spontane- 
ously afford ; to call in esperiment in aid of observa- 
tion ; and to attempt no synthesis or generalisation, 
until the relative analysis has been completely accom- 
plished. They showed that previous philosophers had 
erred, not by rejecting either analysis or ^mthesis, 
but by hurrying on to synthetic induction from a 
limited or specious analytic observation. They pro- 
pounded no new method of philosophy, they only 
expounded the conditions of the old. They showed 
that these conditions had rarely been fulfilled by phi- 
losophers in time past; and exhorted them to their 
fulfilment in time to come. They thus explained the 
petiy progress of the past philosophy ; and justly 
anticipated a gigantic advancement for the future. 
Such was their precept, but such unfortunately was 
not their example. There are no philosophers who 
merit so much in the one respect ; none, perhaps, who 
deserve less in the other. 

Tiesdtof Of philosophy since Bacon and Descartes we at 
noai sketch present say nothing. Of that we shall hereafter have 
of ^080- occasion to speak. But to sum up what this 

historical sketch was intended to illustrate. There is 
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but one possible method of philosophy, — a combina- 
tion of analysis and synthesis ; and the purity and 
equilibrium of these two elements constitute its per- 
fection. The aberrations of philosophy have been all 
so many violations of the laws of this one method. 
Philosophy has erred, because it built its systems 
upon incomplete or erroneous analysis; and it can 
only proceed in safety, if, from accurate and unexclu- 
sive observation, it rise, by successive generalisation, 
to a comprehensive system. 


I.ECT. 

VI. 
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LECTURE VII. 

THE Divisions OF PHILOSOPHY. 

lect. I have already endeavoured to afford you a general 
notion of what Philosophy comprehends : I now pro- 
ceed to say something in regard to the Parts into 
which it has been divided. Here, however, I must 
limit myself to the most famous distributions, and to 
those which, as founded on fundamental principles, 
it more immediately concerns you to know. For, were 
I to attempt an enumeration of the various Divisions 
of Philosophy which have been proposed, I should 
only confuse you with a multitude of contradictory 
opinions, with the reasons of which you could not, at 
present, possibly be made acquainted. 

E^pediency Seueca, iu a letter to his young friend Lucilius, 
of Pbaoso-” expresses the wish that the whole of philosophy might, 
like the spectacle of the universe, be at once submit- 
ted to our view. “ Utinam, quemadmodum universi 
mundi facies in eonspectum venit, ita philosophia tota 
nobis posset occurrere, simillimum mundo speetacu- 
lum.” “ But as we cannot survey the universe at a 
glance, neither can we contemplate the whole of philo- 
sophy in one act of consciousness. We can only master 
it gradually and piecemeal; and this is in fact the 
reason why philosophers have always distributed their 

o EpiM Ixxxix. 
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science, (constituting, thougli it does, one organic lect. 

■vrhole), into a plurality of sciences. The expediency, ^ 

and even necessity, of a division of pMosopliy, in order 
that the mind may he enabled to embrace in one 
general view its various part^, in their relation to each 
other, and to the whole which they constitute, is ad- 
mitted by every philosopher. “ Res utilis,” continues 
Seneca, “ et ad sapientiam properanti utique necessaria, 
dividi philosophiam, et iugens corpus ejus in membra 
disponi. FacUius enim per partes in cognitionem to- 
tius adducimur.” ® 

But although philosophers agree in regard to the 
utility of such a distribution, they are almost as little 
at one in regard to the parts, as they are in respect to 
the definition, of their science ; and, indeed, their dif- 
ferences in reference to the former, mainly arise firom 
their discrepancies in reference to the latter. For 
they who vary in their comprehension of the whole, 
cannot agree in their division of the parts. 

The most ancient and universally recognised distinc- The most 
tion of philosophy, is into Theoretical and Practical . visioa mto 
These are discriminated by the different nature ofST^lT' 
their ends. Theoretical, called likewise speculative,*"^' 
and contemplative, philosophy has for its highest end 
mere truth or knowledge. Practical philosophy, on 
the other hand, has truth or knowledge only as its 
proximate end, — ^this end being subordinate to the 
ulterior end of some practical action. In theoretical 
philosophy, we know for the sake of knowing, scimm 
ut sciamus : in practical philosophy, we know for the 
sake of acting, s<dmvs ut ojperemur.^ I may here 

a Ejmt. Ixxxix. roes lias it, Pe/r spemlativam^ scimm 

$ ®ecop7int^s p-h hciffr^jxfis rikas SGiamm, per prmtimm scxmm ta 
itX^deia, TTpoKTiK^s S* epyoy, Anst pperemur/* — Ptscmstms, p. 134. Cf. 

Meiaph, A minor, c. 1 ; " or as Aver- In Metaph , lib. u. com 3 — Ed. 
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notice tlie poverty of tte English language, in the 
■want of a ■word to express that practical acti'vity 
which is contradistinguished from mere intellectual 
or speculative energy, — ^what the Greeks expr^s by 
irpaacreiv, the German? by handeln. The want of 
such a word occasions frequent ambiguity; for, to 
express the species which has no appropriate word, 
we are compelled to employ the generic term cbctive. 
Thus our philosophers divide the powers of the mind 
into Intellectual and Active. They do not, however, 
thereby mean to insinuate that the powers called 
intellectual are a whit less energetic than those spe- 
cially denominated active. But, from the want of a 
better word, they are compelled to employ a term 
which denotes at once much more and much less 
than they are desirous of expressing.* I ought to 
observe that the term poetical has also obtained 
with us certain collateral significations, which render 
it in some respects unfit to supply the want." But 
to return. 

This distinction of Theoretical and Practical phi- 
losophy was first explicitly enounced by Aristotle 
and the attempts of the later Platonists to carry it up 
to Plato, and even to Pythagoras, are not worthy of 
statement, far less of refutation. Once promulgated, 
the division was, however, soon generally recognised. 
The Stoics borrowed it, as may be seen from Seneca 
— Philosophia et eontemplativa est eha^va ; spectat, 
simulque agit.” It was also adopted by the Epicu- 
reans ; and, in general, by those Greek and Eoman 

aOt MeidsWorks,^ 511 , n f — Ed. ed by Plato ; Folitwus, p 258 . Tairrt 

i8 Metaph , v. 1 . Il5<ra Bidyoia % roivvv avpvdaras ^rnffriipas Stafpei, r^v 
vpaicTiK^ % vomjriK^ ^ BecafyrirLK'f}, Cf. fiey vpcucriK^v irpocr^viciiiv^ r^v Se p6vov 
7; vi 6;viii 3. But Ed. 

the division had been at least intimafc- 7 Ep, xcv 10 . 
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pMlosophers who viewed their science as versant either lect. 

in the contemplation of nature ('^va-uaj), or in the ^ 

regulation of human action (y0tKr }) for by nature 
they did not denote the material imiverse alone, but 
their Physics included Metaphysics, and tiieir Ethics 
embraced Polities and Economics. There was thus 
only a difference of nomenclature ; for Physical and 
Theoretical, — Ethical and Practical Philosophy, were 
with them terms absolutely equivalent. 

I regard the division of philosophy into Theoretical The dni- 
and Practical as unsound, and this foir two reasona iZply mto 

The first is, that philosophy, as philosophy, is only anlp^“ 
cognitive, — only theoretical: whatever lies beyond the 
sphere of speculation or knowledge, transcends the 
sphere of philosophy ; consequently, to divide philo- 
sophy by any quality ulterior to speculation, is to 
divide it by a difference which does not belong to it. 

Now, the distinction of practical philosophy from theo- 
retical commits this error. For, while it is admitted 
that all philosophy, as cognitive, is theoretical, some 
philosophy is again taken out of this category on the 
ground, that, beyond the mere theory, — the mere cog- 
nition, — it has an ulterior end in its application to 
practice. 

But, in the second place, this difference, even were 
it admissible, would not divide philosophy; for, in 
point of fact, all philosophy must be regarded as prac- 
tical, inasmuch as mere knowledge, — that is, the mere 
possession of truth, — is not the highest end of any 

a Sextus Empiricus, Math,, fieff od rwh k«1 rhv ^EviKovpop 
vii 14 : TStv Se xptKotro^iay civ icol r^v Kcyttc^v Betopiay 

i^irocrrjicap.€y(ov ‘B^vatpdvTjs fiev 6 KoAa- Xovra. Seneca, Spo Ixxxix. : Epi- 
4>dSvtos, rh ipvciKhv KoymSVi curei dnas partes pHlosophiae pnta- 

fi&s 4^ourl riveSf fier^px^o, *A/»x€A.aas vernnt esse, IsTaturalem, atqne Mom- 
81 6 'ABrivouos rh ^^vcmhv icai lem, Eationalem removemnt,” — E d. 

VOL. L H 
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T-Twi T pMosophy, but, on the contrary, all truth or know- 
ledge is valuable only inasmuch as it determines the 


-min d to its contemplation, — ^that is, to practical en- 
ergy. Speculation, therefore, inasmuch as it is not a 
negation of thought, but,* on the contrary, the highest 
energy of intellect, is, in point of fact, pre-eminently 
practical. The practice of one branch of philosophy 
is, indeed, different from that of another ; but all axe 
still practical; for in none is mere knowledge the 
ultimate, — ^the highest end. 

Controversy Among the ancients, the principal difference of 
Softs opinion regarded the relation of Logic to Philosophy 
thfreiatfon and its branches. But as this controversy is of veiy 
PhaoSophy. subordinate importance, and hinges upon distinctions, 
to explain which would require considerable detail, I 
shall content myself with saying, — ^that, by the Pla- 
tonists. Logic was regarded both as a part, and as 
the instrument, of philosophy; — ^by the iristoteliang, 
(Aristotle himsdf is silent), as an instrument, but not 
as a part, of philosophy; — ^by the Stoics, as forming 
one of the three parts of philosophy, — ^Physics or theo- 
retical, Ethics or practical, philosophy, being the other 
two.® But as Logic, whether considered as a part of 
philosophy proper or not, was by all included under 
the philosophical sciences, the division of these sciences 
which latterly prevailed among the Academic, the 
Peripatetic, and the Stoical sects, was into Logic as 
the subsidiary or instrumental doctrine, and into the 


a Alexander Aphrodisiensis, 1% 
Anal, Frwr.y p 2, (ed 1520) ; Am- 
monius, In Categ , c 4 ; Pluloponus, 
In Anal, Fnor , f 4 , Cramer’s Artec- 
doia^ vol iv. p- 417. Compare the 
Author’s Discussions, p. 132 The 
division of Philosophy into Logic, 
Physics, and Ethics, probably oiigi- 


nated with the Stoics See Laertius, 
vii 39; Pseudo- Plutarch, De Flac, 
Phil,, Procem. It is sometimes, but 
apparently without much reason, at- 
tiibuted to Plato See Cicero, Acad, 
Qiicest ft 5; Eusebius, Frcp^, Evan , 
XI. 1 ; Augustin, De Civ, Dei, viii. 4. 
— Ed 
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two piincipal brandies of Theoretical and Practical i-Ecrr. 
Philosophy." 

It is manifest that in our sei^e of the term proc- 
tical. Logic, as an instrumental science, would be 
comprehended under the head of practical philo- 
sophy. 

I shall take this opportuipiy of explaining anAp|ii^on 
anomaly which you will find explained in no work 
with which I am acquainted. Certain branches of^*"**' 
philosophical knowledge are called Arts, or Arts and 
Sciences indifferently ; others are exdusively denomi- 
nated Sciences. Were this distinction coincident with 
the distinction of sciences ^culative and sciences 
practical, — ^taking the term practical in its ordinary 
acceptation, — there would be no difficulty; for, as 
every practical science necessarily involves a theory, 
nothing could be more natural than to call the same 
branch of knowledge an art, when viewed as relative 
to its practical application, and a science, when viewed 
in relation to the theory which that application sup- 
poses. But this is not the case. The speculative 
sciences, indeed, are never denominated arts ; we may, 
therefore, throw them aside. The difficulty is exclu- 
sively confined to the practical. Of these some never 
receive the name of arts ; others are called arts and 
sciences indifferently. Thus the sciences of Ethics, 
Economics, Politics, Theology, &c., though all prac- 
tical, are never denominated arts ; whereas this appel- 
lation is very usually applied to the practical sciences 
of Logic, Ehetoric, Grammar, &e. 

That the term art is with us not coextensive with 
practical science, is thus manifest ; and yet these are 
fijequently confounded. Thus, for example, Dr Whately, 

a Sext* Bmpir.* Adv, Til 16 . — Ed. 
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L^. in his definition of Logic, thinks that Logic is a science, 

^ in so fax as it institutes an analysis of the process of 

the mind in reasoning, and an art, in so far as it affords 
practical rules to secure the mind from error in its 
deductions ; and he defines an art the application of 
knowledge to practice.*^ Now, if this view wfere cor- 
rect^ art and practical ^ienee would be convertible 
terma But that they are not employed as synony- 
mous expressions is, as we have seen, shown by the 
incongruity we feel in talking of the art of Ethics, 
the art of Eeligion, &c., though these are eminently 
practical sciences. 

The question, therefore, still remains, Is this restric- 
tion of the term art to certain of the practical sciences 
the result of some accidental and forgotten usage,'or is 
it founded on any rational principle which we are- able 
to trace ? The former alternative seems to be the com- 
mon belief ; for no one, in so far as I know, has endea- 
voured to account for the apparently vague and capri- 
cious manner in which the terms art and science are 
applied. The latter alternative, however, is the true ; 
and I shall endeavour to explain to you the reason of 
the application of the term art to certain practical 
sciences, and not to others. 

Its biston- You are aware that the Aristotelic philosophy was, 

calongin. ^ 

for many centuries, not only the prevalent, but, dur- 
ing the middle ages, the one exclusive philosophy in 
Europe. This philosophy of the middle ages, or, as 
it is commonly called, the Scholastic Philosophy, has 
exerted the most extensive influence on the languages 
of modem Europe ; and from this common source has 
been principally derived that community of expression 
which these languages exhibit. Now, the peculiar 

« See p 131* — ^Ei>. 
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application, of the term art was introduced into the lect. 

vulgar tongues from the scholastic philosophy; and 

was borrowed. hy that philosophy from Aristotle. 

This is only one of a thousand instances which might 
be alleged of the unfelt influence of a single powerful 
mind, on th6 associations and habits of thought of 
generations to the end of time ; and of Aristotle is 
pre-eminently true, what has been so beautifully said 
of the ancients in general : — 

“ The great of old ! 

The dead hut sceptred sovraiis who still rule 
Our spirits from their utqs.” “ 

Now, then, the application of the term art in the 
modem languages being mediately governed by cer- 
tain dostinctions which the capacities of the Greek 
tongue allowed Aristotle to establish, these distinc- 
tions must be explained. 

In the Aristotelic philosophy, the terms 
.and irpa/criKos , — that is, practice and practical , — npajw. 
were employed both in a generic or looser, and in a 
special or stricter, signification. In its generic mean- 
ing wpa^L's, practice, was opposed to theory or specu- 
lation, and it comprehended under it, practice in its 
special meaning, and another co-ordinate term to 
which practice, in this its stricter signification, was 
opposed. This term was ■jtomjctis, which we may 
inadequately translate by production. The distiuc- 
tion of 'irpaicriKo? and iroti^riKos consisted in this : 
the former denoted that action which terminated* in 
action, — the latter, that action which resulted in 
some permanent product. For example, dancing 
and music are practical, as leaving no work after 
their performance; whereas, painting and statuary 

a Bjron’s Momfred, Act iii scene it. 
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LECT . are productive, as leaving some product over and 
above tbeir energy.® 

whyMc., Now Aristotle, in formally defining art, defines it 
&t.*, de- as a babit productive, and not as a babit practical, 
Sm^^; l^ts TroiTjTuaf fiera Xoyov; and, tbougb be bas not 
always biniself adhered strictly to this limitation, bis 
definition was adopted by bis followers, and tbe term 
in, its application to tbe practical sciences, (tbe term 
practical being here used in its generic meaning), 
came to be exclusively confined to those whose end 
did not result in mere action or energy. Accordingly 
as Ethics, Politics, &c., proposed happiness as tbeir 
end, and as happiness was an energy, or at least tbe 
concomitant of energy, these sciences terminated in 
action, and were consequently not produc- 

tive. On tbe other band. Logic, Rhetoric, &c., did 
not terminate in a mere, — an evanescent action, but 
in a permanent, — ^an enduring product. vFor tbe end 
of Logic was the production of a reasoning, tbe end 
of Rhetoric tbe production of an oration, and so 
forth. ^ This distinction is not perhaps beyond tbe 
reach of criticism, and I am not here to vindicate its 
correctness. My only aim is to make you aware of 
the grounds of the distinction, in order that you may 
comprehend the principle which originally determined 
the application of the term art to some of the practical 

« See Etk Me., i 1 ; Aicupopit Se ex palpabili materia opus aliquod 
Tis* <paiy€Tcu T&y reK&v rh, pikv ydp efficitur quod etiam post actionem 
^Itrty iydpyeiar rh. 5e vap* avrtts ^pya pennanet ISTam Poetica dicta est 
Tiyd, Jhd , vi. 4 ; Magna Moralia, diri> tov irotetu quae tamen palpabilem 

i 35. Cf. Quintilian, InstUut., lib. materiara non tractat, neque opus 

ii c. IS —Ed. facit ipsa Poetae fictione durabilius 

$ Cf. Burgersdyck, InsUtut Log , Quod enim poemata supersint, id non 

lib. i. § 6 . Logica dicitur votetv, id est ab ea actione qua eflSciuntur, sed 
est, facere sive effioere syllogismos, a scriptione. Atque haec de genere.*' 
definitiones, &c Neque emm veram See also Scbeiblei, Opera, Tract 
est, quod quidam aiunt, iroteiv semper Prooem § m p 6 — Ed 
sigmdcare ejusmodi actionem, qua 
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sciences and not to others, and without a knowledge iect. 

of which principle the various employment of the term 

must appear to you capricious and unintelligible. It 
is needless, perhaps, to notice that the rule applies only 
to the philosophical sciences,— to those which received 
their form and denominations from the learned. The 
mechanical dexterities were beneath their notice ; and 
these were accordingly left to receive their appellations 
from those who knew nothing of the Aiistotelie pro- 
prieties. Accordingly, the term art is in them applied, 
without distinction, to productive and unproductive 
operations. We speak of the art of rope-dancing, 
equally as of the art of rope-making. But to return. 

The division of philosophy into Theoretical and UniTasai- 
Practical is the most important that has been made ; dmara of 
and it is that which has entered into nearly all So 1“^- 
the distributions attempted by modem philosophers, 

Bacon was the first, after the revival of letters, who Bacon, 
essayed a distribution of the sciences and of philo- 
sophy. He divided all human knowledge into His- 
tory, Poetry, and Philosophy. Philosophy he distin- 
guished into branches conversant about the Deity, 
about Nature, and about Man ; and each of these had 
their subordinate divisions, which, however, it is not 
necessary to particularise.” 

Descartes^ distributed philosophy into theoretical Descartes 
and practical, with various subdivisions ; but his fol “ lowers, 
lowers adopted the division of Logic, Metaphysics, 

Physics, and Ethics.’’' Gassendi recognised, like the 

a Advamement of Learning, Works, Tlixlosofplm, con tenant la Logiqne, la 
vol. ii pp 100, 124, (ed. Montagu) ; Metaphysique, la Physique, et la Mo- 
J)e AugTnentu Scimtiarum, lib ii c. rale Cf. Clauberg. “Physica, . . . 

1, Iib, ill c 1 ; Works, vol. viii. pp, Philosophia Katuralis dicitur ; dis- 
87, 152 — Ed. tincta a Supematurali sen Metaphy- 

See the Prefatory Epistle to the sica, et a Eationali sen Logiea, nee- 
P) inoipm . — Ed non a Morali seu Practica .” — LujniL 

y See Sylvain Eegis, Cmrs entter de Phys i , Opera, p 54.— Ed. 
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LBCT. ancients, tliree parts of ptilosopliy. Logic, Physics, and 
Ethics,® and this, along with many other of Gassendi’s 
Look ° doctrines, was adopted by Locke.^ Kant distinguished 
Kant- philosophy into theoretical and practical, with various 
subdivisions and the ‘distribution into theoretical 
Fichte, and practical was also established by Fichte.® 

Conclusion I havc uow coucluded the Lectures generally in- 
tory Lee- troductory to the proper business of the Course. In 
these Lectures, from the general nature of the subjects, 
I was compelled to anticipate conclusions, and to 
depend on your being able to supply a good deal of 
what it was impossible for me articulately to explain. 
I now enter upon the consideration of the matters 
which are hereafter to occupy our attention, with 
comparatively little apprehension; for, in these, we 
shall be able to dwell more upon details, while, at the 
same time, the subject will open upon us by degrees, 
so that, every step that we proceed, we shall find the 
progress easier. But I have to warn you, that you 
iviU probably find the very commencement the most 
arduous, and this not only because you will come less 
inured to difficulty, but because it will there be 
necessary to deal with principles, and these of a 
general and abstract nature ; whereas, having once 
mastered these, every subsequent step will be com- 
paratively easy. 

Order of the Without entering upon details, I may now sum- 
marily state to you the order which I propose to 
follow in the ensuing Course. This requires a pre- 
liminary exposition of the diSerent departments of 

a Syntagma, PhUosopJiuum^ Lib. thodenlehre, c. 3 — Ed. 

Prooem. c. 9 (O^era^ Lngduiii, 1658, 5 Orundlaga der gesammten Wis- 

\al. 1 p, 29 )— Ed. s&nschaftslehret § 4 (Werke, vol, i p 

Essay, book iv. cK 21 . — Ed. 126 ) — Ed. 

7 KntiJc der remen Vemunft, Me- 
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Philosopliy, in order tliat you may obtain a compre- uect 

bensive view of tbe proper objects of our consideration, 

and of tbe relations in wbicb they stand to others. ' 

Science and Philosophy are conversant either about Di^nbution 
Mind or about Matter. The* former of these is Philo- losopiucai 
sophy properly so called, "With the latter we have 
nothing to do, except in so far as it may enable us 
to throw light upon the former, for Metaphysics, in 
whatever latitude the term be taken, is a science, 
or complement of sciences, exclusively occupied with 
mind. Now the Philosophy of blind, — ^Psychology 
or Metaphysics, in the widest signification of the 
terms, — is threefold; for the object it immediately 
proposes for consideration may be either, 1°, Phaeno- 
MENA in general ; or, 2°, Laws ; or, 3”, Inebeences, — 
Eesxjlts. This 1 will endeavour to explain. 

The whole of philosophy is the answer to these The three 
three questions : 1°, bVhat are the Facts or Phaenomena Uaas of 
to be observed 1 2°, What are the Laws which regulate • 
these facts, or under which these phsenomena appear 1 
3*, WTiat are the real Results, not immediately mani- 
fested, which these facts or phsenomena warrant us 
in drawing ? 

If we consider the mind merely with the view of i Phano- 

. . * . nieiiology of 

observing and generalising tbe various phsenomena it 
reveals, — that is, of analysing them into capacities or 
faculties, — ^we have one mental science, or one depart- 
ment of mental science ; and this we may call the 
Phaenomenology of Mind. It is commonly called 
Psychology — ^Empieical Psychology, or the Induc- 
tive Philosophy of Mind ; we might call it Phas- 
NOMENAL Psychology. It is evident that the divi- 
sions of this science will be determined by the classes 
into which the phsenomena of mind are distributed. 
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lect. If, again, we analyse the mraital phsenomena with 

^ the view of discovering and considering, not eontin- 

n. Nomo- gent appearances, but the necessary and universal 
Mind. facte, — i.e., the Laws by which our faculties are gov- 

erned, to the end that wl may obtain a criterion by 
which to judge or to explain their procedures and 
manifestations, — we have a science which we may 
call the Nomology op Mind,— Nomological Psycho- 
its subdi-' logy. Now, there will be as many distinct classes of 
Nomological Psychology, as there are distinct classes 
of mental phsenomena under the Phsenomenologieal 
division. I shall, hereafter, show you that there are 
Three great classes of these phsenomena, — ^viz., 1°, The 
phsenomena of our Cognitive faculties, or faculties of 
Knowledge; 2°, The Phsenomena of our Feelings, or the 
phsenomena of Pleasure and Pain ; and, 3°, The phse- 
nomena of our Conative powers, — ^in other words, the 
phsenomena of Will and Desire. (These you must, for 
the present, take upon trust.) “ Each of these classes 
, of phsenomena has accordingly a science which is 

conversant about its laws. For as each proposes a 
different end, and, in the accomplishment of that end, 
is regulated by peculrir laws, each must, consequently, 
have a different science conversant about these .laws, 
— ^that is, a different Nomology. 

1 . There is no one, no Nomological, science of the 

c^tive Cognitive faculties in general, though we have some 
older treatises which, though partial in their subject, 
afford a name not unsuitable for a nomology of the 
cognitions, — ^viz., Gnoseologia or Gnostologia. There 
is no independent science of the laws of Perception ; if 
there were, it might be called .^Esthetic, which, how- 
ever, as we shall see, would be ambiguous. Mnemonic, 
or the science of the laws of Memory, has been elabo- 

o See infra, Lect iL p 183 et seq —Ed. 
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rated at least in numerous treatises ; but the name legt. 
Aaamnestic, the art of Eecollection or Eeminiscence, 
might be equally well applied to it The laws of the 
Eepresentatiye faculty, — ^that is, the laws of Associa- 
tion, — ^have not yet been elevated into a separate no- 
mologieal science. Neither have the conditions of the 
Eegulative or Legislative faculty, the faculty itself of 
Laws, been fully analysed, far less reduced to system ; 
though we have several deservedly forgotten treatises, 
of an older date, under the inviting name of Noologies. 

The only one of the cognitive faculties, whose laws Logic, 
constitute the object-matter of a separate science, is 
the Elaborative, — the Understanding Special, the 
faculty of Eelations, the faculty of Thought Proper. 

This nomology has obtained the name of Logic among 
other appellations, but not from Aristotle. The best 
name would have been Diakoetic. Logic is the 
science of the laws of thought, in relation to the end 
which our cognitive faculties propose, — i.e., the True, 

To this head might be referred Grammar, — Universal 
Grammar, — ^Philosophical Grammar, or the science 
ISonversant with the laws of Language as the instru- 
m(mt of thought. 

fee Nomology of our Feelings, or the science of the 2. Nomo- 
law& which govern our capacities of enjoyment, in Fwimgs. 
relation to the end which they propose, — i. e., the 
Pleasurable, — ^has obtained no precise name in our 
language. It has been called the Philosophy of Taste, 
and, on the Continent especially, it has been deno- 
minated jEsthetie. Neither name is unobjectionable. 

The first is vague, metaphorical, and even delusive. 

In regard to the second, you are aware that aurdTjcris 
in Greek means feeling in general, as well as sense in 
particular, as our feeling means either the sense 
of touch in particular, or sentiment and the capacity 
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Ethics, 

Politics. 


HI Onto- 
logy, or 
Metaphy- 
sics Proper 


of tke pleasurable and painful in general. Both terms 
- are, therefore, to a certain extent ambiguous; but 
this objection can rarely be avoided, and ^Esthetic, if 
not the best expression to be found, has already been 
long and generally employed. It is now nearly a 
century since Baumgarten, a celebrated philosopher of 
the Leibnitio-Wolfian school, first applied the term 
jSlsthetic to the doctrine •j^hieh we vaguely and peri- 
phrastieally denominate the Philosophy of Taste, the 
theory of the Fine Arts, the science of the Beautiful 
and Sublime,- &e. ; and this term is now in general 
acceptation, not only in Germany, but throughout the 
other countries of Europe. The term Apolaustic would 
have been a more appropriate designation. 

Finally, the Homology of our Conative powers is 
Practical Philosophy, properly so called ; for practical 
philosophy is simply the science of the laws regula- 
tive of our Will and Desires, in relation to the end 
which our conative powers propose, — i.e., the Good. 
This, as it considers these laws in relation- to man as 
an individual, or in relation to man as a member of 
society, will be divided into two branches, — ^Ethics and 
Politics; and these again admit of various subdivisions. 

■ So much for those parts of the Philosophy of Mind, 
which are conversant about Phaenomena, and about 
Laws. The Third great branch of this philosophy is 
that which is engaged in the deduction of Inferences 
or Results. 

In the First branch, — ^the Phsenomenology of mind, 
—philosophy is properly limited to the facts afforded 
m consciousness, considered exclusively in themselves. 
But these facts may be such as not only to be objects 
of knowledge in themselves, but likewise to furnish us 

a Baumgarten’s work on this suh- was published m 1750-68.— Ed. 
ject, entitled jSsthetwa (two toIs.), 
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■with grounds of inference to something out of them- 
selves. As effects, and effects of a certain chameter, 
they may enable us to infer the analogous character 
•of their unkno'wn causes ; as phgenomena, and phse- 
nomena of peculiar qualities, ’they may •warrant us in 
dra-wing many conclusions regarding the distinctive 
character of that unknown principle, of that imknown 
substence, of which they are the manifestations. Al- 
though, therefore, existence* be only revealed to us in 
phsenomena, and though we can, therefore, have oni;^ 
a relative knowledge either of mind or of matter ; 
still, by inference and analogy, we may legitimately 
attempt to' rise above the mere appearances which 
esperience and observation afford. Thus, for example, 
the existence of God and the unmoiliality of the Soul 
are not given us as phsenomena, as objects of imme- 
diate knowledge; yet, if the phsenomena actually 
given do necessarily require, for their rational expla- 
nation, the hypotheses of immortality and of God, we 
are assuredly entitled, from the existence of the former, 
to infer the reality of the latter. Now, the science 
conversant about all such inferences of unknown, beiog 
from its kno-wn manifestations, is called Ontology, o? 
METAPfrysfcs PaopjER. We might call it Inferential 
Psychology. 

The following is a tabular view of the distribution 
of Philosophy as here proposed : — 


( Facts^ — Phsenomenology, 
Empirical Psychology. 


Cognitions 

Feelings. 

Conative Powers (Will and Desire). 


Mind 
or / 
Conscious- j 


Lat^s, — Nomology, Ba- 
tional Psychology 


ness affords 


Cognitions,— Logic. 

Feelmgs,— -Esthetic 

Conafave Powe«. | I^OBoply 

( Political Philosophy. 


LECT. 

?II. 


1 Eesnlts, — Ontology, In* J Being of God. 

V ferential Psychology. J Immortahty of the Soul, &c. 
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LECT. 

VII. 


Meaiimg of 
the term* 


In. this distribution, of the pbflosopbical sciences, 
you will observe that I take little account of the cele- 
brated division of Philosophy into Speculative and 
Practical, which I have already explained to you," for 
I call only one minor division of philosophy practical, 
— viz., the Nomology of the Conative powera, — ^not be- 
cause that science is not equally theoretical with any 
other, but simply because these powers are properly 
called practical, as tending to practice or overt action. 

Such is the distribution of Philosophy, which I ven- 
ture to propose as the simplest and most exhaustive ; 
and I shall now proceed, in reference to it, to specify 
the particular branches which form the objects of our 


consideration in the present course. 


D-sfnbu- The subjects assimed to the various chairs of the 
of ^^®®®pbieal Faculty, in the different' Universities of 
calculated upon any comprehensive 
parts of philosophy, and of their natural 
connection. Our universities were founded when the 


Aristotelic philosophy was the dominant, or rather the 
■ exclusive, system, and the parts distributed to the dif- 
ferent classes, in the faculty of Arts or Philosophy, 
were regulated by the contents of certain of the Aris- 
totelic books, and by the order in which they were 
studied. Of these, there were always Four great dm- 
sions. There was, first. Logic, in relation to the Orga- 
non of Aristotle; secondly. Metaphysics, relative to 
his books under that title ; thirdly. Moral Philosophy, 
relative to his Ethics, Polities, and Economics ; and, 
fourthly. Physics, relative to his Physics, and the col- 
lection of treatises styled in the schools the Parva 
Naturalia. But every university had not a full comple- 
ment of classes, that is, did not devote a separate year 


a See antc^ p 113 .— Ed. 
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to each of the four subjects of study ; and, accordingly, lect 

in those seats of learning where three years formed the ^ 

curriculum of philosophy, two of these branches were 
'Combined. In this university. Logic and Metaphysics 
were taught in the same ye^; in others. Metaphy- 
sics and Moral .Philosophy were conjoined; and, when 
the old practice was abandoned of the several Regents 
or Professors canying on their students through every 
department, the two branches which had been taught 
in the same year were assigned to the same ,^}hair. 

What is most curious in the matter is this, — ^Aristotle’s 
treatise On iJm Soul being, (along with his lesser trea- 
tises on Memory and Reminiscence, on Sense and its 
Oljecis, &c.), included in the Parva Naturalia, and, 
he having declared that the consideration of the soul 
was part of the philosophy of nature," the science of 
Mind was always treated along with Physics. The 
Professors of Natural Philosophy have, however, long 
abandoned the philosophy of mind, and this branch 
has been, as more appropriate to their departments, 
taught both by the Professors of Moral Philosophy 
and by the Professors of Logie and Metaphysics,-— for 
you are not to suppose that metaphysics and psycho- 
logy are, though vulgarly used as synonymous expres- 
sions, by any means the same. So much for the 
historical accidents which have affected the subjects 
of the different chairs. 

I now return to the distribution of philosophy, which sabje«ts ap- 
I have ’given you, and, first, by escluaon, I shall telltoXs*** 
you what does not concern as. In this class, we have 
nothing to do with Practical Pliilosophy, — that is, 

A Xhs AniTim, i. 1 : ^vmicov rh icod iced ddrt Kcd nrepi xj^vxvs 

p^ertu ir€pl i/vxn ^9 ^ vderns ^ Tot- ivtas SeeapritFat rov epviriicov, Sottj pdi 
exdrnt, Cf. v, 1 • irws dhiis iefriv — Ed* 

Se? iy rots ^pvatKois rh ri ierri fiyretr 
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Mgr. Ethics, Polities, Economies. But, with this exception, 

^ there is no other branch of philosophy which is not 

either specially allotted to our consideration, or which 
does not fall naturally within our sphere. Of the 
former description, are l.ogie, and Ontology or Meta- 
physics Proper. Of the latter, axe Psychology, or the 
Philosophy of Mind in its stricter signification, and 
.Esthetic. 

Comprehen- Thcsc subjccts are, however, coUeetively too exten- 

Sion and Or- . _ i* i 

derofthe sivc to he Overtaken m a single Course, and, 'at the 
same time, some of them are too abstract to afford the 
proper materials for the instruction of those only com- 
mencing the study of philosophy. In fact, the depart- 
ment allotted to this chair comprehends the two ex- 
tremes of philosophy, — ^Logic, forming its appropriate 
introduction, — ^Metaphysics, its neces'saxy consumma- 
tion. I propose, therefore, in order fairly to exhaust 
the business of the chair, to divide its subjects be- 
tween two Courses, — ^the one on Phaenomenology, Psy- 
chology, or Mental Philosophy in general ; the other 
on Nomology, Logie, or the laws of the Cognitive 
Faculties in particular.® 


a From the following sentences, 
which appear in the manuscript lec- 
ture as superseded by the paragraph 
given in the text, it is obvious that 
the Author had ongmally designed to 
discuss specifically, and with greater 
detail, the three giand departments 
of Philosophy indicated in the distii- 
bution pioposed by him: — 

The plan which I propose to adopt 
in the distribution of the Course, or 
rathei Courses, is the following: 

“I shall commence with Mental 
Philosophy, strictly so called, with 
the science which is conversant with 
the Manifestations of Mind, — Phae- 


nomenology or Psychology. I shall 
then proceed to I-ogic, the science 
which considers the Laws of Thought , 
and finally, to Ontology, or Meta- 
physics Pioper, the philosophy of Re- 
sults .Esthetic, or the theory of the 
Pleasurable, I should con&idei sub- 
sequently to Logic, and previously to 
Ontologj^ On the propriety of ac- 
cording to Psychology the first place 
in the order of the philosophical 
sciences, see Cousin, Cours de VEts- 
ioire de ta JPhlosophie, Deuxieme 
S6rie, tom n. p. 71-73 (ed 1847) ; 
Geruzez* Eouveau Ooure de Philoso- 
10,14, 15,-~Ej). 
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LECTURE Vni. 

PSYCHOLOGY, m DEPUflXION, EXPLICATION OP TEEMS. 

I NOW pa^ to the First Division of my subject, which lect. 
will occupy the present Cburse, and commence with a ■ 
definition of Psychology, — The Phaenomenology of 
MiNh. 

Psychology, or the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Defimtionof 
strictly so denominated, is the science conversant about 
the 'phmomma, or modifications, or states of the Mind, 
or Conscious-Subject, or Soul, orSpint, or Self, or Ego. 

In this definition, you will observe that I have pur- Eipiication 
posely accumulated a variety of expressions, in order 
that I might have the earliest opportunity of making 
you accurately acquainted with their meaning; for 
they are terms of vital importance and firequent use 
in philosophy. — Before, therefore, proceeding further, 

I shall pause a moment in explanation of the terms in 
which this definition is expressed. "Without restrict- 
ing myself to the following order, I shall consider the 
word Psychology; the correlative terms subject and 
substance, phemomena, modificaiion, state, &c., and, 
at the same time, take occasion to explain another 
correlative, the expression object; and, finally, the 
words mind, soul, spirit, self, and ego. 

Indeed, after considering these terms, it may not be 
improper to take up, in one series, the philosophical 

TOL. l‘ 
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LECT, expressions of principal importance and most ordinary 
occurrence, in order to render less frequent tlie neces- 
sity of interrupting the course of our procedure, to 
afford the requisite verbal explanations. 

Thetem The term JP^cholog§ is of Greek compound, its 
its^se vS- elements — signifying soul or mind, and Xoyos, 
* " signifying discourse or doctrine. Psychology, there- 

fore, is the discourse or doctrine treating of die hv/man 
mind. But, though composed of Greek elements, it is, 
like the greater number of the compounds of Xoyos, of 
modem combination. It may be asked, — ^why use 
an exotic, a technical name 1 Why not be contented 
with the more popular terms, Philosophy of Mind 
or Mental Philosophy, — Science of Mind or Mental 
Science? — expressions by which this department of 
knowledge has been usually designated by those who, 
in this country, have cultivated it with the most 
distinguished success. To this there are several an- 
swers. In the first place, philosophy itself, and all, 
or almost all, its branches, have, in our language, re- 
ceived Greek technical denominations ; — why not also 
the most important of aU, the science of mind ^ In the 
second place, the term psychology is now, and has long 
been, the ordinary expression for the doctrine of mind 
in the philosophical language of every other European 
nation. Nay, in point of fact, it is now naturalised 
in English, 'psychology and psycdiological having of 
late years come into common use ; and their employ- 
ment is warranted by the authority of the best Eng- 
lish writers. It was familiarly employed by one of 
our best writers, and most acute metaphysicians. 
Principal Campbell of Aberdeen;® and Dr Beattie, 
likewise, has entitled the first part of his Elements 
of Moral Science, — that which treats of the mental 

a PhOoiophy of JShetoric, toL L p. 148, (Isted.); p 123, (ed. 1816 .)— Ed. 
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faculties, — Psychology. To say nothing of Coleridge, 
the late Sir James Mackintosh was also an advocate 
for its employment, and justly censored Dr Brown 
for not using it, in place of his very reprehensible 
expression , — Physiology of the title of his un- 

finished text-book.” But these are reasons in them- 
selves of comparatively little moment : they tend 
merely to show that, if otherwise expedient, the no- 
menclature is permissible; and that it is expedient 
the following reasons will prove. For, in the third 
place, it is always of consequence for the sake of 
precision to be able to use one word instead of a 
plurality of words, — especially, where the frequent 
occurrence of a descriptive appellation might occasion 
tedium, distraction, and disgust ; and this must neces- 
sarily occur in the treatment of any science, if the 
science be able to possess no single name \'icarious of 
its definition. In this respect, therefore. Psychology 
is preferable to Philosophy of Mind. But, in the 
fourth place, even if the employment of the descrip- 
tion for the name could, in this instance, be tolarated, 
when used substantively, what are we to do when we 
require, (which we do unceasingly), to use the deno- 
mination of the science adjectively ? For example, I 
have occasion to say a psychological fact, a psycholo- 
gical law, a psychological curiosity, &c. How can we 
express these by the descriptive appellation ? A psycho- 
logical fact may indeed be styled a fact considered 
relatively to the philosophy of the human mind, — a 
psychological law may be called a law by which the 
mental phsenomena are governed, — a psychological 
curiosity may be rendered — ^by whai^ I really do not 
know. But how miserably weak, awkward, tedious, 

a JHasertation o» the Progress of paedia Britaumca, voL L p. 309, (7tli 
Ethical Philosophy t in tlie Encyclo- ed,)--Ei>. 


LBC3T. 

YUh 
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LECT. and affected, is the eommutatioii when it can be made; 

— not only do the vivacity and precision of the original 

evaporate, the meaning itself is not even adequately 
conveyed. But this defect is still more manifestly 
shown when we wish to*^ place in contrast the matters 
proper to this science, with the matters proper to 
others. Thus, for example, to say, — this is a psycho- 
logical, not a physiolo^cal, doctrine — ^this is a psycho- 
logical observation, not a logical inference. How is 
the contradistinction to be expressed by a periphrasis? 
It is impossible, — ^for the intensity of the contrast 
consists, first, in the two opposite terms being single 
words, and second, in their being both even technical 
and precise Greek This necessity has, accordingly, 
compelled the adoption of the terms psy(^ology and 
psychological into the philosophical nom®clature of 
every nation, even where the same necessity did not 
vindicate the employment of a non- vernacular expres- 
sion, Thus in Germany, though the native language 
affords a facility of composition only inferior to the 
Greek, and though it possesses a word {Seelenlelire) 
exactly correspondent to ^v^okoyia, yet because this 
substantive did not easily allow of an adjective 
flexion, the Greek terms, substantive and adjective, 
were both adopted, and have been long in as familiar 
use in the Empire, as the terms geography and geogra- 
phical, — ^physiology and physiological, are with us. 

The terms What I have now said may suffice to show that, to 

an/ph^^ supply a uccessity, we must introduce these words 
tot^epL into our philosophical vocabulary. But the propriety 
of this is still further shown by the inauspicious 
propnate. j-gcen-tiy made on the name 

of the science. As I have mentioned before. Dr 
Brown, in the very title of the abridgment of his lec- 
tures on mental philosophy, has styled this philosophy. 
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“ The Physiology of the Human Mind ; ” and I have lect . 

also seen two English publications of modem date, ^ 

one entitled the “ Physics of the Sotd,” the other “ In- 
tellectual Physics.” “ Now the term nature, {<f>va-is, 
natura), though in common Itoguage of a more exten- 
sive meaning, has, in general, by philosophers, been 
applied appropriately to denote the laws which gov- 
ern the appearances of the material universe. And 
the words Physiology and Physics have been specially 
limited to denote sciences conversant about these 
laws as regulating the pheenomena of or^nic and in- 
organic bodies. The empire of nature is the empire 
of a mechanical necessity ; the necessity of nature, in 
philosophy, stands opposed to the liberty of intelli- 
gence. Those, accordingly, who do not allow that 
mind is matter, — ^who hold that there is in man a 
principle of action superior to the determinations of a 
physical necessity, a brute or blind fate, — must regard 
the application of the terms Physiology and Physics 
to the doctrine of the mind as either singularly inap- 
propriate, or as significant of a false hypothesis in 
regard to the character of the thinM^ principle. 

Mr Stewart objects^ to the tern Spirit, as seeming spm^soni. 
to imply an hypothesis concerning the nature and 
essence of the sentient or thinking principle, altogether 
unconnected with our conclusions in regard to its 
phaenomena, and their general laws ; and, for the same 
reason, he is disposed to object to the words Pneu- 
matology and Psychology ; the former of which was 
introduced by the schoolmen. In regard to Spirit 
and Pneuimtology, Mr Stewart’s criticism is perfectly 
just They are uimecessary ; and, besides the etymo- 

a IntelleeHml Physies, an Essay Essay conesmtny the Nature of Being, 
emcernmg the Nature of Being and 180S, By Goveiiior Pownall. — E d. 
the Progressim of Emtenee. Lon- iS Prelim. Dis- 

don, 1795. IwtelUctucd Physics, an sert cli. 1 ; p. 20 . — Ed* 
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logical metaphor, they are associated "with a certaia 

theological limitation, which spoils them as expressions 

of philosophical generality.® But this is not the case 
with Psychology. For though, in its etymology, it is, 
like almost all metaph/sical terms, originally of phy- 
sical application, still this had been long forgotten 
even by the Greeks ; and, if we were to reject philo- 
sophical expressions on this account, we should be 
left without any terms for the mental phsenomena 
at aU. The term soul (and what I say of the term 
soul is true of the term spirit), though in this country 
less employed than the term mind, may be regarded 
as another synonym for the unknown basis of the 
mental phsenomena. Like nearly all the words sig- 
nificant of the internal world, there is here a metaphor 
borrowed from the external ; and this is the case not 
merely in one, but, as far as we can trace the analogy, 
in all languages. You are aware that the Greek 
cotiospona- term for soul, comes from I hreathe or hlow , — 

other Ian- as TTveupa in Greek, and spiritus in Latin, from verbs 
of the same signification. In like manner, anima and 
animus are words which, though in Latin they have 
lost their primary signification, and are only known 
in their secondary or metaphorical, yet, in their ori- 
ginal physical meaning, are preserved in the Greek 
dvefio^, wind or air. The English soul, and the Ger- 
man Seeh, come from a Gothic root saivala,^ which 
signifies to storm. Ghost, the old English word for 

a [The terms and pTifiM- j l.Theologia(Naturalis) 

orPreewmaific, are not eq^ui- 2 Angelographia, Dae- 

valents The latter word was used giaorPneu-( monologia 
for the doctnne of spirit in general, ^natica | g Psychologia. 
which was subdivided into three ^See Theoph. Gale, p 456, 

branches, as it treated of the three {1681) ] 

orders of spiritual substances, — God, jB See Grimm, J)euiscAe QramTnatihf 
—Angels, and Devils, — ^and Man. vol ii p 99 In Anglo-Saxon, Sawel^ 
Thus — SwiLah Sawl, Saul, — Ed. 
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spirit in general, and so used in our English version of Lwcrs. 

the Scriptures, is the same as the German Geist,'^ and 1- 

is derived from Gas or Gescht, which signifies air. In 
like manner, the two words in Hebrew for soul or 
spirit, n^hesh and t'uach, are derivatives of a root 
which means to breathe; and in Sanscrit the word 
atma (analogous to the Greek dr/to?, vapour or mV) 
signifies both mind and wind or air.^ Sapientia, in 
Latin, ori^nally meant only the power of tasting; 
as sagacitas only the faculty of scenting. In French, 
penser comes from the Latin pewdere, through jpensare, 
to weigh, and the terms, attentio, intentio, {entende- 
meni), comprehensio, apprehensio, penetratio, under- 
standing, &c., are just so many bodily actions trans- 
ferred to the expression of mental energies.'’' 

There is, therefore, on this groimd, no reason to By whom 
reject such useful terms as psychology and psychoh- 
gical; terms, too, now in such general acceptation mpi^ed”* 
in the philosophy of Europe. I may, however, add 
an historical notice of their introduction. Aristotle’s 
principal treatise on the philosophy of mind is en- 
titled TLepi ‘^vxps ; but the first author who gave a 
treatise on the subject irnder the title Psychohgia, 

(which I have observed to you is a modem compound), 
is Otto Casmann, who, in the year 1594, published at 
Hanau his very curious work, “Psychohgia Anth.ro- 
pologica sive Anima HumancB Doctrina.” This was 
followed, in two years, by his “ AnthropohgioB Pars II., 
hoc est, de fahrica Humani Corporis.” This author 

a Scotch Ohaistf Gastly, a Vital FrineipUy p. 5-6.] 

iS [See H. Schmid, Vermch etner 7 [On this point see Leibnitz, 

Mciaphys%1c der inneren Natur^ p 69, Ess,, liv. hi. ch i § 5 , Stewart, Phil 
note; Seheidler’sPs 2 fcAo%te,pp 299- Essays-- Works, toI v. Issay v. , 

301, 320, et seq, 01 Theoph. Gale, Brown, ffurmn Understandmg, p. 

Philosopkia Gefberalxs, pp. 821, 322. 388, cf seq,] 

Prichard, Mem&w of the Doctrine of 
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liad the merit of first giving the name Anthropologia 
to the science of man in general, which he divided 
into two parts, — ^the first, PsycTiologia, the doctrine 
of the Human Mind, the second, Somatologia, the 
doctrine of the Human ®ody ; and these, thus intro- 
duced and applied, still continue to be the usual ap- 
pellations of these branches of knowledge in Germany. 
I would not say, however, that Casmann was the true 
author of the term psychology, for his master, the cele- 
brated Eudolphus Goelerdus of Marburg, published, also 
in 1594, a work entitled ‘'’i^uj^oXoyta, hoc est, de Ho- 
minis Perfectione, Anima, Ac.,” being a collection of 
dissertations on the subject ; in 1596 another, entitled 
“ De proBcipuis Materiis Psychologicis and in 1597 
a third, entitled “Authores Varii de Psychologia,” — so 
that I am inclined to attribute the origin of the name 
to Goclenius." Subsequently, the term became the 
usual title of the science, and this chiefly through the 
authority of Wolf, whose two principal works on the 
subject are Psydiologia Empirica” ajod “Psy- 

chologia Rationalis” Charles Bonnet, in his “Essai de 
Psychologic” ? familiarised the name in France; where, 
as well as in Italy, — indeed, in all the Continental 
countries, — it is now the common appellation. 

In the second place, I said that Psychology is con- 
versant about the phenomena of the thinking subject, 
&c., and I now proceed to expound the import of the 
correlative terms phemomenon, subject, &c. 

But the meaning of these terms will be best illus- 
trated by now stating and explaining the great axiom, 
that all human knowledge, consequently that all human 
philosophy, is only of the relative or phsenomenal.''' In 

a [The tenn psycliology however, See also Gale, Logica, p 455.] 
used by Joannes Thomas Ereigins in S Pnhhshed m 1765 —Ed. 

the OatOrlogus ZocoruM Communiwm, y Compare MeiSa Worka, (6th edi- 
prefixed to his (Heeromanua, 1575 tion), pp. 935, 965 —Ed. 
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tMs proposition, tlie term relative is opposed to the liEcr. 

term absolute; and, therefore, in saying that we know ^ 

only the relative, I virtually assert that we know^,®^]®' 
nothing absolute, — nothing existing absolutely ; that 
is, in and for itself, and without relation to us and^^“^ 
our faculties. I shall illustrate this by its application. 

Our knowledge is either of matter or of mind. Now, 
what is matter? What do we know of matter? Matter, 
or body, is to us the name either of something known, 
or of something unknown. In so far as matter is a 
name for something known, it means that which ap- 
pears to us under the forms of extension, solidity, divi- 
sibility, figure, motion, roughness, smoothness, colour, 
heat, cold, &c. ; in short, it is a common name for a 
certain series, or aggregate, or complement, of appear- 
ances or phsenomena manifested in coexistence. 

But as these phsenomena appear only in conjunction, 
we are compelled by the constitution of our nature to 
think them conjoined in and by something; and as 
they are phsenomena, we cannot think them the phae- 
nomena of nothing, but must regard them as the pro- 
perties or qualities of something that is extended, solid, 
figured, &c. But this something, absolutely and in 
itself, — i.e., considered apart from its phsenomena, — 
is to us as zero. It is only in its qualities, only in its 
effects, in its relative or phsenomenal existence, that it 
is cognisable or conceivable ; and it is only by a law of 
thought, which compels us to think something, absolute 
and unknown, as the basis or condition of the relative 
and known, that this something obtains a kind of in- 
comprehensible reality to us. Now, that which mani- 
fests its qualities, — in other words, that in which the 
appearing causes inhere, that to which they belong, — 
is called their suited, or substance, or substratum. To 
this subject of the phsenomena of extension, solidity. 
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&e., the term matter or material substance is commonly 
given; and, therefore, as contradistinguished from these 
qualities, it is the name of something unknown and 
inconceivable. 

The same is true in rfegard to the term mind. In 
so far as mind is the common name for the states of 
knowing, wOling, feeling, desiring, &a, of which I am 
conscious, it is only the name for a certain series of 
connected phenomena or qualities, and, consequently, 
expresses only what is known. But in so far as it 
denotes that subject or substance in which the phae- 
nomena of knowing, wiUmg, &c., inhere, — something 
behind or under these phenomena, — ^it expresses what, 
in itself dr in its abolute existence, is unknown. 

Thus, mind and matter, as known or knowable, are 
only two different series of phsenomena or qualities ; 
mind and matter, as unknown and unknowable, are the 
two substances in which these two different series of 
phaenomena or qualities are supposed to inhere. The 
existence of an unknown substance is only an inference 
we are compelled to make, from the existence of known 
phsenomena ; and the distinction of two substances is 
only mferred from the seeming incompatibility of the 
two series of phsenomena to coinhere in one. 

Our -whole knowledge of mind and matter is thus, 
as we have said, only relative ; of existence, absolutely 
and in itself, we know nothing ; and we may say of 
man what Yirgil says of -®neas, contemplating in the 
prophetic sculpture of his shield the future glories of 
Eome, — 

Eerumqiie ignarus, imagine gaudet.” ® 

This is, indeed, a truth, in the admission of which 
philosophers, in general, have been singularly bar- 
a JEneid, yiii, 730. — En. 
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monious ; and the praise that has been lavished on Dr Mgr 

Reid for this observation, is wholly unmerited. In 

fact, I am hardly aware of the philosopher who has not 
proceeded on the supposition, and there are few who^^eH“'re- 
have not explicitly enounced the observation- It is^iMmty'’* 
only since Reid’s death that certain speculators have 2^^%. 
arisen, who have obtained celebrity by their attempt 
to found philosophy on an immediate knowledge of 
the absolute or xmconditioned. I shall (juote to you 
a few examples of this general recognition, as they 
happen to occur to my recolleetion ; and, in order to 
manifest the better its universality, I purposely over- 
look the testimonies of a more modem philosophy. 

Aristotle, among many similar observations, remarks Teshmo- 
in regard to matter, that it is incognisable in itself ; “ 
while in regard to mind he says, “ that the intellect 
does not know itself directly, but only indirectly, in 
knowing other things ; and he defines the soul from 
its phsenomena, “ the principle by which we live, and 
move, and perceive, and undei-stand.” St Augustin, st Augus- 
the most philosophical of the Christian fathers, admir- 
ably says of body, — “ Materiam cognoscendo ignorari, 
et ignorando cognosci ; ” ® and of mind, — “ Mens se 
cognoscit cognoscendo se vivere, se meminisse, se intel- 
ligere, se velle, cogitare, scire, judicare.” * “ l^on in- Meianch- 
currunt,”says Melanchthon, “ipsse substantiae in oculos, 
sed vestitae et omatae accidentibus ; hoc est, non pos- 

a Metaph jlib vii (vx)c 10 5 Oanfess , xii 5 ‘‘Dum siM hmo 

liyv 60 (yTos kcl^ Ed ] dicit humaua cogitatio, conetur earn 

i3 Metaph f xu. (xi ) 7 AOrhv Se (matenam) Tel ncjsse^ignoniDdo vel 
voei 6 vQvs Karht fierdhTjij/iy rov yoiyrov ignorare BCSceDdo ” — Ed. 
yarjrhs yhp yijverat diyydptey leal yoc^y* € From the spurious treatise at- 
Cf. De Amma, lu 4 : Kal atrrhs tnbuted to St Austin, entitled JDe 
yor^th itrrty 5<nrfp rk yortrd, — Ed. Spintu et Anima, c 32 , but see J)e 

y De Amma^ lib. li c, 2 : ‘H lib. x. § 16, tom. Tiii. p 

To^Srois Sapicrrca^ Bp^irriK^t 897, (ed. Benedict.) 

diayariTiKy^ — Ed. 
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The elder 
Scaliger. 


All relative 
e’lcistence 
not com- 
prised m 
what IS re- 
lative to ns 


stmius, in Iiac vita, acie ocnlorum perspicere ipsas snb- 
stantias ; sed utcunque, ex accidentibiis qnse in. sensus 
exteriores ineurrunt, ratiocinamur, quomodo inter se 
dififerant substantiae.” “ 

It is needless to mulfiply autborities, but I cannot 
refrain from adducing one other evidence of the gene- 
ral consent of pbilosopbers to tbe relative character of 
our knowledge, as affording a graphic specimen of the 
manner of its ingenious author. “ Substantiae non a 
nobis eognoscuntur,” says the elder Scaliger, “sed 
earum accidentia. Quk enim me doceat quid sit 
substantia, nisi miseris illis verbis, res subsist ens^ 
Scientiam ergo nostram constat esse umbram in sole. 
Et sicut vulpes, elusa a ciconi% lambendo vitreum vas 
pultem baud attingit : ita nos externa tantum acci- 
dentia percipiendo, formas internas non cognoscimus.”^ 
So far there is no difference of opinion among philoso- 
phers in general We know mind and matter not in 
themselves, but in their accidents or phsenomena.'’' 

Thus our knowledge is of relative existence only, 
seeing that existence in itself, or absolute existence, is 
no object of knowledge.® But it does not follow that 
aU relative existence is relative to us; that aU that can 
be known, even by a limited intelligence, is actually 
cognisable by us. We must, therefore, more precisely 
limit our sphere of knowledge, by adding, that all we 
know is known only under the special conditions of 
our faculties. This is a truth likewise generally ae- 

a Erotmata XHaleetyies, lib. 1, Pr. 5 [Absolute in tw^o senses • 1®, As 
Exiihstcintm. [This is the text in the opposed to partial ; 2®, As opposed 
edition of Stngelius. It vanes con- to lelative. Better if I had said that 
siderably m different editions.— E d ] our knowledge not of absolute, and, 

H ^ J)e SuUihtate^ lx. cccvu § 21 therefore, only of the partial and rela- 

7 For additional testimonies on this tive.}— JcUvfig on Blank Leaf 
pomt, see the Author’s 2)%scusmns^ of Lecture, 
p 644 .— Ed. 
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knowledged. “Man,” says Protagoras, “ is the measure lect. 

of the uniyerse,” (irojTeov ^(prqfjMrcav {lerpov ^dpomos), 1- 

— a, truth which Bacon has well expressed : “ Omnes 
perceptiones tarn sensus quam mentis, sunt ez analogia 
hominis, non ex analogia unr^ersi : estque intellectus 
humanus instar speculi inaequalis ad radios rerum, qui 
suam naturam naturae rerum immiscet, eamque dis- 
torquet et inficit”® “ Onme quod cognoscitur,” says 
Boethius, “ non secundum sui vim, sed secundum cog- 
ncecentium potius comprehenditur faeultatem ;”P and 
this is expressed almost in the same terms by the two 
very opposite philosophers, Elant and Condillac, — “In 
perception ” (to quote only the former) “ eveiything is 
knovTi according to the constitution of our faculty of 
sense.”'’' 

Now this principle, in which philosophers of the This prino- 
most opposite opinions equally concur, divides itself branches 
into two branches. In the first place, it would be un- 
pldlosophieal to conclude that the properties of exist- 
ence necessarily are, in number, only as the number of 
our faculties of apprehending them ; or, in the second, 
that the properties known, are known in their native 
purity, and without addition or modification from our 
organs of sense, or our capacities of intelligence. I 
shall illustrate these in their order. 

In regard to the first assertion, it is eiddent that^Thenom- 
nothing exists for us, except in so far as it is known propeHiea 
to us, and that nothing is known to us, except certain not necea-^ 
properties or modes of existence, which are relative or jttuniierof * 
analogous to our faculties. Beyond these modes we oSppiS. 
know, and can assert, the reality of no existence. But ’**^''* 

a Namm Orgamm, lib, L, apb. 7 Kritik der rdnen Vtmunfl^ 
xli,— E b. rede zur zweiten Auflage Quoted in * 

0 De Cmml, Fhitf lib. v. Pr. 4. p. 646. Cf. Kant, ibid. 

Quoted in JhscussimSf p. 645 .— Ed. Trausc. iEsth. § 8.— Ed. 
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if, on the one hand, we are not entitled to assert as 
aetuaUy existent except what we know ; neither, on 
the other, are we warranted in denying, as possibly 
existent, what we do not know. The universe may be 
conceived as a polygon of a thousand, or a hundred 
thousand, sides or facets, — ^and each of these sides or 
facets may be conceived as representing one special 
mode of existence. Now, of these thousand sides or 
modes all may be equally essential, but three or four 
only may be turned towards us or be analogous to our 
organs. One side or facet of the universe, as holding 
a relation to the organ of sight, is the mode of lumin- 
ous or visible existence ; another, as proportional to 
the organ of hearing, is the mode of sonorous or aud- 
ible existence ; and so on. But if every eye to see, if 
every ear to hear, were annihilated, the modes of ex- 
istence to which these organs now stand in relation, — 
that which could be seen, that which could be heard, 
— ^would still remain ; and if the intelligences reduced 
to the three senses of touch, smell, and taste, were 
then to assert the impossibility of any modes of being 
except those to which these three senses were analo- 
gous, the procedure would not be more unwarranted, 
than if we now ventured to deny the possible reality 
of other modes of material existence than those to the 
perception of which our five senses are accommodated. 
I will illustrate this by an hypothetical parallel. Let 
us suppose a block of marble,® on which there are four 
different inscriptions, — ^in Greek, in Latin, in Persic, 
and in Hebrew, and that four travellers approach, each 
able to read only the inscription in his native tongue. 
The Greek is delighted with the information the 

ct This illnstraiioii is taken from Fhilos<)pJm^€Eimre& FhihsopMqueSf 
F. Hemstexhuisj Soph^fk <m ck la vol. i. p. 281, (ed 1792 ) — Ed. 
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marble affords Mm of tbe siege of Troy. The Eoman lect. 

finds interesting matter regarding tbe expulsion of tbe 1- 

kings. Tbe Persian deciphers an oracle of Zoroaster. 

And tbe Jew is surprised by a commemoration of tbe 
Exodus. Here, as each inscription exists or is signi- 
ficant only to bim who possesses the corresponding 
language ; so the several modes of existence are mani- 
fested only 1x) those intelligences who possess the corre- 
sponding organs. And as each of tbe four readers would 
be rash if he maintained that tbe marble could be sig- 
nificant only as significant to bim, so should we be 
rash, were we to bold that tbe universe bad no other 
phases of being, than tbe few that are turned towards 
our faculties, and wMcb our five senses enable us to 
perceive. 

Voltaire (cdiud agendo) has ingeniously expressed illustrated 
this truth in one of bis pbilosopMcal romances. " ‘ Tell 
me,’ says Micromegas,an inhabitant of one of tbe planets 
of the Dog-Star, to tbe secretary of tbe Academy of 
Sciences in tbe planet Saturn, at wMch be bad recently 
arrived in a journey through the heavens, — ^‘Tell me, 
bow many senses have tbe men on your globe ? ’ ‘ We 
have seventy-two senses,’ answered the academician, 

‘ and we are, every day, complaining of tbe smallness 
of tbe number. Our imagination goes far beyond our 
wants. What are seventy-two senses ! and how pitiful 
a boundary, even for beings with such limited percep- 
tions, to be cooped up within our ring and our five 
moons. In spite of our curiosity, and in spite of as 
many passions as can result from six dozen of senses, 
we find our hours hang very heavily on our hands, and 
can always find time enough for yawning .’ — ‘ I can 
very well believe it,’ says IMicromegas, ‘ for, in our 
globe, we have very near one thousand senses ; and 
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yet, with all these, we feel continually a sort of listless 
inquietude and yague desire, which are for ever telling 
us that we are nothing, and that there are heings infi- 
nitely nearer perfection. I have travelled a good deal 
in the universe. I have seen many classes of mortals 
far beneath us, and many as much superior ; but I 
have never had the good fortune to meet with any, 
who had not always more desires than real necessities 
to occupy their life. And, pray, how long may you 
Satumians live, with your few senses ? ’ continued the 
Sirian. ‘ Ah ! but a very short time indeed ! ’ said the 
little man of Saturn, vdth a sigh. ‘ It is the same with 
us,’ said the traveller ; ‘ we are for ever complaining of 
the shortness of life. It must be an universal law of 
nature.’ ‘ Alas ! ’ said the Saturnian, ‘ we live only five 
hundred great revolutions of the sun, (which is pretty 
much about fifteen thousand yearn of our counting). 
You see well, that this is to die almost the moment 
one is born. Our existence is a point, — our duration 
an instant, — our globe an atom. Scarcely have we 
begun to pick up a little knowledge, when death 
rushes in upon us, before we can have acquired any- 
thing like experience. As for me, I cannot venture 
even to think of any project. I feel myself but like 
a drop of water in the ocean ; and, especially now, 
when I look to you and to myself, I really feel quite 
ashamed of the ridiculous appearance which I cut in 
the universe.’ 

“ ‘ If I did not know you to be a philosopher,’ re- 
plied Micromegas, ‘ I should be afraid of distressing 
you, when I tdl you, that our life is seven hundred 
times longer than yours. But what is even that? 
and, when we come to the last moment, to have lived a 
single day, and to have lived a whole eternity, amount 
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to the same thing. I have been in countries where i-ect. 

they live a thousand times longer than with us ; and ^ 

I have always found them murmuring, just as we do 
omselves. But you have seventy-two senses, and 
they must have told you something about your globe. 

How many properties has matter with you ? ’ — ‘ If you 
mean essential properties,’ said the Saturnian, ‘ with- 
out which our globe could not subsist, we count three 
hundrM, — extension, impenetrability, mobility, grav- 
ity, divisibility, and so forth,’ — That small number,’ 
replied the gigantic traveller, ‘may be sufficient for 
the views which the Creator must have had with 
respect to your narrow habitation. Your globe is 
little; its inhabitants are so too. You have few senses ; 
your matter has few qualities. In all this. Providence 
has suited you most happily to each other.' 

“ The academician was more and more astonished 
with eveiythiug which the traveller told him. At 
length, after communicating to each other a little of 
what they knew, and a great deal of what they knew 
not, and reasoning as well and as ill as philosophers 
usually do, they resolved to set out together on a 
little tour of the universe.” “ 

Before leaving this subject, it is perhaps proper to 
observe, that had we faculties equal in number to all 
the possible modes of existence, whether of mind or 
matter, stiU would our knowiedge of mind or matter 
be only relative. If material existence could exhibit 
ten thousand phsenomena, and if we possessed ten 
thousand senses to apprehend these ten thousand 
phsenomena of material existence, — of existence ab- 
solutely and in itself, we should be then as ignorant 
as we are at present. 

a MtcromSgctSj chap. ii. — E d. 
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liEcr. But the consideration that our actual faculties of 

^ knowledge are probably wholly inadequate in number 

to the possible modes of being, is of comparatively less 
importance than the other consideration to which we 
uow proceed, — ^that whatever we know is not known 
as it is, but only as it seems to us to be ; for it is of 
less importance that our knowledge shotdd be limited 
than that our knowledge should be pure. It is, there- 
fore, of the highest moment that we should be aware 
that what we know is not a simple relation appre- 
hended between the object known and the subject 
knowing, — ^but that eveiy knowledge is a sum made 
up of several elements, and that the great business of 
philosophy is to analyse and discriminate these ele- 
ments, and to determine from whence these contribu- 
tions have been derived. I shall explain what I mean 

niustaited by an example. In the perception of an external 

by the act , , . _ - , . * , t 

ofpetcop- object, the mmd does not know it in immediate rela- 
tion to itself, but mediately in relation to the material 
organs of sense. If, therefore, we were to throw these 
organs out of consideration, and did not take into 
account what they contribute to, and how they modify, 
our knowledge of that object, it is evident, that our 
conclusion in regard to the nature of external percep- 
tion would be erroneous. Again, an object of percep- 
tion may not even stand in immediate relation to the 
organ of sense, but may make its impression on that 
organ through an intervening medium. Now, if this 
medium be thrown out of account, and if it be not 
considered that the real external object is the sum of 
all that externally contributes to affect the sense, we 
shall, in like manner, run into error. For example, 
I see a book, — ^I see that book through an external 
medium, (what that medium is, we do not now in- 
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quire), — ^and I see it ilirough. my organ of sight, the 
eye. Now, as the full object presented to the mind, 
(observe that I ^y the mind), in perception, is an 
object compoxmded of the external object emitting 
or reflecting light, i.e., modifying the external me- 
dium, — of this external medium, — and of the living 
organ of sense, in their mutual relation, — ^let us sup- 
pose, in the example I have taken, that the full or 
adequate object perceived is equal to twelve, and that 
this amount is made up of three several parts, — of 
four, contributed by the book, of four, contributed 
by all that intervenes between the book and the 
organ, and of four, contributed by the living organ 
itself.® 

I use this illustration to show that the phsenomenon 
of the external object is not presented immediately to 
the mind, but is known by it only as modified through 
certain intermediate agencies ; and to show, that sense 
itself may be a source of error, if we do not analyse 
and distinguish what elements, in an act of perception, 
belong to the outward reality, what to the outward 
medium, and what to the action of sense itself. But 
this source of error is not limited to our perceptions ; 
and we are liable to be deceived, not merely by not 
distinguishing in an act of knowledge what is contri- 
buted by sense, but by not distinguishing what is con- 
tnbuted by the mmd itself. This is the most difficult 
and important function of philosophy; and the greater 
number of its higher problems arise in the attempt to 
determine the shares to which the knowing subject, 
and the object known, may pretend in the total act 
of cognition. For according as we attribute a larger or 

a This iliustmtion is borrowed in an See his Bophyh mdela JPhtlosopMe — 
improved form from F. Hemsterhnis. CEuvres I*hihsophiques^ L 279, — Ed, . 
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a smaller proportion to each, we either run into the 

^ extremes of Idealism and Materialism, or maintain an 

equilibrium between the two. But, on this subject, 
it would be out of place to say anythiug further at 
present. » 

In what From what has been said, you will be able, I hope, 
S^now. to understand what is meant by the proposition, that 
all our knowledge is only relative. It is relative, 1°, 
Because existence is not cognisable, absolutely and in 
itself, but only in special modes ; 2°, Because these 
modes can be known only if they stand in a certain re- 
lation to our faculties; and, 3°, Because the modes, thus 
relative to our faculties, are presented to, and known 
by, the mind only under modifications determined 
, by these faculties themselves. This general doctrine 
' being premised, it will be proper now to take some 
special notice of the several terms significant of the re- 
lative nature of our knowledge. And here, there are 
Twooppo- two opposite series of expressions, — 1% Those which 
of tens* as denote the relative and the known; 2°, Those which 
hSiaa denote the absolute and the unknown. Of the former 
’ class are the words phcenomenon, mode, modijicar 
tion, state, — words which are employed in the defi- 
nition of Psychology; and to these may be added the 
analogous terms, quality, property, attribute, acci- 
dent. Of the latter class, — ^that is, the absolute and the 
unknown, — ^is the word suTyect, which we have to ex- 
plain as an element of the definition, and its analogous 
expressions, suh^nce and substratum. These opposite 
classes caimot be explained apart ; for, as each is cor- 
relative of the other, each can be comprehended only 
in and through its correlative. 

Thoterm The term subject (wooracris, xmomipevov, subjec- 
twm) is used to denote the unknown basis which lies 
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under the various phsenomena or properties of which lect. 
we become aware, whether in our internal or external 
experience. In the more recent philosophy, especially 
in that of Germany, it has, however, been principally 
employed to denote the basis* of the various menM 
phgenomena ; but of this special signification we are 
hereafter more particularly to speak.® The word stib- 
stance {substantio^ may be employed in two — ^but two Sobst»nce 
kindred — ^meanings. It may be used either to denote 
that which existe absolutely and of itself ; in this sense 
it may be viewed as derived from mhsistendo, and as 
meaning ens per se suhsistens ; or it may be viewed as 
the basis of attributes, in which sense it may be re- 
garded as derived from substando, and as meaning id 
quod suhdat accidentibus, like the Greek wooracrts, 
vTroKeifiei^op. In either case it will, however, signify 
the same thing, viewed in a different aspect. In the 
former meaning, it is considered in contrast to, and 
independent of, its attributes ; in the latter, as con- 
joined with these, and as affording them the condition 
of existence. In different relations, a thing may be 
at once considered as a substance, and as an attribute, 
qwdity, or mode. This paper is a substance in relation 
to the attribute of white ; but it is itself a mode in 
relation to the substance, matter. Substance is thus 
a term for the substratum we are obliged to think to 
aU that we variously denominate a mode, a state, a 
quality, an attribute, a property, an accident, a phcB- 
nomenon, an appearance, &c. These, though expres- 
sions generieally the same, are, however, used with 
^ecific d^tinctions. The terms mode, slate, quality. 


« J’op tile Mstoiy and varioiismeaii- p. 800. See also Trendelenlitirg, 
ings of ihe terms Sv^ect and Object^ Elemented X/ogkes Aristatelicm^ § 1. — 
see the Author^s note, Works, Ed. 
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State. 
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aaad Acci- 
deutal 


attribute, pi'operty, accident, are employed in reference 
to a substance, as existing; the terms phcmovnenon, 
appmrance, &c., in reference to it, as known. But 
eacb of these expressions has also its peculiar signi- 
fication, 

A mode is the manner of the existence of a thing. 
Tahe, for example, a piece of wax. The wax may 
be round, or square, or of any other definite figure ; it 
may also be solid, or fluid. Its existence in any of 
these modes is not essential ; it may change firom one 
to the other without any substantial alteration. As the 
mode cannot exist without a substance, we can accord 
to it only a secondary or precarious existence in rela- 
tion to the substance, to which we accord the privilege 
of existing by itself perse existere; but though the sub- 
stance be not astricted to any particular mode of exist- 
ence, we must not suppose that it can exist — or, at 
least, be conceived by us to exist — ^in none. All modes 
are, therefore, variable states ; and though some mode 
is necessary for the existence of a thin g , any individual 
mode is accidental. 

The word modification is properly the bringing a 
thing into a certain mode of existence, but it is very 
commonly employed for the mode of existence itself. 

State is a term nearly synonymous with mode, but 
of a meaning more extensive, as not exclusively lim- 
ited to the mutable and contingent. 

Qiudity is, likewise, a word of a wider signification, 
for there are essential and accidental qualities.® The 
essential qualities of a thing are those aptitudes, those 
manners of existence and action, which it cannot lose 
without ceasing to be. For example, in man, the facul- 


« The term quality should, in strict- hutes. See the Author’s note, SeicFa 
ness, be confined to accidental atfcn- Works, p. 836 .— Ed. 
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ties of sense and intelligence ; in body, the dimensions tEcr. 

of length, breadth, and thickness ; in God, the attri 1- 

butes of eternity, omniscience, omnipotence, &c. By 
accidental qualities, are meant those aptitudes and 
mannera of existence and attion, which substances 
have at one time and not at another ; or which they 
have always, but may lose without ceasing to be. For 
example, of the transitory class are the whiteness of a 
wall, the health which we enjoy, the fineness of the 
weather, &c. Of the permanent class are the gravity 
of bodies, the periodical movement of the planets, &c. 

The term aUribvie is a word properly convCTtible Attntute. 
with quality, for every quality is an attribute, and 
every attribute is a quality; but, in our language, 
custom has introduced a certain distinction in their 
application. Attribute is considered as a word of 
loftier significance, and is, therefore, conventionally 
limited to qualities of a higher application. Thus, 
for example, it would be felt as indecorous to speak 
of the qualities of God, and as ridiculous to talk of 
the attributes of matter. 

Property is correctly a synonym for peculiar qua- Ropeay. 
lity;“ but it is frequently used as coextensive with 
quality in general. Accident, on the contrary, is an Accident 
abbreviated expression for accidental or contingent 
quality. 

PhomomeTion is the Greek word for that which 

non* 

appears, and may therefore be translated by appear- Appraranie. 
ance. There is, however, a distinction to be noticed. 

In the first place, the employment of the Greek term 

a In the older and Aristotelian Logicians, the term property was less 
sense of the term. See TopicOf 1 5 . correctly used to denote a necessary 
5* t diiKot py rh rl quality, whether peculiar or not — 
cTyoi, p&Ptp S* Kt£t hfrucarTjyo^ 

petrai rov vpdyfiwros. By the later 
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skews that it is used in a strict and pidlosopMcal 
application. In tke second place, the English name is 
associated with a certain secondary or implied mean- 
ing, which, in some degree, renders it inappropriate as 
a precise and definite expression. For the term ap- 
pearance is used to denote not only that which re- 
veals itself to our observation, as existent, but also to 
signify that which only seems to be, in contrast to 
that which truly is. There is thus not merely a cer- 
tain vagueness in the word, but it even involves a 
kind of contradiction to the sense iu which it is used 
when employed for phmiomenon. In consequence of 
this, the term phsenomenon has been naturalised, in 
our language, as a philosophical substitute for the 
term appearance. 
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LECTURE IX. 

EXPLICATION OP TERMS — RELATIVITY OF HUMAN 
KNOWLEDOB. 

After giving a definition of Psyeliology, or the Phi- 

losophy of Mind, in which I endeavoured to com 

prise a variety of expressions, the explanation of^^^'*”'*' 
which might smooth the way in our subsequent pro- 
gress, I was engaged, during my last Lecture, in 
illustrating the principle, that all our knowledge of 
mind and matter is merely relative. We know, and 
can know, nothing absolutely and in itself ; aU that 
we know is existence in certain special forms or 
modes, and these, likewise, only in so far as they may 
be analogous to our faculties. We may suppose ex- 
istence to have a thousand modes ; — ^but these thou- 
sand modes are all to us as zero, unless we possess 
faculties accommodated to their apprehension. But 
were the number of our faculties coextensive with the 
modes of being, — had we, for each of these thousand 
modes, a separate organ competent to make it known 
to us, — still would our whole knowledge be, as it is at 
present, only of the relative. Of existence, absolutely 
and in itself, we should then be as ignorant as we are 
now. We should still apprehend existence only in 
certain special modes, — only in certain relations to 
our faculties of knowledge. 

These relative modes, whether belonging to the 
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world without or to the world within, are, under dif- 
ferent points of view and different limitations, known 
under Tarious names, as qualities, properties, essences, 
accidents, phcsnomeim, w/anifestations, appearances, 
and so forth; whereas® the unknown something of 
which they are the modes^ — ^the unknown ground, 
which affords them support, — ^is usually termed their 
substance or subject. Of the signification and dif- 
ferences of these expressions, I stated only what was 
necessary in order to afford a general notion of their 
philosophical application. Substance, {substantia), I 
noticed, is considered either in contrast to its acci- 
dents, as res per se subsistens, or in connection with 

them, as id quod substat accidentibus. It, there- 
fore, comprehends both the Greek terms ovcrla and 
vTTOKeinevov ; — owria being eq^uivalent to subdantia 
in the meaning of ens per se subsistens, — vnoKeiiievov 
to it, as id quod substat accidentibus.* ffiie term 
subject is used only for substance in its second mean- 
ing, and thus corresponds to wofcet/xevoy ; its literal 
signification is, as its etymology expresses, that which 
lies, or is placed, under the phsenomena. So much for 
the terms substance and subject, significant of unknown 
or absolute existence. 

I then said a few words on the differences of the 
various terms expressive of known or relative exist- 
ence, mode, modijication, state, quality, attribute, pro- 

o •Tir(Jo'Ta<rfs, here noted, hy way of Ecclesia vero cum quodam discrimine 
interpolation, as of theological appli- his vocabulis ntitur. Nam vocabulum 
cation. [On this point see Melauch- MmnJLxae significat xd quod revera est, 

then, Urot BwX, (Strigelh) p. 145, etiamsi est commumcatum. *T7r4- 

et seq* : “ In philosophia, generaliter araxns autem sen Persma est subsis- 
nonime Emntm ntimur pro re per tens, vivum, individuum, mtelligens, 
sese eonstderata, siye sit in praedica^ mcommunicabile, non sustentatum in 
mento substantiae, sive sit accidens, alio.” Compare the relative annota- 
At sigmficat rem tion by Stngelius, and Hooker, Clavis 

tentm, qnse opponitur accidentibus. Phil. Arist., p. 301,— Ed,] 
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perty, phmnomenon, appmrance; but what I stated I lect. 

do not think it necessary to recapitulate. — ^ 

I at present avoid entering into the metapjiysies ofi^iiM^ 
substance and phsenomenon. I shall only observe in into 
general, that philosophers ha'^e frequently fallen intom^^im 
one or other of three different errors. Some havesS^^ 
denied the reality of any unknown ground of the 
known phsenomena ; and have maintained ^;^t mind 
and matter have no substantial existence, but are 
merely the two complements of two series of asso- 
ciated qualities. This doctrine is, however, altogether 
futile. It belies the veracity of our primary beliefe ; 
it leaves unsatisfied the strongest necessities of our 
intellectual nature ; it admits as a fact that the phse- 
nomena are connected, but allows no cause explana- 
tory of the fact of their connection. Others, again, 
have fallen into an opposite error. They have at- 
tempted to speculate concerning the nature of the 
unknown groiuads of the phaenomena of mind and 
matter, apart from the phaenomena, and have, accord- 
ingly, transcended the legitimate sphere of philosophy. 

A. third party have taken some one, or more, of the 
phaenomena themselves as the basis or substratum of 
the others. Thus Descartes, at least as rmderstood 
and followed by Malebranche and others of his dis- 
ciples, made thought or consciousness convertible with 
the substance of mind and Bishops Brown and Law, 
with Dr Watts, constituted solidity and extension into 
the substance of body. This theory is, however, liable 
to all the objections which may be alleged against the 
first. ^ 

tt Frindj^a, pars L §§ 8, 51-53. On Meyc^pmdta JBritannica^ art. 
tins point see Stewart, voL in Metapkyde$, pp. 615, 616, (7tli ed.) 

p..47S, Kote A; also tixe completed [Cf. Descartes, iVtncipicz, pars L§ 63; 
edition of Meu^s Wcr&9, p. 361 . — ^Ed. pars IL § 4 . — Ed.] 
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LECT. I defined Psychology, the science conversant about 

• ^ — the phcenomena of the mind, or consaious-svhjeet, or 

self, or ego. The former parts of the definition have 
been explained ; the terms mind, conscious-subject, self 
and ego, come now to Be considered. These are all 
only expressions for the unknown basis of the mental 
phsenomena, viewed, however, in different relations. 
Mind. Of tiese the word mind is the first. In regard to 
the etymology of this term,® it is obscure and doubt- 
ful ; perhaps, indeed, none of the attempts to trace it 
to its origin are successful. It seems to hold an ana- 
logy with the Latin mens, and both are probably de- 
rived from the same common root. This root, which 
is lost in the European languages of Scytho-Indian 
origin, is probably preserved in the Sanscrit mena, to 
hnow or understand. The Greek vovs, intelligence, is, 
in like manner, derived from a verb of precisely the 
same meaning iyoia). The word mind is of a more 
limited signification than the term soul. In the Greek 
philosophy, the term soul, comprehends, besides 
the sensitive and rational principle in man, the prin- 
ciple of organic life, both in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms ; and, in Christian theology, it is likewise 
used, in contrast to irpeviia or spirit, in a vaguer and 
more extensive signification. 

Since Descartes limited psychology to the domain 
of consciousness, the term mind has been rigidly em- 
ployed for the self-knowing principle alone. Mind, 
therefore, is to be understood as the subject of the 
various internal phsenomena of which we are con- 
scious, or that subject of which consciousness is the 
general phenomenon. Consciousness is, in fact, to the 
mind what extension is to matter or body. Though 

o On etymology of mind^ &c —see Scheidler's PeychologUj p. 325. 
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both axe^phsenomena, yet both are essential qualities; lect. 
for we can neither conceive mind without conscious- 
ness, nor body without extension. Mind can be de- Mind am 
fined only a posterior i, — ^that is, only from its mani- 
festations. Wbat it is in itsdf, that is, apart from its 
manifestations, — we, philosophically, know nothing, 
and, accordingly, what we mean by mind is simply 
which perceives, thinks, feels, wUls, desires, &c. Mind, 
with us, is thus nearly coextensive with the Eational 
and Animal souls of Aristotle ; for the faculty of 
voluntary motion, which is a function of the animal 
soul in the Peripatetic doctrine, ought not, as is gen- 
erally done, to be excluded from the phamomena of 
consciousness and mind. ^ 

The definition of mind from its qualities is given 
by Aristotle; it forms the second definitiSiiJn^lus 
Treatise on the Soul^ and after him, it is the one 
generally adopted by philosophers, and, among others, 
by Dr Reid/ That Reid, therefore, should have been 
praised for having thus defined the mind, shows only 
the ignorance of his encomiasts. He has no peculiar 
merit in this respect at all. 

The next term to be considered is conscious sub- Conscious 
ject. And first, what is it to be conscious ? With- 
out anticipating the discussion relative to conscious- 
ness, as the fundamental function of intelligence, I 
may, at present, simply indicate to you what an act 
of consciousness denotes. This act is of the most 

a De Amma, li 2 : *H 5c toms, /ecd ras ^vpdfiets krh rehratv hri* 

Tovro ^ {SjMcv Kcd aucBaydfJteda k(A dia- yoov/xev. In lib ii. DeAnima, p. 76, 
vooijfieda TTpi^ms, Cf Themistius: (Aid- FoL)- — E d. 

El 5^ xp^ \4yety ri ^Kcurrou ro^rtav, ^ Inielkctual Powers^ Essay L c 2 ; 
otov ri rh vovpnKbv, % rl rib ala’BririKhy^ p. 229 : “ By the mind of a 

iPfAreftov htiff&exrdav, rl rh vadiy^ «al man» we understand that in him 
ri rh alcr6dyeff0cd- vpdrtpai yitp itoi «ra- which thmks, remembers, reasons, 

^itrr^pat vphs ^ffas r&y 5vydpx(&y elriu wills.** — En. 
at iv4pj€iat* 7cpo&>rvyx4»eptM» y&p ew- 
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LECT, elementaiy character ; it is the conditioa of all kaow- 

ledge ; I eannot, therefore, define it to you ; but, as 

you are all familiar with the thing, it is easy to enable 
you to connect the thing with the word. I know, — 
^ I desire, — I feel. What is it that is common to all 
' ' * ^ these 1 Knowing and desiring and feeling are not the 
same, and may be distinguished. But they all agree 
in one fundamental condition. Can I know, without 
hrmoing that I know ? Can I desire, without knowing 
that I desire ? Can I feel, without knowing that I 
feel ? This is imposdble. Now this knowing that I 
know or desire or feel, — ^this common condition of 
self-k now ledge, is precisely what is denominated Con- 

8b mw^^t present for the adjective conscious: 

substantive, subject, — conscious-subject. 
dilrough consciousness be the condition of all internal 
phaenomena, still it is itself only a phaenomenon ; and, 
therefore, supposes a subject in which it inheres ; — 
that is, supposes something that is conscious, — ^some- 
thing that manifests itself as conscioua And, since 
consciousness comprises within its sphere the whole 
phaenomena of mind, the expression consciotcs-subject 
is a brief, but comprehensive, definition of mind itself. 

I have already informed you of the general mean- 
ing of the word subject in its philosophical applica- 
tion, — ^viz., the unknown basis of phaenomenal or 
manifested existence. It is thus, in its application, 
common equally to the external and to tiie internal 
worlds. But the philosophers of mind have, in a 
manner, usurped and appropriated this expression to 
themselves. Accordingly, in their hands, the phrases 

a Compare DiscumoTis, p 47, and iPTote H, p 92^, et seq, — Ed. 
tlie completed edition of Worls, 
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conscious or thinking subject, and subject simply, mean 

precisely the same thing ; and custom has prevailed ^ — 

so far, that, in psychological discussions, the subject is 
a term now currently employed, throughout Europe, 
for the mind or thinking ■printiplef' 

The question here occurs, what is the reason, of 
this employment ? If mind and subject are only con-jectTmdi- 
vertible terms, why multiply synonyms 1 Why ex-'***'"' 
change a precise and proximate expression for a vague 
and abstract generality ? The question is pertinent, 
and merits a reply ; for unless it can be shown that 
the word is necessary, its introduction cannot possibly 
be vindicated. Now, the utility of this expression is 
founded on two circumstances. The first, that it 
affords an adjective ; the second, that the terms sub- 
ject sndL subjective have opposing relatives in the terms 
olyect and objective, so that the two pairs of words 
together, enable us to designate the primary and most 
important analysis and antithesis of philosophy, in a 
more precise and emphatic manner than can be done 
by any other technical expressions. This will require 
some illustration. 

Sidyect, we have seen, is a term for that in which xentaSub- 
the phsenomena revealed to our observation, inhere, 

— ^what the schoolmen have designated the matei'ial!^^^^^ 
in qua. Limited to the mental phaenomena, subject, 
therefore, denotes the miud itself ; and subjective, that 
which belongs to, or proceeds from, the thinking sub- 
ject. Object, on the other hand, is a term for that about 
which the knowing subject is conversant, — ^what the 
schoolmen have styled the materia circa qimm ; while 
objective means that which belongs to, or proceeds 
from, the object known, and not from the subject 

a See the Author’s note, Warks^ p. 806 . — Ed. 
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liECT. kaowing ; and thus denotes what is real in opposition 

to what is ideal, — what exists in nature, in contrast to 

what exists merely in the thought of the indiyidual. 

Now, the great problem of philosophy is to analyse 
the contents of our acts of knowledge, or cognitions, 
— to distinguish what elements are contributed by 
the knowing subject, what elements by the object 
known. There must, therefore, be terms adequate to 
designate these correlative opposites, and to discrimi- 
nate the share which each has in the total act of 
cognition. But, if we reject the terms subject and 
subjective, — object and objective, there are no others 
competent to the purpose. 

Errors At tMs Stage of yout progress. Gentlemen, it is not 
f/tS* easy to make you aware of the paramount necessity of 
jSt^nd” ’ such a distinction, and of such terms, — or to show you 
how, from the want of words expressive of this primary 
antithesis, the mental philosophy of this country has 
been checked in its development, and involved in the 
utmost perplexity and misconception. It is sufficient 
to remark at present, that to this defect in the lan- 
guage of his psychological analysis, is, in a great 
measure, to be attributed the confusion, not to say 
the errors, of Eeid, in the very cardinal point of his 
philosophy, — a confusion so great that tire whole 
tendency of his doctrine was misconceived by Brown, 
who, in adopting a modification of the hypothesis of 
a representative perception, seems not even to have 
suspected, that he, and Eeid, and modem philosophers 
in general, were not in this at one.“ The terms sub- 
jective and objective denote the primary distinction in 
consciousness of self snA not-self and this distinction 

a See oa this question the Author’s SuppUfnentari/ J)issertatiom to Reid^s 
Ihsfmmons^ p. 45 seg , and his Works, Kotes B and C. — Ed. 
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involves the vihole science of mind ; for this science i-ect. 

is nothing more than a detennination of the subjective 

and objective, in themselves and in their mutual rela- 
tions. The distinction is of paramount importance, and 
of infinite application, not onfy in Philosophy proper, 
but in Grammar, Rhetoric, Criticism, Ethics, Politics, 
Jurisprudence, Theology. I will give you an example, 

— a philological example. Suppose a lexicographer had 
to distinguish the two meanings of the word G&rtainty. 
Certainty expresses either, the firm conviction which 
we have of the truth of a thing ; or the character of 
the proof on which its reality resta The former is the 
sviyective meaning ; the latter the d^ective. By what 
other terms can they be distinguished and described ? 

The distinction of subject and object, as marking of 
out the fundamental and most thorough-going an-sobj^^a 
tithesis in philosophy, we owe, among many other 
important benefits, to the schoolmen, and from the 
schoolmen the terms passed, both in their substan- 
tive and adjective forms, into the scientific language 
of modem philosophers. Deprived of these terms, 
the Critical Philosophy, indeed the whole philosophy 
of Germany and Prance, would be a blank In this 
country, though familiarly employed in scientific lan- 
guage, even subsequently to the time of Locke, the 
adjective forms seem at length to have dropt out 
of the English tongue. That these words waxed ob- 
solete, was, perhaps, caused by the ambiguity which 
had gradually crept into the signification of the sub- 
stantives. Object, besides its proper signification, 
came to be abusively applied to denote motive, end, 
fined cau^, (a meaning, by the tvay, not recognised 
by J ohnson). This iimovation was probably borrowed 
from the French, in whose language the word had 

VOL. I. L 
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LEmv been similarly corrupted, after the commeneement 

^ of the last century. Subject in English, as mjet in 

French, had not been rightly distinguished from 
object, taken in its proper meaning, and had thus 
returned to the original ‘ambiguity of the correspond- 
ing term (viroKetiievov) in Greek. It is probable that 
the logical application of the word, (subject of pre- 
dication), facilitated, or occasioned this confusion. 
In using the terms, therefore, we think that an ex- 
planation, but no apology, is required. The distinc- 
tion is expressed by no other terms ; and if these did 
not already enjoy a prescriptive right as denizens of 
the language, it cannot be denied that, as strictly 
analogical, they are well entitled to sue out their 
naturalisation. We shall have frequent occasion to 
recur to this distinction, — ^and it is eminently worthy 
of your attention. 

Self, Ego— The last parallel expressions are the terms self and 
fromPkto effo. These we shall take together, as they are ab- 
solutely convertible. As the best preparative for a 
proper understanding of these terms, I shall trans- 
late to you a passage from the jFirst Alctbiades of 
Plato." The interlocutors are Socrates and Alci- 
biades. 

“ Socr. Hold, now, with whom do you at present 
converse ? Is it not with me ? — Akih. Yes. 

Socr. And I also with you ? — Alcih. Yes. 

Socr. It is Socrates then who speaks 1 — Alcih. As- 
suredly. 

Socr. And Aleibiades who listens ? — Ahib. Yes. 


a P. 129. The genuineness, how- translation) j Sehleiermacher’s Intro- 
ever, of this Dialogue is question- translated by Dobson, p. S28 ; 

able. See Ritter, Mist of Ancisni Brandis, €te&ch det Gr,-Rcmh» PhUo- 
P&i&aopAy, voL iL p. 164, (English vol. iL p. 180 . — Ed. 
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Socr. Is it not witli language that Socrates speaks ? 
— Alcih. What now? of course. 

Socr. To converse, and to use language, are not 
these then the same ? — Ahib. The very same. 

Socr. But he who uses a thing, and the thii^ used, 
— are these not different ? — Ahib. What do you 
mean* 

Socr. A currier, — does he not use a cutting knife 
and other instruments? — Ahib. Yes. 

Socr. And the man who uses the cutting knife, is 
he different from the instrument he uses? — Ahib. 
M(»t certainly. 

Socr. In like manner, the lyrist, is he not different 
from the lyre he plays on ? — Ahib. Undoubtedly. 

Socr. This, then, was what I asked you just now, 
— does not he who uses a thing seem to you al- 
ways different from the thing used? — Ahib. Very 
different 

Socr. But the currier, does he cut with his instru- 
ments alone, or also with his hands? — Alcib. Also 
with his hands. 

Socr. He then uses his hands ? — Ahib. Yes. 

Socr, And in his work he uses also his eyes? — 
Aldb. Yea 

Socr. We are agreed, then, that he who uses a 
thing, and the thing used, are different ? — Ahib. We 
are. 

Socr. The currier and lyrist are, therefore, different 
from the hands and the eyes, with which they work ? 
— Alcih. So it seems. 

Socr. Now, then, does not a man use his whole 
body ? — Ahib. Unquestionably. 

Socr. But we axe agreed that he who uses, and that 
which is used, are different ? — Alcib, Yes. 


LECT. 

IS. 
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LECT. Soor. A maa is, therefore, different from his body ? 
Aloib. So I think. 

Soer. What then is the man ? — Alcib. I cannot say. 

Socr. Yon can at least say that the man is that 
which uses the body? — Alcib. True. 

Socr. Now, does anything use the body but the 
mind? — Al^. Nothing, 

Socr. The mind is, therefore, the man ? — Alcib. The 
mind alone.” 

To the same effect, Aristotle asserts that the 3nind. 
contains the man, not the man the mind." “ Thou 
art the soul,” says Hieroeles, “but the body is thine.”^ 
So Cicero — “Mens cujusque is est quisque, non ea 
figura quae digito demonstrari potest and Macro- 
bius — “ Ergo qui videtur, non ipse verus homo est, sed 
verus nicest, a quo regitur quod videtur.”® 

No one has, however, more beautifully expressed 
Arbuthnot this truth than Arbuthnot :® 

" What am I, whence produced, and for what end ? 

Whence drew I being, to what period tend ? 

Am I th’ abandoned orphan ot blind chance, 

Dropp’d by wild atoms in disorder’d dance ? 

Or, from an endless chain of causes wrought, 

And of unthinking substance, bom with thought ? 

Am I but what I seem, mere flesh and blood, 

A branching channel with a mazy flood ? , 

The purple stream that through my vessels gbdes. 

Dull and unconscious flows, like common tides, 

The pipes, through which the circling juices stray, 

Are not that thinking I, no more than they : * 


a That the mind is the man^ is (r%ta Ed. 
maintained by Anstotle in several y Bommum Sctpionis, c. 8 — En. 

places, Gf EtK iVac,, ix 8 j x. 7, but 5 Maerobius, In Bemnium Scipionis, 

these do not contam the exact words hb. in c. 12.— Ed. 
of the text — Ed. € Knm thyself. See Dodsle/s Col 

^ In Aurea Pythagoreorum Car^ lection, vol. i p 180. — Ed, 

20 : 35^ yhp et i 
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This frame, compacted with transcendent skill, LECT. 

Of moving joints obedient to my will ; 1^- 

Nurs’d from the fraitfol glebe, like yonder tree, 

Waxes and wastes, — call it mine, not me. 

New matter still the monld’ring mass sustains ; 

The mansion chang’d, the Jenant still remains ; 

And, from the fleeting stream repaired by fcod, 

Distinct, as is the swimmer from the flood.” 


But let us come to a closer determinatiou of tlie The seif 
point ; let ns appeal to onr experience. I turn my relation to 
attentioa cm my being, and find that I have organs, 
and that I.have thoughts. My body is the eomple-**^^**" 
ment of my organs ; am I then my body, or any part 
of my body ? This I caimot he. The matter of my 
body, in all its points, is in a peipetual flux, in a 
perpetual process of renewaL I , — I do not pass 

av-ay, I am not renewed. None probably of the 
molecules which constituted my organs some years 
ago, form any part of the material system which I 
now eaU mine. It has been made up anew ; but I 
am still what I was of old. These organs may be 
mutilated, — one, two, or any number of them may be 
removed ; but not the less do I continue to be what 
I was, one and entire. It is even not impossible to 
conceive me existing, deprived of every organ, — I, 
therefore, who have these organs, or this body, I am 
neither an organ nor a body. 

“ Neither am I identical with my thought^ for they 
are ^manifold and various. I, on the contrary, am 
one and the same. Each moment they change and 
succeed each other j this change and succession takes 
place in me, but I neither change nor succeed myself 
in myseE Each moment, I am aware or am consci- 
ous of the existence and change of my thoughts : this 
chaa%e is sometimes determined by me, sometimes by 
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sometMng different from me ; but I always can dis- 
tinguish myself from them, — am a permanent being, 
an enduring subject, of whose existence these thoughts 
are only so many modes, appearances, or phsenomena. 
I who possess organs ^d thoughts am, therefore, 
neither these organs nor these thoughts. 

“ I can conceive myself to exist apart from every 
organ. But if I try to conceive myself existent with- 
out a thought, — without some form of consciousness, 
— I am unable. This or that thought may not be 
perhaps necessary; but of some thought »it is neces- 
sary that I should be conscious, otherwise I can no 
longer conceive myself to be. A suspension of thought 
is thus a suspension of my intellectual existence ; I 
am, therefore, essentially a thinking, — a conscious 
being ; and my true character is that of an intelli- 
gence, — ^an intelligence served by organs.”® 

But this thought, this consciousness, is possible 
only in, and through, the consciousness of Self. The 
Self, the I, is recognised in every act of intelligence, 
as the subject to which that act belongs. It is I that 
perceive, I that imagine, I that remember, I that 
attend, I that compare, I that feel, I that desire, I 
that will, 1 that am conscious. The I, indeed, is only 
manifested in one or other . of these special modes ; 
but it is manifested in them all ; they are 'all only 
the phsenomena of the I, and,- therefore, the science 
conversant about the phsenomena of mind is, most 
simply and unambiguously, said to be conversant 
about the phsenomena of the I or Ego, 

This expression, as that which, 'in many relations, 
best marks and discriminates the conscious mind, has 
now become familiar in every country, with the ex- 

« Gatien-Araoult, [2?ocJ* Ph.1, p. 34-S6 . — Ed.] 
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eeption of our own. Why it has not been naturalised 
with us is not unapparent. The French have two words 
for the Ego or 1—Je and Moi. The former of these 
is less appropriate as an abstract term, being in sound 
ambiguous ; but le moi admirably expresses what the 
Germans denote, but less felicitously, by their Das Ich. 
In English the, I could not be tolerated ; because, in 
sound, it would not be distinguished from the word 
significant of the organ of sight. We must, therefore, 
either renounce the term, or resort to the Latin Ego ; 
and this iai,perhaps no disadvantage, for, as the word 
is only employed in a strictly philosophical relation, 
it is better that this should be distinctly marked, by 
its being used in that relation alone. The term Self 
is more allowable ; yet still the expressions Ego and 
Non-Ego are felt to be less awkward than those of 
Self and Not-Self. 

So much in explanation of the terms involved in 
the definition which I gave you of Psychology. 


LECT. 

IX. 
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EXPLICATION OP TERMS. 

L^. I NOW proceed, as I proposed, to the consideration of 
a few other words of frequent occnirence in philo- 
sophy, and which it is expedient to explain at once, 
before entering upon discussions in which they will 
continually recur, I take them up without order, 
except in so far as they may be grouped together by 
their meaning ; and the first I shall consider, are the 
terms hypothesis and theory. 

Hypothesis When a phsenomenon is presented to us which can 
be explained by no cause within the sphere of our 
experience, we feel dissatisfied and uneasy. A desire - 
arises to escape from this unpleasing state ; and, the . 
consequence of this desire is an effbr^ of the mind,, 
to recall the outstanding phsenomenon to unity^ by 
assigning it, ad interim, to some calise or dsjss, to 
which we imagine that it may possibly belong, until 
we shall be able to refer it, permanently, to thab 
cause, or class, to which we Aall have preyed it 
actually to appertain. The judgment by which the 
phsenomenon is thus provisorily referred^’ is called an 
hypothesis , — a supposition. , . . ■ - . 

Hypotheses have thus no other ^d tiian to satisfy" 
the desire of the mind to .reduce the .objects of its 
knowledge to unity -and systean; and they do this in 
recalling them, ad interim, to^some principle, through 
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wMcli the mind is enabled to eomprebend them. From 

this view of their nature it is manifest, how far they 

are permissible, and how far they are even nsefiil and 
expedient, — ^throwing altogether out of account the 
possibility that what is at. first? assumed as hypotheti-, 
cal, may subsequently be proved true. 

An hypothesis is allowable only under certain con- Two nm<ii- 
ditions. Of these the first is, — ^that the phajuomenon timate in- 
to be explained, should be ascertained actually t»^^ 
exist. It would, for example, be absurd to propose 
an hypothesis to account for the possibility of appa- 
ritions, until it be proved that ghosts do actually 
appear. This precept, to establish your fact before 
you attempt to conjecture its cause, may, perhaps, 
seem to you too elementary to be worth the state- 
ment. But a little longer experience wiU convince 
you of the contrary. That the enunciation of the 
rule is not only not superfluous, but even highly 
requisite as an admonition, is sho-^ by great and 
numerous examples of its violation in the history of 
seience ; and, as Cullen has truly observediftiiere are 
more false fact§ cunsent in the world than false hypo- 
theses to.eS:plarn 'them. There is, in truth, nothing 
which men seeih to sidmit so lightly as an asserted 
fact. Of this I might adduce to you a host of mem- 
orable .example. I shall cpntent myself with one small 
but significant illustration. 

Charles* 11. ’ soon after the incorporation of the Eoyal 

Society, which was established under his patronage, 

sent to request of that learned body an explanafion 

of the following’ phaenomenon. When a live fish is 

thrown into a basin of water, the basin, water, and 

fish do not weigh more than the basin and water 

before the fish is thrown in ; whereas, when a dead 

« 
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EECfT. fish, is employed, the "weight of the whole' is exactly 

equal to the added weights of the basin, the water, 

and the fish. Much learned discussion ensued regard- 
ing this curious fact, and several elaborate papers, pro- 
pounding various hypotheses in explanation, were read 
on the occasion. At length a member, who was better 
versed in Aristotle than his associates, recollected that 
the philosopher had laid it down, as a general rule of 
philosophising, to consider the an sit of a fact, before 
proceeding to investigate the cur sit ; and he ventured 
to insinuate to his colleagues, that, though the autho- 
rity of the Stagirite was with them, — ^the disciples of 
Bacon, — of small account, it might possibly not be 
altogether inexpedient to follow his advice on the 
present occasion ; seeing that it did not, in fact, seem 
at variance \nth common sense, and that none of the 
hypotheses proposed were admitted to be altogether 
satisfactory. After much angry discussion, some mem- 
bera asserting the fact to be in itself notorious, and 
others declaring that to doubt of its reality was an 
insult to his majesty, and tantamount to a construc- 
tive act of treason, the experiment was made, — when 
lo ! to the confusion of the wise men of Gotham, — the 
name by which the Society was -then popularly known, 
— it was found that the weight was identical, whether . 
a dead or a living fish were used. . - 

This is only a past and petty illusta^ition. ' It.would 
be easy to adduce extensive hypothfees, veiy generallj 
accredited, even at the present hour, which are, how- 
ever, nothing better than assumptions founded bn, or 
explanatory of, phsenomena which do not really exist 
in nature. 

The second. The ABCond Condition of a permissible hypothesis is, 

— ^that the phenomenon cannot be explained otherwise, 
than by an hypothesis. It would, for example, have 
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been absurd, even before tbe discoveries of FrankKn, tEcr. 
to account 'for tbe pbsenomenon of lightning by tbe — ^ — 
bypotbfesis pf supematpral agency. These two condi- 
tions, of the'reality of tbe pbsenomenon, and tbe neces- 
sity of an hypothesis for its essplanation, being ful- 
filled, an hypothesis is allowable.* 

But the necessity of some hypothesis being con-ontcnaof 
ceded, how are we to discriminate between a goodie 
and a bad, a probable and an improbable, hyj)o- 
thesis 1 - The comparative excellence of an hypothesis 
requires, in the first place, that it involve nothing 
contradictory, either internally or externally, — ^that is, 
either between the parts of which it is composed, or 
between these and any established truths. Thus, the 
Ptolemaic hypothesis of the heavenly revolutions be- 
came worthless, from the moment that it was contra- 
dicted by the ascertained phsenomena of the planets 
Venus and Mercury. Thus, the Wernerian hypothesis 
in geology is improbable, inasmuch as it is obliged to 
maintain that water was originally able to hold in 
solution substances which it is now incapable of dis- 
solving, ■ The Huttonian hypothesis, on the contrary, 
is so far preferable,’ that it assumes no effect to have 
been produced by anyagent, which that agent is not 
known to be capable of .producing. In the second 
place, an hypothfesis is probable in proportion as the 
pbsenomenon in question can be by it more com- 
pletely explained."' Thus, the Copemican hypothesis 
is more probable than the Tychonic and semi-Tychonic, 
inasmuch as it enables us to explain a greater number 
of phenomena. In the third place, an hypothesis is 
probable, in proportion as it is independent of all 
subsidiary hypotheses. In this respect, again; the 

a [On the conditions of legitimate Stam,i% 3 ^«ca^€c«wa,I)iss. Praelinu 
hypothesis compare John Christopher art, 3, tom. i. p, 2S ] 
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L^. Copemiean hyp©tliesis»is more proBable than the 

Tychonie. For, though hotii save all the phaenomena, 

the Copemiean does this by one principal assumption; 
whereas the Tyehonic is obliged to call in the aid of 
several subordinate suppositions, to render the prin- 
cipal assumption available. So much for hypothesis. 

I have dwelt longer on hypothesis than perhaps 
was necessary; for you must recollect tliat these 
terms are, at present, considered dnly in order to 
enable you to understand their signification when 
casually employed. We shall probably, in a subse- 
quent part of the Course, have occasion to treat of 
them espresdy, and with the requisite details. I 
shall, therefore, be more concise in treating of the 
cognate expression, — <theory. This word is employed 
by English writers, in a vefly loose and improper 
sense. It is with them usually convertible with hypo- 
thesis, and hypothesis is commonly used as another 
term for conjecture. Dr Reid, indeed, expressly does 
this; he identifies the two words, and explains them 
as philosophical conjectures, as you may see in his 
First Essay on the Intellectual Powers, (Chap. III.) “ 
This is, however, wrong; wrong, in relation to the 
original employment of the terms by the ancient phi- 
losophers ; and wrong, in relation to their employment 
by the philosophers of the modem nations.- , 

i^bce terms theory and theoretical are properly used 

in opposition to the terms practice. and practical; in 
this sense they were exclusively employed’ by the an- 
cients ; and in this sense they are almost exclusively 
employed by the Continental philosophers. Prac- 
tice is the exercise of an art, or the .application of a 
science, in life, which application is itself an art, for it 

a Works, p 235; see also p. 97 .— Ed. 
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is not every ong who is aWe to apply all he knows ; lect. 

there' being required, over and above knowledge, a — 

certain dexterity and skill Tl\eory, on the contrary, 
is mere knbwle(%e or science. There is a distinction, 
but no opposition, between tEeoty and practice ; each 
to a certain extent supposes the other. On the one 
hand, theory is dependent on practice, — ^practice must 
have preceded thoory ; for theory being only a gener- 
alisation of the pSnciples on which practice proceeds, 
these must originally have been taken out of, or ab- 
stracted jBrom, practice. On the other hand, this is 
true only to a certain extent ; for there is no practice 
without a theory. The man of practice must have 
always known something, however little, of what he 
did, of what he intended to do, and of the means by 
which his intention was to be carried into effect He 
was, therefore, not wholly ignorant of the principles of 
his procedure; he was a limited, he was, in some degree, 
an unconscious, theorist As he proceeded, however, in 
his practice, and reflected on his performance, his theory 
acquired greater clearness and extension, so that he 
became at last distinctly conscious of what he did, and 
could give, to himself and others, an account of his 
procedure. 

.. ^ Per varies usuf artem experientia fecit, 

* Exempio monstrante 

In this view, theory is, therefore, simply a know- ' 
ledge of the principles by which practice accomplishes < 
its ends. 

The opp<feition of Theoretical and Practical philo- Theoretical 
sophy is somewhat different ; for these do not stand S Ph”^' 
simply related to each other as theory and practice. 
Practical philosophy involves likewise a theory,— 

ft pianiHus, i $2.] 
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L^. theory, however, subordinated to the practical appli- 

^ — cation of its principles ; while theoretical philosophy 

has nothing to do with practice, but terminates in 
mere speculative or contemplative knowledge.® 

The next group of associated words to which I 
would call your attention, is composed of the terms, — 
power, faculty, capacity, disposition, habit, act, opera- 
tion, energy, function, &c. 

Power. Of these the first is pow&r, and the explanation of 

Reid’s criti- , (.ni'*', 

oism^of this, m a manner, involves that oi all the others, 

I have, in the first place, to correct an error of 
Dr Eeid, in relation to this term, in his criticism of 
Locke’s statement of its import. — You will observe 
that I do not, at present, enter on the question. How 
do we acquire the notion of power ? and I defend the 
following passage of Locke, only in regard to the 
meaning and comprehension of the ’term. “The 
mind,” says Locke, “ being every day informed, by the 
senses, of the alteration of those simple ideas it observes 
in things without, and taking notice how one comes to 
an end, and ceases to be, and another begins to exist 
which was not before ; reflecting also on what passes 
within itself, and observing a constant change of its 
ideas, sometimes by the impression of outward objects 
on the senses, and sometimes by the determination of 
its own choice ; and concluding from what it has so 
constantly observed to have been, that the like changes 
will, for the future, be made on the same things, by 
like agents, and by the like ways ; considers, in one 
thing, the possibility of having any of its simple ideas 
changed, and, in another, the possibility of making 
that change ; and so comes by that idea which we call 
power. Thus we say, fire has a power to melt gold, 

a See p. 113 .— JEd, 
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— ^that is, to destroy tlie consistency of its insensible lect. 

part®, and* consequently its hardness, and make it 

fluid, and gold has a power to be melted : that the sun 
, has a power to blanch ,wax, and wax a power to be 
blanched by the sun, whereby»the yellowness is de- 
stroyed, and whiteness made to exist in its room. In 
which, and the like cases, the power, we consider, is 
m reference to the change of perceivable ideas ; for we 
cannot ol®erve any alteration to be made in, or ope- 
ration upon, anything, but by the observable change 
of its sensible ideas ; nor conceive any alteration to 
be made, but by conceiving a change of some of its 
ideas. Power, thus considered, is twofold — ^viz., as able 
to make, or able to receive, any change : the one may 
be called active, and the other passive power.”® 

I have here only to call your attention to the dis- ac^c aad 

■ • m m P«188I\6 

tinction of power into two kinds, active and putisive — i’o»er. 
the former meaning id quod poted facere, that which 
can effect or can do , — the latter id quod potest fieri, 
that which mn he effected or can he done. In both 
cases the general notion of power is expressed by the 
verb potest or can. Now, on this, Dr Reid makes the 
following strictures.^ “ On this account by* Locke,” he 
say®, “ of the origin of our idea of power, I would beg 
leave to make two remarks, with the respect that is 
most justly due to so great a philosopher and bo good 
a man.” We are at present concerned only with the 
first of these remarks by Dr Reid, which is as follows, 

— ^“Whereas Locke distinguishes power into active 
and passive, I conceive passive power is no power at 
aJOL He means by it, the possibility of being changed. 

To cdl this power, seems to be a misapplication of the 

a Essay^ Book it ck 21, § 1 * — Ed. p 519 ,— Ed 

j8 Actim Bomn, Essay L ck 3 ; 
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liECT. woird. I do not remember to have met ■with the phrase 
— passive power in any other good author. Mr Locke 
seems to have been unlucky in inventing it ; and it 
deserves not to be retained in our language. Perhaps 
he "was unwarily led into it, as an opposite to active 
power. But I c<mceive we call certain powers active, 
to distinguish them from other powers that are called 
speculaiive.* M all mankind distinguish ^ction from 
speculation, it is very proper to distinguish the powers 
by which those different operations are performed, 
into acti've and speculative. Mr Locke, indeed, ac- 
knowledges that active power is more properly called 
power: but I see no propriety at all in passive 
power; it is a powerless power, and a contradiction 
in terms.” 

These observations of Dr Eeid are, I am sorry to 
say, erroneous from first to last. The latter part, in 
which he attempts to find a reason for Locke being 
ruawarily betrayed into making this distinction, is 
— supposing the distinction untenable, and Locke its 
author, — wholly inadequate to account for his haUu- 
cination ; for, surely, the powers by which we specu- 
late are, in their operations, not more passive than 
those that have sometimes been styled active, but 
which are properly denominated practical. But in 
the censure itself on Locke, Eeid is altogether mis- 
taken. In the first place, so far was Locke from 
being unlucky in inventing the distinction, it was 
. invented some two thousand years before. ' In the 
■ second place, to call the possibility of being changed a 
power, is no misapplication of the word. In the third 
place, so far is the phrase passive power from not 
being employed by any good autW,— there is hardly 
a metaphysician previous to Locke, by whom it was 
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not fa m il i arly used. In fact, tjiis was one of the most LEcrr. 

celebrated distinctions in philosophy. It wras firat ^ 

formally enounced by Arfatotle,® and faom him was 
universally adopted. Active and passive power axe 
in Greek styled B^vofiK iroajTtitij, andSilm/ics irod^un;; 
in Latin, pofehita activa, and potewlia pa/m'mfi 
Power, therefore, is a word which we may use both 
in an actiye, and in a passive, signific^&Q ; and, in 
psychology, we may apply it both to -the active facul- 
ties, and to the passive capacities, of mihd.- 

This leads to the meaning of the terms fctciMi/ and Fwuity. 
capacity. FacuUy iJacuUas^ is derived frojfi the ob- 
solete Latin facul , — ^the more ancient form of facUis, 
from which again fadlitas is formed. It is properly 
limited to active power, and, therefore, is abusively 
applied to the mere passive affections of mind. 

Capacity (capacitas), on the other hand, is more Capacity, 
properly limited to these. Its primary signification, 
which is literally room for, as well as its employment, 
favours this ; although it cannot be denied, that there 
are examples of its usage in an active sense. Leibnitz, 
as far as I know, was the first who limited its psycho- 
logical application to the passivities of mind. In his 
famous Nouveaux Essais sur TEntendement Mumain, 
a work written in refutation of Locke’s Essay on the 
same subject, he observes : — “ We may say that power 
{puissance), in general, is the possibility of change. 

a See Metaph, iv. (v.) 12 ; viii. power by terminations in r6s. Thus 
(xx.) 1. — ^En. that which can make ; 

j8 This dtstiaction is, indeed, estab- roV, that which can be made ; Kmfri-- 
lished in the Greek language it&elfl that which can m&ve ; xtyirr^y* 

That tongue has, among its other that which can be moved; and so 
marvellous perfections, two sets of vpa/erix^s and aitF&^frixds and 

potential adjectives, the one for active^ mc&nrh, yorjrm^s and voifris^ olko- 
the other for passive power. Those Seiofrtxh and olicoSoftijTiJy, &c. [Cf. 
for active power are denoted Isfy Monboddo*s Anctent Metaphp- 

minations in viafo, those for passive sica, voL 1 p* 8 . — Ed.] 

VOL. 1. 
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Fow the change, or the act of this possibility, being 
action in one subject and passion in another, there 
■will be two poweis {deux puissance), the one passive, 
the other active. The active may be called faculty, 
perhaps the passive might be called capacity, or 
receptiviiy. It ia true that the active power is some- 
times taken in a higher sense, when, over and above 
the simple faculty, there is also a tendency, a nimis ; 
and it is ?hus that I have used it in my dynamical 
consideration We nxight give to it in this meaning 
the ^ecial name of force.” * ^ I fcay notice that Eeid 
seems to have attributed no other meaning to the term 
power than that of force. 

Power, then, is active and passive ; faculty is active 
power, — capacity is passive poweir.^ 

. The two terms next in order, are disposition, in 
Greek, S«£dfe<ris ; and hahiZ, in Greek, l^ts. I take these 
together as they are similar, yet not the same. Both 
are tendencies to action ; but they differ in this, that 
disposition properly denotes a natural tendency, habit 
an acquired tendency. Aristotle distinguishes them 
by another difference. “ Habit is discriminated 
from disposition (Sia^eo-is) in this, that the la'tter is 
easily movable, the former of longer duration, and 
more difficult to be moved.” I may notice that habit 
ig formed by the frequent repetition of the same action 
or passion, and that "tbis repetition is called consue- 
tude, or custom. The latter terms, which properly 


a Nmoeavx Bssak, Kr. il ch. 21. Urmehunffen Tiber das Wesen und 
§ 2. — ^Ed. ^ WMen der memcklidt>en Seele, p. 66 ; 

^ [Distinction of Faculty awd Pow- Jonffiroy, Milanges, p. 846 et seg,; 
er, “-Faculty being given to self-ac- Danb^ JSssai d*Idiologie, p. 136 ; 
tive forces. Power to 'botli ^active Fries, Ardkropohgie^ i. p. 26, (ed* 
and passive; see Wolf, Fmp,, 1820.)] 

§ 20 j PsjfcA. § 81; 'W'eiss, Un^ , y^CaUg,^ c. S.—Kb. 
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signify the cause, are not unfrequently abusively em- lect. 
ployed for habits their effect. 

I may lihevdse observe that the terms p<nmr, 
faculty, ixvpcunty, are more appropriately applied to 
natural, than to acquired, capabilities and ^re thus 
inappEeable to mere habits. I 8%y mere habits, for 
where habit is superinduced upeto a natural capability, 
both tenhs may be used. Thus we can say both the 
faculty of abstraction, and the habit of atetraetion, — 
the capacity of suffmns and the habifr of suffering ; 
but still the meaniugK^i^ not idehticaL 

The last series of cognate terms are act, $peraiion. Act, Ope- 
ener^. They are all mutually convertible, as all de- 
noting the present exertion or exercise of a power, a 
faculty, or a habit. I must hare explain to you the 
famous distinction of actual and potential existence. Potential 
for, by this distinction, act, operation, energy, are con- ^t^ 
tradiseriminated from power, faculty, capacity, dispo- 
sition, and habit. This distinction, when divested of 
certain subordinate subtleties of no great consequence, 
is manifest and simple. Potential existence means 
merely that the thing may he at some time ; actual . 
existence, that it now is.® Thus, the mathematician, 
when asleep or playing at cards, does not exercise his 
sTfin ; his geometrical knowledge is all latent, but he 
is still a mathematician, — ^potentially. 

Ut quamvis tacet Heimogenes, cantor tamen atque 
Optimus est modnlator — ut Alfenus vafer, omni 
Abjecto instrumento artis, clausaque taberna, 

Sutor mt ” 0 V 

Hermogenes, says Horace, was a. ringer, even when 
silent ; how ?-r-a singer, not in actn but in jpom. So 

et *nns ^tinction is well iHustrab- bnrg on Arkt de Anime^ 1» — ^En. 
ed in tbe Ieaxn€N| note of Trendelen* 0 Horace^ Seti, i 3, X23* — 
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iiECT. Aifenus was a cobbler, even wben not at work ; tbat 

is, he was a cobbler potential ; whereas, when busy in 

his booth, he was a cobbler actual. 

In like manner, my sense of sight potentially exists, 
though my eyelids are dosed ; but when I open them, 
it exists actually. Now, power, faulty, capacity, dis- 
posUion, habit, are all different expressions for potential 
or possible existence ; act, operation, en&rgy, for actual 
or present existence. Thus the power of imagination 
e2p)re&‘5es the unexerted capability of imagining ; the 
act of imagination denotes that power elicited into_ 
immediate, — into present, existence. The differmit 
synonyms for potential existence, are existence hf 
bwafiei, in pot&ntia, in posse, in power ; for actual 
existence, existence kr kvepyeiq., or h s^eXej^eia, in 
acto, in esse, in act, in operation^ in energy. The 
term energy is precisely the Greek term for act or 
operation ; but it has vulgarly obtained the meaning 
of forcible activity." 

mctfiffl. 'pjie word functio, in Latin, simply expresses per- 
formance or operation ; functio muneris is the exer- 
tion of an energy of some determinate kind.^ But 
with us the word function has come to be employed 
in the sense of munus alone, and means not the exer- 
cise, but the specific character, of a power. Thus the 
function of a clergyman does not mean with us the 

a But there is another relation of accomplishment. This affords the 
potentiality and actuality which I distinction taken by Aristotle of first 
may notice# — Hermogenes, Alfenns, and second energy, — the first being 
before, and after, acqmring the habits the habit acquired, the second the 
of singer, and cobbler. There is* thus immediate exercise of that habit, 
a double kind of potentialily and^c- [Cf. Be, Anirm^ lib. ii. o. 1. — En.] 
tuality, — ^for when Hermogenes has jS Functio est actio qua facultas 
obtained the habit and power of sing- vim suam exerit, suumque effectum 
iug, though not actually exercismg, producit.” Tosca, 
he is a singer m csctit, in relation to toL vn. p. 156.] 
himself, before he had acquired the 
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performance of his duties, but the peculiarity of those 
duties themselves. The function of nutrition does not 
mean the operation of that animal power, but its dis- 
criminate character. 

So much by way of prelimmaiy explanation of the 
psychological terms in most general and frequent use. 
Others, likewise, I shall, in the sequel, have occasion to 
elucidate ; but these may, I think, more appropriately 
be dealt with as they happen to occur. 


LBCT. 

X. 
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LECTUEE XL 

OUTLINE OE DISTRIBUTION OP MENTAL PHiBNOMENA 
CONSCIOUSNESS^ — ^ITS SPECIAL CONDITIONS. 

f * 

LECT. I ^0^ proceed to the consideration, of the important 
^ subject, — ^the Distribution of the Mental PhseDOtnehlb 

into iheir primary or most general classes. In "regard 
tai piumo- to the distribution of the mental phgenomena, I shall 
not at present a"ti»mpt to give any history or criti- 
cism of the various classifications "which -hhve been 
proposed by different philosophers. These classifica- 
tions are so numerous, and so contradictory, that, in 
the present stage of your knowledge, such a history 
would only fatigue the memory, "without informing 
the understanding; for you cannot be expected to 
he as yet able to comprehend, at least many of the 
reasons which may be alleged for, or against, the dif- 
ferent distributions of the human faculties. I shall, 
therefore, at once proceed "to state the classification 
of these, which I have adopted as the best. 

CJonscions- In taking a comprehensive survey of the mental 
ose essen- phsenomena, these -are all seen to comprise one essen- 
of the men- tial dement, or to be possible only under one necessary 
condition. This dement dr condition is Conscieus- 
ness, or the knpwledge that I, — ^that the Ego ^siptS} 
in some determinate date. ' In this knowled^ they 
appear, or are realised as phsenomena, and "with* this 
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knowledge they likewise disappear, or have no longer lect. 

a phsenomenal existence ; so that consciousness may i — 

he compared to an internal light, by means of which, 
and which alone, what passes in the mind is rendered 
Cbnscionsness is simple, — ^is not composed of 
paxfe^ either similar or dissimilax. It always resem- 
bles itself, difFering only in the degrees of its inten- 
sity; thus, th^ are not various kinds of conscious- 
ness, 'although there are various kinds of mental 
mo^fes, or states, of which we are conscious. • What- 
ever division, therefor^ of the mental jdiaenomena 
may be adoptcsd, all its members must be within con- 
^jioaaness; that is, we must not attempt to divide 
cons^usness itself, which must be viewed as compre- 
hensive of the whole phaenomena to be divided ; far 
less should we reduce it, as a special phsenomenon, 
to a particular class. Let consciousness, therefore, 
remain one and indivisible, comprehending all the 
modifications, — all the phaenomena, of the thinking 
subject 

But taking, again, a survey of the mental 
fications, or phaenomena, of which we are conscious, — menteipiue- 
these are seen to divide themselves into thbee great 
classes. In the first place, there aire the phaenomena 
of Knowledge; in the second place, there are the 
phaenomena of Feeling, or the phaenomena of Pleasure 
and Pain; and, in the third place, there are the phae- 
nomena of Will and Desire.® 

Let me illustrate tW by an ex^ple. I see a pic- 
ture. Now, first of all, I am conscious of perceiving 
a eertain complement of colours .and figure, — ^I re- 
cognise what the object is. is the phaenome- 

non of Cognition or J^owledgp. But this is not the 

a Ctopare Siemrf$ Works, % AdvertisemeEt hj Editor,— 
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MCT. only phsenomenon of which I may be here conscious. 

I may experience certain affections in the contempla- 
tion of this object. If the picture be a masterpiece, 
the gratification will be unalloyed; but if it be an 
unequal production, I shall be conscious, perhaps, of 
enjoyment, but of enjoyment alloyed with dissatisfac- 
tion. Tim is the phaenomenon of Feeling,— or of 
■ Pleasure and Pain. But these two phsenomena do n.ot 
yet exhaust all of 'which I may be ccmscious on the 
occasion. I may desire to see the picture long, — ^to 
see it often, — ^to make it my own; and, perhaps, !• 
may will, resolve, or determine so to do. This is the 
complex phaenomenon of Will and Desire. 

English language, unfortunately, does not afford 
us terms competent to express and discriixiinate, with 
even tolerable clearness and precision, these classes of 
phaenomena. In regard to the first, inde^, we have 
comparatively little reason to complain, — ^the synony- 
mous terms, 'knowledge and cognition, suffice to distin- 
guish the phaenomena of this class 'from those of the 
other two. In the second class, the defect of the lan- 
guage becomes more apparent. The word feeling is 
the only term under which we can possibly collect the 
phaenomena of pleasure and pain, and yet this word is 
ambiguous. For it is not only employed to denote 
what we are conscious of as agreeable or disagreeable 
in our mental states, but it is likewise used as a 
synon3nn for the sense of touch.® It is, however, 
principally in relation to the lidrd class that the defi- 
ciency is manifested. In EnglMi, unfortunately, we 
hate no term capable of adequately expressing what is 

' « [Browa uses feeling for con- susceptible of a Tariety of feelings, 
scionsness. — OraLInt&rpI; ^veiynew feeling being a change of 

Imjphy 0/ tAe Suman Mindj Lectore its state.*' — En, 
si , p. 66, 1830) : The mind is 
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common both to ■will and desire ; that is, the nims or lect, 

conatits, — ^the tendency towards the realisation of their 

end. By will is meant a fiee and deliberate, by desire 
a blind and fetal, tendency to act.* * Now, to express, 

I say, the tendency to overt action, — the quaKty, in 
which d.esire and will are equally contamed,~we pos- 
sess no English term to which an exception of more or 
less cogency ihay not be taken. Were we to say the 
phsepomena of tendency, the phrase would be vague ; 
and the same is true of the phaenomena of doing. 

Again, the term phaenomena of appetency is objec- 
tionable, because (to say nothing of the unfamiliarity 
of the- exprfesaon) appetesiey, though perhaps etymo- 
logically unexceptionable, has both in Latin and Eng- 
lish a meaning almost synonymous "with desire. Like 
the Latin appetentia, the Greek ope|is is equally ill- 
balanced, for, though used by philosophers to compre- 
hend both ■wiU and desire, it more familiarly suggests 
the fatter, and we need not, therefore, be solicitous, 
with Mr Harris and Lord Monboddo, to naturalise in 
En glish the term orectic.^ Again, the phrase phseno- 
mena of activity wo^Ild be even woise ,* every possible 
objection can be made to the term active powers, by 
which the philosophers of this country have designated 
the orectic faculties of the Aristotelians. For you ■will 
observe, that all faculties are equally active ; and it is 
not the overt performance, but the tendency towajds 
it, for which we are in quest of an expression. IBe 
German is the only language I am ac<|bainted ■witS, 
which is able to supply the term of which philosophy 
is in want. The expression Bestrebungs Vermdgen, 

« C£, Amtcrfcle, 10; B See LonI Monboddo’s Ancmti 

juerA &X<tyoi Meiaphifmci, book iL cbaps. vii ix^ 

S’ — El>. — 
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this three- 
fold distri- 
butioi^ first 


■which k most nearly, though awkwardly and inade- 
quately, translated hy driving famUies, — ^faculties of 
effort or endeavour, — now generally employed, in 
the philosophy of Germany, as the genus compre- 
hending desire and wiiL Perhaps the phrase phae- 
nomena of eosertion k, upon the whol^ the best ex- 
pression to denote the manifestations, — ssid. exertive 
faculties, the best expression to denote the faculties, 
— of -win and desire. Exero, in Latin, means liter- 
ally U put forth, — and, with us, exertion and exertive 
are the only endurable words that I can find which 
approximate, though distantly, to the strength and 
preekion of the German expression, I shall, how- 
ever, occasionally employ likewise the term appetency 
in "the rigorous signification I have mentioned, — as 
a genus eomprehendiug under it both desires and 
volitions.® 

This di-vkion of the phaenomena of mind into the 
three great classes of the Cognitive faciities,*— the 
Feelings, or capacities of Pleasure and Pain, — and the 
Exertive or Conative Powers, — I do not propose as 
(fifiginal It was first promulgated by Kant f and the 
felicity of the dktribution was so apparent, that it has 
now been long aU but universally adopted in Germany 
by the philosophers of every school ; and, what k cu- 
rious, the only philosopher of any eminence by whom 
it has been assailed, — ^indeed, the only philo^pher of 

a 1848. The term Cmative (from acquire more and more power over 
Conari^ is employed by Cudwortb in them.” The terms Comtim and 
his Treatise on Free Will, published Conatioe are those finally adopted 
some years ago from his MSS. in by the Author, as the mostappro- 
the British Museum. \A Treatise priate expressions for the class of 
Free Will, 1^ Ealph Cudworth, J> phgenonft^ in question. — ^E d.] 

edited by John Allan, M.A. (Lon- 0 Kritih der Urdieihlcrafi^ Einlei- 
dbn, 1888), p. 31; " Notwithstand- tung. The same division is also 
ing which, the hegemonic of the soul adopted as the basis of his Ardihro^ 
^may, hy conatives and endeavours, poZogrie.— E p. 
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any reputation by whom it has been, in that country, 

rejected, — ^is not an opponent of the Kantian philoso ^ — 

phy, but one of its most zealous champions.® To the , 
psychologists of this country it is apparently wholly 
unknown. They still adhere’ to the old scholastic 
division into powers of the Understanding and powers 
of the WiU ; or, as it is otherwise expressed, into In- 
tellectual and Active powers.^* 

By its author the Kantian classification has received objection to 
no illusttation ; and by other German philosophers, it cJirnTb-’ 
has apparently been viewed as too manifest to require ' 
any. Nor 49 I think it needs much ; though a few 
words in explanation may not be inexpedient An 
objection to the arrangement may, perhaps, be taken on 
the ground that the three classes are not co-ordinate. 

It is evident that every mental phenomenon is either 
an act of knowledge, or only possible through an act 
of knowle4ge, for consciousness is a knowledge , — a 
phendmenon of cognition; and, on this principle, many 
philosopher^ — as Descartes, Leibnitz Spinoza, Wolf, 
Platner, and others, — ^have been led to regard the know- 
ing, or representative faculty, as they called it, — ^tlre^ 
faculty of cognition, as the fundamental power of 
mind, from which all others are derivative. To this 
the answer is easy. These philosophers did not observe 
that, although pleasure and pain — although desire and 
volition, are only as they are known to be ; yet, in 
these modifications, a quality, a phmnomenon of mind, 
absolutely new, has been superadded, which was never 

ttThis plxilosopKer is Emg, who Oefulil and Sttlenhrafte. A fuller 
attacked the Kantian Bivision in aeconnt of this controveisy is given 
his (jFTundhge isu net^ Tkeorie hj Sir W, Hamilton in a subsequent 
der and de$ sogerMnnim I^ecture, See Lecture XLL, rol il 

f&kkpem00ms, Komgsheig^ 1823. p. 421 seq , — 

See also his Mandmrter^ueh der fi Ct Mead's Works, pp. 242, n. t, 
I%ihso]^is^en att 311, nn. * t.'— En. 
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L^. involved in, and conld, therefore, never K®ve heen 
— ^ evolved ont of, the mere faculty of knowledge.- The 
faculty of knowledge is certainly the first in order, in- 
asmuch as it is the conditio sine qua non of tie others ; 
and we are able to eoifceive a bdng possessed of the 
power of recognising existence, and yet wholly void of 
all feeling of pain and pleasure, and of all powers of 
desire and volition. On the other hand, we are wholly 
unable to conceive a being possessed of feeling and de- 
sire, and, at the same time, without a knowledge of any 
object upon which his affections may be employed, and 
without a consciousness of these affections themselves. 

We can further conceive a being possessed of know- 
ledge and feeling alone — a being endowed with a 
power of recognising objects, of enjoying the exercise, 
and of grieving at the restraint, of his activity, and 
yet devoid of that faculty of voluntary agency — of that 
conation, which is possessed by man. To such a being 
would belong feelings of pain and pleasure, but neither 
desire nor wiU, properly so called. On the other han^ 
however, we cannot possibly conceive the existence of 
a voluntary activity independently of all feehng; 
for voluntary conation is a faculty which can only be 
determined to energy through a pain or ’pleasure, — 
through an estimate of the relative worth of objects. 

In distinguishing the cognitions, feelings, and con- 
ations, it is not, therefore, to be supposed that these 
phaenomena are possible independently of each other. 
In our philosophical systems, they may stand separated 
from each other in books and chapters ; — ^in nature, 
they are ever interwoven. In every, the simplest, modi- 
fication of mind, knowledge, feeling, and desire or wiH, 
go to constitute the mental state ; and it is only by a 
scientific abstraction that we are able to analyse the 
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state into are never really existent 

but ia mutual ^HHwtion. These elements are found, ^ — 

indeed, in very wrious proportions in different states, 

— sometimes one preponderates, sometimes another; 
but there is no state in which they are not all co- 
existent* 

Let the mental phsenomena, therefore, be distributed 
under the three heads of phaenomena of Cognition, or 
the faculties of Knowledge; phaenomena of Feeling, or 
the capacities of Pleasure and Pain ; and phaenomena 
of Desiring or Willing, or the powers of Conation. 

The order of these is determined by their relative orfer of 
consecution. Feeling and appetency suppose know- pki^*** 
ledge. The cognitive faculties, therefore, stand first. 

But as will, and desire, and aversion, suppose a know- 
ledge of the pleasurable and pamfol, the feelings will 
stand second as intermediate between the other two. 

Such is the highest or most general classification of CoMcions- 
the mental phasnomena, or of the phaenomena of which'S 
wp are conscious. But as these primaiy classes are, as 
we have shown, all included under one xmiversal phae- 
nomenon, — ^the phaenomenon of consciousness, — ^it fol- 
lows that Consciousness must form the first object of 
our consideration. 

I shall not attempt to give you any preliminary 
detail of the opinions of philosophers in relation to 
consciousness. The only effect of this would be to 
confuse you. It is necessary, in the first place, to 
obtain correct and definite notions on the subject, 
and having obtained these, it will be easy for you to 
understand in what respects the opinions that have S^^of 
been hazarded on the cardinal point of all philosophy, ness by 
are inadeq^uate or erroneous. I may notice that Drstew^ 
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Conscious- 
ness iKumot 
*be define 


Eeid and Mr Stewart bave fevonred us witib no special 
or articulate account of consciousness. The former, 
indeed, intended and promised this. In the seventh 
chapter of the first Essay On tke IntelUdml Powers, 
which is entitled Division of the Powers of the Mind, 
the concluding paragraph is as fij^lows : — 

“ I shall not* therefore, attempt a complete enumer- 
ation of the powers of the human understanding. I 
shall only mention those which I propose to explain, 
and they are the following : 

“ 1st, The powers we have by means of our External 
Senses; 2dly, Memory; 3dly, Conception; 4thly, The 
powers of Eesolving.and Analysing complex objects, 
and compounding those that are more simple; 5thly, 
Judging; 6thly, Reasoning; 7thly, Taste; Sthly, Moral 
Perception ; and, last of all. Consciousness.”" 

The work, however, contains no essay upon 'Con- 
sciousness; but, in reference to this deficiency^ the 
author, in the last paragraph of the book, states,--- 
“As to Consciousness, what I think necessary to be 
said upon it has been already said; Essay vl., chap, v.”^ 
— the chapter, to wit, entitled On the First Principle 
of Contingent Truths. To that chapter you may, how- 
ever, add what is spoken of consciousness in the ^t 
chapter of the first Essay, entitled. Explication of 
Words, § 7.”^ We are, therefore, left •to glean the 
opinion of both -Reid and Stewart on Ih-e subject of 
consciousness, froin incidental notices in their writings; 
but these are fortunately sufiddent to supply us with 
the necessary information in regard tO' their opinions 
on this subject. 

Nothing has contributed more to spread obscurity 
over a very transparent matter, than the attempts of 

a Worli^i p. 244 .— Ed. & p. 508.— Ed. 7 Ib, p. 222 .— Ed. 
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philosophers to define consciousness. Consciousness 
cannot be defined, — ^we may be ouraelves fully aware - 
what consciousness is^ but we caimot, without con- 
fusion, convey to others a definition of what we 
ourselves clearly apprehend. .The reason is plain. 
Consciousness lies at the root of all knowledge. Con- 
sciousness is itself the one highest source of all com- 
prehensibility and illustration, — ^how, then, can we 
find aught else by which consciousness may be illus- 
trated or comprehended? To accomplish this, it would 
be necessary to have a second consciousness, through 
which we might be conscious of the mode in which 
the first consciousness was possibla Many philoso- 
phers, — and among others Dr Brown, — ^have defined 
consciousness a. feeling.’^ But how do they define a 
feeling ? They define, and must define it, as some- 
thing of which we are conscious; for a feeling of which 
we are not conscious, is no feeling at all. Here, there- 
fote, they are guilty of a logical see-saw, or circle. 
They define consciousness by feding, and feeling by 
conseiopshess, — that is, they explain the same by the 
same, and thus leave us in the end no wiser than we 
were in the beginning. Other philosophers say that 
cppsciQUsness is a knowledge, — ^and others, again, that* 
it is a belief or conviction of a knowledge. Here, again, . 
we have the same violation of logical law. Is ihere 
any knowledge of which we are not conscious 1 Is 
there any belief of which we are not conscious? There 
is not, — ^there cannqt be ; therefore, consciousness is 
not contained under either knowledge or belief, but, on 
the contrary, knowledge and belief are both contained 
under consciousness. In short, the notion of conscious- 
ness is so eiementary, that it caimot possibly be re- 

fic Mumm Mind, xL, p. 67 ei aeg., ed. 1830 .— Ed, 
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LECP. solved into others more simple. It camttot, therefore, 
— ^ — be brought under any genus, — any more general con- 
ception ; and, consequently, it cannot be defined. 
Conwaoiu- * But though consciousncss cannot be logically defined, 
it may, however,* be philosophically analysed. This 
analysis is effected by observing and holding fast the 
phsenomena or facts of consciousness, comparing these, 
and,&om this comparison, evolving the universal con- 
ditions imder which alone an act of consciousness is 
possible. 

It is only in following this method that we can 
attain to precise and accurate knowledge of the con- 
tents of consciousness ; and it need not afflict us if the 
result of our investigation be very different from the 
conclusions that have been previously held. 

What kind But, before proceeding to show you in detail what 
word con- the act of consciousness comprises, it may be proper, 
in the first place, to recall to you, in general, what 
and what it kind of act the word is employed to denote. I know, 
jntoiT*s. j What is it that '%*■ nece^rily 

involved in all these ? It requires only tG«^ stated 
to be admitted, that .when I know, I must know that 
I know, — when I feel, I must know that I feel, — ^wlwn 
I desire, I must know that I desire. The knowledge, 
• the feeling, the desire, are possible only under the 
condition of being known, and being known 4>y me. 
For if I did not know that I knew, I would not 
know, — if I did not know ‘that I felt, I would not 
feel, — ^if I did not know that I desired, I would not 
desire. Now, this knowledge, which I, the subject, 
have of these modifications ^ my Ikijbig, and through 
which knowledge alone these modifications are pos- 
sible, is what we call consciovsne^. The expresaons 
J imw that I Mow, — I know that I fe^l, — I know 
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that 1 desire , — ^are thus translated by. Jam oonsdcms leot. 

that I hnow, — I am conscious that I fed, — I am con- 

seious that I desire. Consciousness is thus, on the one 
hand, tbe recognition by the mind or ego of its acfe 
and affections ; — in other words, tKe self-affirmation, 
that certain modifications are known by me, and that 
these modifications are mine. But, on the other hand, 
consciousness is not to be viewed as anything different 
from these modifications themselves, but is, in fact, the 
general condition of their existence, or of their exist- •• 
ence within the sphere of intelligence. Though the 
simplest act of mind, consciousness thus expresses a 
relation subsisting between two terms. These terms 
are, on the one hand, an I or Self, as the subject of a 
certain modification, — ^and, on the other, some modifi- 
cation, state, quality, affection, or operation belonging 
to.the subject Consciousness, thus, in its simplicity, 
necessarily involves three thin^, — 1“, A recognising or 
knowing subject; 2°, A recognised or known modifica- 
tion j'.and^S”; A recognition.or knowledge by the,sub- 
ject of tii^moK^^^tion. \ 

. From i^i^ apparent th^ conscioumess and craKiooi- 
knowledsB each involve the other." An act of fcnow-knwrWge 
ledge mdy be expressed by the formula, I bum; aneMhotbw. 
act'of consciousness by the formula, I Tcnmo that I 
knms : but as it is impossible for us to know without ‘ 
at the same time knowing that we know; so it is • . 
impossible to know that *we know without our actually 
knowing. The one merely explicitly expresses what 
the other implicitly contains, Consciousness and know- 
ledge are thus nojroppo^ m really different. Why, 
then, it may be asked, employ two terms to express 
notions, which, as they severally infer each other, are 
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liECT. really identieal ? To this the answer is easy. EeaJities 

— may be ia themselves inseparable, while, as objects of 

oar knowledge, it may be necessary to consider them 
apurt. Notions, likewise, may severally imply each 
other, and be inseparable even in thought; yet, for 
the purposes of science, it may be requisite to dis- 
tinguish them by different terms^ and to consider them 
in tiheir relations or correlations to each other. Take 
example, — a triangle. This is a whole 
certain parts. Here the whole cannot 
be conceived as separate from its parts, and the parts 
cannot be conceived as separate from their whole. 
Yet it is scientifically necessary to have different 
names for each, and it is necessary now to consider 
the whole in relation to the parts, and now the parts 
in corfelation to the whole. Again, the constituent 
parts of a triangle are sides and angles. Qere the 
sid^ suppose the angles, the angles suppose the sides, 
and, in fact, the sides and angles are in theinselves, 
— in reality, one and. indivisible. But they are not 
the same to us, — ^to our knowledge. For though we 
cannot abstract, in thought, the sides from the apgle, 
the .angle from the sides, we may make one or other 
.the principal object of attention. We may either con- 
sider the angles in relation to each other, and to the 
sides ; or the sides in relation to each other, and to 
the angles. A^d to express all thm, it is necessary 
to distinguish, in thought and in' expression, what, in 
nature, is one and indivisible. 

Byjtted ht- As it is in geometry, so it is in the philosophy of 
mind. We require different words, not only to ex- 
luiOTfiecige. press objects mi relations different in themselves, but 
to express the same objects and gelations, under the 
different pomts of view ia -which, they are placed by 


Illoifcrutea a g60l3QL€tnCltl 

Ijy A gwmfi. ® 
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the mind, when scientifically considering them. Thus, 
in the present instance, consciousness and knowledge - 
are not distinguished by different words as different 
things, but only as the same thing considered .in 
different aspects. The verbal distinction is taken for 
the sake of brevity and precision, and its convenience 
warrants its establishment. Knowledge is a relation, 
and every relation supposes two terms. Thus, in the 
relation in question, there is, on the one hand, a sub- 
ject of knowledge,— that is, the knowing mind , — ^andi.. 
on the other, there is an object of knowledge, — ^that 
is, the thing known; and the knowledge itself is 
the relation between these two terms. Now, though ' 
each term of a relation necessarily supposes the other, 
nevertheless one of these terms may be to us the 
more interesting, and we may consider that tetm as 
the principal, and view the other only as subordinate 
and correlative. Now, this is the case in the present 
instance^ In an act of knowledge, my attention may 
be principally attracted either to the object known, 
or to myself as the subject knowing; and, in the latter 
Case, although no new element be added to the act, 
the condition involved in it, — I Jcnmo that I hiow , — 
becomes the primary and promiaent matter' of con- . 
sideration. And when, as in the philosophy of mind, 
the act of knowledge comes to be specially considered 
in relation to the knowing subject, it is, at last, in 
the progress of the science, found convenient, if not 
absolutely necessary, to possess a scientific word in 
which this point of view should be permanently and 
distinctively embodied. But, as the want of a tech- 
nical and appropriate expression could be experienced 
only after psychological abstraction had acquired a 
certain stability and importance, it is evident that 


user, 
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the appropriation of snch an expression could not, in 
any language, be of very early date. And this is 
shown by the history of the synonymous terms for 
consciousness in the dilGferent languages ,® — a history 
which, though curious, you will find noticed in no 
publication whatever. The employment of the word 
conscientia, of which our term consciousness is a 
translation, is, in its p^eholo^cal signification, not 
older than the philosophy of Descartes. Previously 
to him, this word was used almost exclusively in the 
ethical sense expressed by our term conscience, and 
in the striking and apparently appropriate dictum of 
St Augustin, — “ certissima scientia et clamante con- 
seientia,”^ — ^which you may find so frequently paraded 
by the Continental philosophers, when illustrating the 
certainty of consciousness ; in that quotation, the term 
is, by its author, applied only in its moral or reli- 
gious signification. Besides the moral application, 
the words consdre and conscientia were frequently 
employed to denote participation in a common know- 
ledge. Thus the members of a conq>iracy were said 
consdre , — ^and conscivs is even used for conspirator; 
and, metaphorically, this community of knowledge is 
attributed to inanimate objects, — as, wailing to the 
rocks, a lover says of himself, — 

^Efc coascia saxa fatigo/’Y 

I would not, however, be supposed to deny that 
these words were sometimes used, in ancient Latinity, 
in the modem sense of consciousness or being con- 
scious. An unexceptionable example is afforded by 

0 . See tli6 completed edition of y BnciiaiiaiDt;^ ilL 17* Com- 
Hote I, p. 942-045.— pare JSneid, ix* 429 : ** Ccelnm 

hoc et coBScia sidera tester.” — 

P De TriixUaiei xiiL 1 . — Ed. 
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Quiatiliaa in his Imtitutiones, lib. xiL cap. xi.;“ and i-ect. 
more than one similar instance may be drawn from — 1— 
TertuUian/ and other of the Latin fathers. 

Until Descartes, therefore, the Latin terms conscire 
and conscientia were very rarely usurped in their wtom 
present psychological meaning, — a meaning which, it ^So- 
is needless to add, was not expressed by any term in 
the vulgar languages; for, besides TertuUian, I am 
aware of only one or two obscure instances in which, 
as translations of the Greek terms awaia-ddvofiai and 
avmicrdTja-vi, of which we are about to speak; the 
terms conscio and conscientia were, as the nearest 
equivalents, contorted from their established significa- 
tion to the sense in which they were afterwards em- 
ployed by Descartes. Thus, in the philosophy of the 
West, we may safely affirm that, prior to Descartes, 
there was no psychological term in recognised use for 
what, since his time, is expressed in philosophical 
Latinity by conscientia, in French by conscience, in 
English by consciousness, in Italian by conscienm, 
and in German by Bewusstseyn. It wiU be observed 
that in Latin, French, and Italian (and I might add 
the Spanish and other Bomanic languages), the terms 
are analogous ; the moral and psychological meaning 
being denoted by the same word. 

In Greek there was no term for consciousness until 

a “ Conscius sum milii, quantum $ [De Testinwmo Anima:, c. 5 ; 
mediocritate Talui» quaeque antea ** Sed qui ejusmodi eruptiones animse 
scienm, qu^eque operis liujusce gra- non putavit doctrinam esse naturae 
tia potueiim inquirere, candide me et congemtae et ingenitae conscientise 
atque simpliciter in notitiam eorum» tacita commissa.’* Ik Came €kri$i% 
si qui forte cognoscere voluissenl^ c. 3; **Sed satis erat illi, inquis, 
protuKsse.*’ This sense, liowever, conscientia sua.” Ct Augostin, De 
is not nnusoal Ct Cicero, Tusc. TrinHate^ x, c. 7 : " Et quia sibi 
iL 4 : MiM sum conscius, bene conseia est principatus sui quo 
nunquam me nimis cupidum fuisse corpus regit”} 
vitae.” — In. 
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user, the decline of philosophy, and in the later ages of the 

^ language. Plato and Aristotle, to say nothing of other 

philosophers, had no special term to express the know- 
ledge which the mind affords of the operations of its 
faculties, though this, of course, was necessarily a fre- 
quent matter of their consideration. Intellect was 
supposed hy them to be cognisant of its own opera- 
tions ,' it was only doubted whether by a direct or by 
a reflex act. In regard to sense, the matter was more 
perplexed ; and, on this point, both philosophers seem 
to vacillate in their opinions. In hk Theatetus,'^ Plato 
accords to sense the power of perceiving that it per- 
ceives; whereas, in his this power he denies 

to sense, and attributes to intelligence, (vov?.) In like 
manner, an apparently different doctrine may be found 
in different works of Aristotle. In his Treatise on the 
Soul he thus cogently argues : — When we perceive 
that we see, hear, &c., it is necessary that by right itself 
we perceive that we see, or by another sense. K by 
another sense, then this also must be a sense of right, 
conversant equally about the object of sight, colour. 
Consequently there must either be two senses of the 
same object, or every sense must be percipient of itself. 
Moreover, if the sense percipient of sight be different 
from sight itself, it follows either that there is a regress 
to infini ty, or we must admit at last some sense percip- 
ient of it^lf; but if so, it is more reasonable to admit 
this in the original sense at once.”''' Here a conscious- 

a " Accedit testimomum Flatonis cu<r6dv€rm* Tliis passage, however, 
in Thejeteto, ubi ait sensum aentire is not exactly in point — ^E d. 

< 5 [ttod sentit et qnod non sentit ” — $ P. 167, et seg. Ot Conimbricenses, 

Conimbneenses, In AHsL Ik Anim.^ I a Plato, however, merely denies 
ixi 2, The passage referred to is pro- that there can be a sense which per- 
bably p. 192 : ^AS^mrov . . . ceives the act of sensation withont 
^ ye^ ri Sy cutridy^rai perceiving its object — Ex>. 

tJyai, aol h eucrBdy^cUf Sy ri y De Anima, m. 2 . — ^Ed. 
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is apparently attributed to each several sense. This, i<|ct. 

however, is expressly denied in his work On Sleep 1— 

and WaJdng^ to say nothing of his ProhUnis, which, 

I am inclined, however, to think, are not genuine. It 
is there stated that sight does not see that it se^, 
neither can sight or taste judge that sweet is a quality 
different from white ; but that this is the function of 
some common faculty, in which they both converge. 

The apparent repugnance may, however, easily be re- 
conciled. But — ^what concerns us at present, in all 
these discussions by the two philosophers — there is no 
single term employed to denote that special aspect of 
the phsenomenon of knowledge, which is thus by them 
made matter of consideration. It is only under the Xeims tm- 
later Platonists and Aristotelians that peculiar terms, comaous- 
tantamount to our consciousness, were adopted mto^by^*" 
the language of philosophy. In the text of Diogenes tonirtBsnd 
Laertius, indeed, (vii. 85), I find crave^aris manifestly »ns. 
employed in the sense of consciovmess. This, how- 
ever, is a corrupt reading ; and the authority of the 
best manuscripts and of the best critics shows that 
is the true lection.^ The Greek Platonists 
and Ajdstotelians, in general, did not allow that the 
recognition that we know, that we feel, that we 
desire, &c., was the act of any special faculty, but 
the general attribute of intellect ; and the jwwer of 
reflecting, of turning back upon itself, was justly 
viewed as the distinctive quality of intelligence. It 

a Ik Setmm, c. 2, § 4 The pas- sions, p. 51 . — Eb. 
sage in the Pro&iems, which may per- JS The correction ffM€ins is made 
haps hare the same meaning, though by Menage on the authority of Suidas, 
it admits of a different interpreta- v. Kuster, on the other hand, 

tion, is sect xi* § 33 : Xofpt<r$€iir(t 3^ proposes, on the authority of Laer- 
But»o(as Ka&aw€p tins, to read for (dvZetns 

vSmv ^€ 1 , ^Cpfrprai Navs 4^, m Suidss.— 

Kol rods See farther, Jhscm- 
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was, however, necessary to posses some single term 
expressive of this intellectaal retortion, — of this ctti- 
crrpoffnj spos eauroi', and the term avpaia-OTjcrts was 
adopted This I find employed particularly by Produs, 
Plotinus, and Simplicitis." The term aw&^crK, the 
one equivalent to the conscientia of the Latin% re^ 
mained like conscientia itself, long exclusively applied 
to denote conscience or the moral faculty ; and it is 
only in Greek writers who, as Eugenius of Bulgaria, 
have fl,OTttished since the time of Descartes and Leib- 
nitz, that crwelSfiQcrK has, like the conscientia of the 
Latins, been employed in the psychological meaning 
of consciousness.^ I may notice that the word aw- 
eirCyvaia-K, in the sense of consciousness, is also to be 
occasionally met with in the later authors on philo- 
sophy in the Greek tongue. The expression awaicr- 
Brjo-vs, which properly denotes the self-recognition of 
sense and feeling, was, however, extended to mark con- 
sciousness in general. Some of the Aristotelians, how- 
ever, like certain philosophers in this country, attri- 
buted this recognition to a fecial faeully. Of these 
I have been able to discover only three : Philoponus, 
m his commentary on Aristotle’s treatise Of the ^ul{^ 


[a Plotiims* Enn , 7. lib. iii. c. 2, 
Produs, Jnst. Theoh^ c. 39. Simpli- 
cius^ In MpkL Enehir,, p. 28, Heins, 
"-(p 49, ^bweigb.)] In the two first 
of tibese passages, appears 

to be ua^ merely in its ctymolc^cal 
sense of perception of an object in 
conjunction witb other objects. In 
the last, howcTer, it seems to be 
folly eqniyalent to the modern eon- 
seimimees; as also in Hierocles, In 
Amm €arm,^ 41, p. 218, ed. 
1854. Sextus Erapincus, Adv, Math.^ 
m 68 (p. 407, Bekker). Michael 
Epheslus, In AtisL de Memorta^ p. 
184. Plutarch, De Erofeeiibue %n 


Yirtvle^ c. 1, 3. Plotinus, Enn.^ iii. 
lib. 4, c. 4. Simplicius, In 
Qaeg^ p. 88, 5, ed. 1551 .— Ed. 

S See the Logk of Eugenius, p. 
118. He also uses mmewlyvmc^is in the 
same sense. The title of his work is, 
*H XaytK^ ix yccAoivif t€ iccd mmipwv 
armepayiff&itffct^ M Evyeviov ^tcucStfov 
rod Bovkyap€»5* iv Aeti^t^ r^s 
■'Etci (1766 )— Ed. 

y On lib. iii. c. 2. He mentions 
this as the opinion of the more recent 
interpreters. See lUitTs WorJts, p. 
942 (completed edition}, where the 
passage in ijnestion is translated by 
Sir W. Hamilton.— Ed, 
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Michael Ephesius, in his eommentaiy on Aristotle’s lect. 
treatise o£ Memory and Bsminiscence;’^ and Michael - 
Psellus, in his work on Various Knowledge? It is 
doubted, however, whether the two last be not the 
same person; and their remarfeable coincidence in the 
point under consideration, is even a strong argument 
for their identity. They assign this recognition to a 
faculty which they call to nporeicnKov , — ^that is to 
irpoa-eiertKov fiJpos, the attentive part or function of 
mind. This is the first indication in the history of 
philosophy of that false analysis which has raised at- 
tention into a separate faculty. I beg you, however, 
to observe, that Philoponus and his follower, Michael 
Ephesius, do not distinguish attention from eonscious- 
nesa This is a point we are hereafter especially to 
consider, when perhaps it may be found that, though 
wrong in making consciousness or attention a peculiar 
faculty, they were right, at least, in not dividing con- 
sciousness and attention into different faculties. 

But to return from our historical digression. WeTtemMt 
may lay it down as the most general characteristic of a»«cten». 
consciousness that it is the recognition by the thinking sciousness. 
subject of its own acts or affections. 

So fer there is no difficulty and no dispute. In this The epeeid 
all philosophers are agreed. The more arduous task 
remains of determining the special conditions of con- “*“■ 
sciousness.^ Of these, likewise, some are almost too 
palpable to admit of controversy. Before proceeding 
to those in regard to which there is any doubt or diffi- 

a Bather in the Commentary on 4xonfv rots 4pyots ots vpdrroft^p mi 
the Meomaehem Miktcs^ usually at- rots K^ryots ots Ed, 

tnbuted to Enstmtiu% p, 360^ b. It 7 On the conditions and hmitationB 

is not mentioned in the Commentary of consciousness, see Meid*s Worhs^ 
on the He Menwria — Ed (completed edition), p 932 et uq . — 

^ [Fsellns, He Omnifaria Doetrina^ Ed. 

§ 46 •] tlpoffox^ leaBt V vpoar^ 
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e\ilty,itViIl be proper, in tbe first place, to state and 
dispose of sucb determinations as are too palpable to 
be called in question. Of these admitted limitations, 
the first is, that consciousness is an actual and not a 
potential knowledge.® ’ Thus a man is said to know, — 
i.e. is able to know, that 7 + 9 are = 16, though that 
equation be not, at the moment, the object of his 
thought ; but we cannot say that he is conscious of 
this truth unless while actually present to his mind. 

The second limitation is, that consciousness is an 
immediate, not a mediate knowledge. We are said, 
for example, to know a past occurrence when we re- 
present it to the mind in an act of memory. We 
know the mental representation, and this we do im- 
mediately and in itself, and are also said to know the 
past occurrence, as mediately knowing it through the 
mental modification which represents it. Now, we are 
conscious of the representation as immediately known, 
but we cannot be said to be conscious of the thing 
represented, which, if known, is only known through 
its representation. If, therefore, mediate knowledge 
be in propriety a knowledge, consciousness is not 
coextensive with knowledge. This is, however, a pro- 
blem we axe hereafter specially to consider. I may 
here also observe, that, while all philosophers agree in 
making consciousness an immediate knowledge, some, 
as Eeid^and Stewart, do not admit that all immediate 
knowledge is consciousness. 'Ebey hold that we have 
an immediate knowledge of external objects, but they 
hold that these objects are beyond the sphere of con- 
sciousness.^ This is an opinion we are, likewise, soon 
to canvass. ' 

o Cinapme Worht, p 810 J3 See Eeid, JnteOeaml Pauxn, 
— Un. Essay -yi cL 5, §§ 1, S ; Works, 
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Tlie third condition of consciousness, -which may be lect. 

held as univeraally admitted, is, that it supposes a con 1— 

trast, — discrimination ; for -we can he conscious only 
inasmuch as we are conscious of something ; and we 
are conscious of something olily inasmuch as we are 
conscious of -what that something is, — that is, dis- 
tinguish it from what it is not. This discrimination 
is of different kinds and degrees. 

In the first place, there is the contrast between the niis >ii»cn- 
two grand opposites, self and not-self, — ego and non- vimmu ^ 
ego, — ^mind and matter ; (the contrast of subject and d^iee«. 
object is more general) We are conscious of self only 
in and by its contradistinction from not-self ; and are 
conscious of not-self only in’ and by its contradistinc- 
tion from self. In the second place, there is the dis- 
crimination of the states or modifications of the inter- 
nal subject or self from each other. We are conscious 
of one mental state only as we contradistinguish it 
from another ; where two, three, or more such states 
are confounded, we are conscious of them as one; and 
were we to note no difference in our mental modifica- 
tions, we might be said to be ^solutely unconscious.” 

Hobbes has truly said, " Idem semper sentire, et non 
sentire, ad idem recidunt.”^ In the third place, there 
is the distinction between the parts and qualities of 
the outer world. We are conscious of an external 
object only as we are conscious of it as distinct from 
others ; where several distinguishable objects are con- 
founded, we are conscious of thein as one ; where no 
object is discriminated, we are not conscious of any. 

4 

442, 44S. Btewart, Outlines of Moral $ Mementa part iv 

port 1 §§ 1, 2; Collecttd c. 25, § 5. Opem^ ed. Moleswortb, 

Worhsj ?oL n p 12 .— Ed. voI. i p 321. Engluh Works, toI l 

« (Cf. Aristotle, Phys. Ausmlt , p 394 . — Ed. 
lib. iv. c. 16, § 1, (e<L Bwii).] 
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Before leaving this condition, I may parenthetically 
state, that, vrhile all philosophers admit that conscious- 
ness involves a discrimination, many do not allow it 
any cognisance of aught beyond the sphere of self. The 
great majority of philosophers do this because they 
absolutely deny the possibility of an immediate know- 
ledge of external things, and, consequently, hold that 
consciousness, in distinguishing the non-ego from the 
e^, only distinguishes self from self ; for they main- 
tain, that what we are conscious of as something dif- 
ferent from the perceiving mind, is only, in reality, a 
modification of that mind, which we are condemned to 
mistake for the material reality. Some philosophers, 
however, (as Eeid and Stewart), who hold, with man- 
kind at large, that we do possess an immediate know- 
ledge of something different from the knowing seK, 
still limit consciousness to a cognisance of self ; and, 
consequently, not only deprive it of the power of dis- 
tinguishing external objects from each other, but even 
of the power of discriminating the ego and non-ego. 
These opinions we are afterwards to consider. With 
this qualification, all philosophers may be viewed as 
admitting that discrimination is an essential condition 
of consciousness. 

The fourth condition of consciousness, which may 
be assumed as ^very generally acknowledged, is, that 
it involves judgment. A judgment is the mental 
act by which one thing is affirmed or denied d an- 
other. This fourth condition is in truth only a 
necessary consequence of the third,— for it is impos- 
sible to discriminate without judging, — diHcriTninatinTij 
or contradistinction, being in fact only the denying 
one thing of another. It may to some seem strange 
that consciousness, the simple and primary act of in- 
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telligenee, should be a judgment, Trhieh philosophers, tEcr. 

in general, have viewed as a compound and derivative ^ — 

operation. This is, however, altogether a mistake. 

A judgment is, as I shall hereafter show you, a simple 
act of mind, for every act o1^ mind implies a judg- 
ment. Do we perceive or imagine without affirming, 
in the act, the external or internal existence of the 
object ? “ Now these fundamental affirmations -are the 
affirmations, — ^in other words, the judgments, — of con- 
sciousness. 

The fifth undeniable condition of consciousness is 5. Memory, 
memory. This condition also is a corollary of the 
third. For without memory our mental states could 
not be held fast, compared, distinguished from each 
other, and referred to self. Without memory, each 
indivisible, each infinitesimal, moment in the mental 
succession, would stand isolated from every other, — 
would constitute, in fact, a sep^te existence. The 
notion of the ego or self, arises from the recognised 
pennanenco and identity of the thinking subject in 
contrast to the recognised succession and variety of 
its modifications. But this recognition is possible 
only through memory. The notion of self is, therefore, 
the result of memory. But the notion of self is in- 
volved in consciousness, so consequently is memory. 

a See Meld’s Werks (completed with the Editor’s 'SotQS, — Ed. 
edition), pp. 243, 414, 878, 933-4, 
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OOSWJIOUSNESS, — ITS SPECIAL COKDITIONS : EELA.T%T 
TO COGNITIVE FACULTIES IN GENERAL, 

So fax as we iave proceeded, our determination of 

^ the contents of consciousness may be viewed as that 

^pitnk- admitted ; for though I could quote to 

you certain counter-doctrines, these are not of such 
importance as to warrant me in perplexing the dis- 
cussion by their refutation, which would indeed be 
nothing more than the exposition of very palpable 
mistakes. Let us, i^refore, sum up the points we 
have established. We have shoivn, in general, that 
consciousness is the self-recognition that we know, or 
feel, or desire, &c. We have shown, in particular, 
1°, That consciousness is an actual or living, and not 
a potential or dormant, knowledge ; — 2°, That it is an 
immediate and not a mediate knowledge; — 3°, That 
it supposes a, discrimination; — 4°, That it involves a 
judgment ; — and, 5°, That it is possible only through 
memory. , 

11 si^ We, are now about to enter on a more disputed 
’^territory ; and the first thesis I shall attempt to estab- 
lish, involves several subordinate questions. 

* o«r am- Contested position which I 

*****!—“ am to maintain, that our consciousness is* coextensive 
knowledge. . But this assertion, that we have 
no knowledge of whmh we are not conscious, is.t^- 
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temount to the other, that consciousness is coexten- lect. 

sive,'«^it4i eur cognitive faculties, — and this again is 

convertible Tsith the assertion, that consciousness is 
not a special faculty, but that our special faculties of 
knowledge are only modificatipns of consciousness.® 

The question, therefore, may be thus stated, — Is con- 
sciousness the genus under which our several facul- 
ties of knowledge are contained as species, — or, is 
consciousness itself a special faculty co-ordinate with, 
and not comprehending, these ? 

Before proceeding to canvass the reasoning of those Em* of or 
who have reduced consciousness from the general 
condition, to a pajiRular variety, of knowledge, I may 
notice the error'of Dr Brown, in asserting that, “in 
the systernsnsliphilosophy which have been most gen- 
erally prej^ent, especially in this part of the island, 
consciousness has always been classed as one of the 
intellectual powers of the mind, differing from its 
other powers, as these mutually differ from each 
other.”^ This statement, in so far as it regards^the 
opinion of philosophers in general, is not only not fane, 
but the very reverse of truth. For, m place of con- 
sciousness beiug, “ in the systems most generally pre- 
valent,” classed as a special faculty, it has, in all the 
greater schools of philosophy, been viewed as the uni- 
versal attribute of the intellectual arts. "Was con- 
sciousness degraded to a special faculty in the Platonic, 
in the Aristotelian, in the Cartesian^ in the Lockian, 
in the Leibnitian, in the Kantian philosophies % These 
are the systems which have obtained a more general 
authority than any othera, and yet m none of thesq^ 
the'supremacy of consciousness 46nied ; m all of them 

- « CompaiB VT&rks (completed ^ the ffuman 

edition)* p. * Leetiii)^ jclrP- ed. 1830 .-— Ed. 
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it is eitier es^iressly or implifcitly recognised. Bf 
Brown’s assertion is so far true in relation to this 
country, that by Hutcheson,® Eeid, and Stewart, — to 
say nothing of inferior names, — consciousness has been 
considered as nothing^ higher than ar special faculty. 
As I regard this opinion to be erroneous, and as the 
error is one affecting the very cardinal point of phi- 
losophy, — as it stands opposed to the peculiar ’and 
most important principles of the philosophy of Eeid 
and Stewart themselves, and has even contributed to 
throw around their doctrine of perception an obscur- 
ity that has caused Dr Brown actually to mistake it 
for its converse, and as I have never met with any 
competent reftitation of the grounds on which it rests, 
— I shall endeavour to show you that, notwithstanding 
the high authority of its supporters, this opinion is 
altogether untenable. 

As I previously stated to you, neither Dr Eeid 
nor Mr Stewart has given us any regular account 
of consciousness ; their doctrine on tl^ subject is 
to be found scattered in different parts of their 
■works. The two following brief passages of Eeid 
contain the principal positions of that doctrine. 
The first is from the first chapter of the first 
Essay On the Intellectual Powers :^ — “Consciousness 
is a word used by philosophers to signify that im- 
mediate knowledge which we have of our present 
thoughts and purposes, ani in general, of all the pre- 
sent operations of our nffids. Whence we may ob- 
sei^i'e that consciousness is only of things present. 
To apply consciousness to things past, which some- 
times is done in popular discourse, is to confound 
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consciousness with memory; and all such confusion lect. 

of words ought to be avoided in philosophical dis- - 

course. It is likeAvise to be observed, that conscious- 
ness fe only of thipgs in the mind, and not of external 
things. It is improper to say, I am conscious of the 
table which is before me. I perceive it, I see it ; but 
do not say I am conscious of it. As that consciousness 
by which we have a knowledge of the operations of our 
own minds, is a different power from that by which 
we perceive external objects, and as these ^ffefent 
powers have different names in our language, and, I 
believe, in all languages, a philosopher ought carefully 
to preserve this distinction, and never to confound 
thin^ so different in- their nature.” The second is 
from the fifth chapter of the sixth Essay On the lu- 
iMlectml Powers:"^ — ^“Consciousness is an operation 
of the understanding of its own kind, and cannot be 
logically defined. The objects of it are our present 
pains, our pleasures, our hopes, our fears, our desires, 
our doubts, our thoughts of every kind ; in a word, 
all the passions and all the actions and operations of 
our own minds, whde they are present. We may 
relnember them when they are past ; but we are con- 
scious of them only while they are present.” Besides 
what is thus said in general of consciousness, in his 
treatment of the different special faculties Eeid con- 
trasts consciousness with each. Thus in his essays 
on Perception, on Conception or Imagination, and on 
Memory, he specially contradistinguishes conscious- 
ness from each of these operations;^ and it is also 
incidentally by Eeid,'’^ but more articulately by 

Wm'hSj p. 442. S5X ; Essay iv., IfbrXrs, p. S6 $.— Ej>, 

^ See Essay Ls y See Wcrki, p. 28&. Compare 
Worib, p. 222, and Essay ii, PForib, pp, 240, 2S8. S47. 419-20. 448. — 
p. 297 ; 3Essay iii., Iforib, pp, 840, Eb. 
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Stewart," discriminated from Attention and Eeflee- 
tion. 

According to the doctrine of these philosophers, con- 
sciousness is thus a special faculty,^ co-ordinate with 
' the other intellectual powers, having like them a par- 
ticular operation and a peculiar object. And what is 
the peculiar object which is proposed to consciousness?^ 
The peculiar objects of consciousness, says Dr Eeid, 
are all the present passions and operatiom of our 
minda Consciousness thus has for its objects, among 
the other modifications of the mind, the acts of our 
cognitive faculties. Now here a doubt arises. If 
consciousness has for its object the cognitive opera- 
tions, it must know these operations, and, as it knows 
these operations, it must know their objects : conse- 
quently, consciousness is either not a special faculty, 
but a faculty comprehending every cognitive act ; or 
it must be held that there is a double knowledge of 
every object, — ^first, the knowledge of that object by 
its particular faculty, and second, a knowledge of it 
by consciousness as taking cognisance of every mental 
operation. But the former of these alternatives is a 
surrender of consciousness as a co-ordinate and special 
faculty, and the latter is a supposition not only un- 
plulosophical but absurd. Now, you will attend to the 
mode in which Eeid escapes, or endeavours to escape, 
from this dilemma. This he does by assigning to 
consciousness, as its object, the various intellectual 
operations to the exclusion of their several objects. 
“ I am conscious,” he says, “ of perception, but not of 
the object I perceive ; I am conscious of memory, but 

» vol. ii p. 134, and Kote H, p. 929 et «egr., completed 
pp, 122, 123 . — Eb. edition. — E d. 

iS On EeM’s reduction of conscious- y See the same argument in the 

ness to a special faculty, compare Author*s Ihscussims, p 47. — En 
the Author^s edition of Ms Works, 
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not of the object I remember.” By this limitation, if lect. 

tenable, he certainly escapes the dilemma^ for he would ^ 

thus disprove the truth of the principle on which it * 

proceeds — ^viz., that to be conscious of the operation 
of a faculty is, in feet, to be oonscious of the object Sfe™**”* 
of that operation. The whole question, therefore, turns 
upon the proof or disproof of this principle, — for if it 
can be shown that the knowledge of an operation ne- 
cessarily involves the knowledge of its object, it follows 
that it is impossible to make consciousness conversant 
about the intellectual operations to the exclusion of 
their objects. And that this principle must be admit- 
ted, is what, I hope, it will require but little argument 
to demonstrate. 

Some things can be conceived by the mind each Noam- 
separate and alone; others only in coimection with of a Gogni* 
something else. The former are said to be things 
absolute ; the latter, to be things relative. Socrates, 
and Xanthippe, may be given as examples of the”**'***' 
former; husband and wife, of the latter. Socrates, 
and Xanthippe, can each be represented to the mind 
without the other; and if they are associated in thought, 
it is only by an accidental connection. Husband and 
wife, on the contrary, cannot be conceived apart. As 
relative and correlative, the conception of husband in- 
volves the conception of wife, and the conception of 
wife involves the conception of husband. Each is 
thought only in and through the other, and it is im- 
possible to think of Socrates as the husband of Xan- 
thippe, without thinking of Xanthippe as the wife of 
Socrates. W e cannot, therefore, know what a husband 
is without also knowing what is a wife, a^ on the other 
hand, we cannot know what a wife is without also 
knowing what is a husband. You will, therefor^ un- 
derstand from this example the meaning of the logical 



knowledge of relatives is one, — or that 
^ iihe knowledge of relatives is tke same. 

This being premised, it is evident that if onr intel- 
leetnal operations exist only in relation, it^mpst be im- 
possible that consciousness can take cognmnee of one 
term of this relation without also taking cognisance of 
the other. Knowledge, in general, is a relation between 
a subject knowing and an object known, and each 
operation of our cognitive faculties only exists by rela- 
tion to a particular object, — ^this object at once calling 
it into existence, and specifying the quality of its ex- 
istence. It is, therefore, palpably impossible that we 
can be conscious of an act ■without being conscious 
of the object to which that act is relative. This, how- 
ever, is what Dr Eeid and Mr Stewart maintain. They 
maintain that I can know that I know, without know- 
ing what I know, — or that I can know the knowledge 
•without knowing what the knowledge is about ; for 
example, that I am conscious of perceiving a book 
without being conscious of the book perceived, — ^that 
I am conscious of remembering its contente without 
being conscious of these contents remembered, — ^and 
lS*w“h Th® unsoundness of this opinion must, how- 

articulately shown by taking the different fa- 
Suffl* detail, which they have contradistinguished 

from consciousness, and by showing, in regard to each, 
that it is altogether impossible to propose the operation 
of that faculty to the consideration of consciousness, 
and to 'withhold from consciousness its object. 

I shall commence -with Ae faculty of Imagination, 
to which Dr Eeid and Mr Stewart have chosen, ■under 
various limitations, to give the name of Conception.® 

a Beid, InieOeetnal Povxrs, Essay Sleaunts, voL L du 8; Worit, voL 
i?. oh. 1; Warfa, p. 360. Steward iip. 145.— Eo. 
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TMs feculty is peculiarly suited to evince the error of 
holding that consciousness is cognisant of acts, but not 
of the objects of these acts. 

“ Coneeivkig, Imagining, and Apprehending,” says 
Dr Reid, “ are commonly used synonymous in our 
language, and signify the same thing which the logi- 
cians call Simple Apprehension- This is an operation 
of the mind different from all those we have men- 
tioned [Perception, Memory, &e.3 Whatever we per- 
ceive, whatever we remember, whatever we are con- 
scious of, we have a full persuasion or conviction of its 
existence. What never had an existence cannot be 
remembered ; what has no existence at present cannot 
be the object of perception or of consciousness ; but 
what never had, nor has any existence, may be con- 
ceived. Every man knows that it is as easy to con- 
ceive a winged horse or a centaur, as it is to conceive 
a horse or a man. Let it be observed, therefore, that 
to conceive, to imagine, to apprehend, when taken in 
the proper sense, signify an act of the mind which im- 
plies no belief or judgment at all It is an act of the 
mind by which nothing is affirmed or denied, and 
which therefore can neither be true nor false.” “ And 
again : " Co nsciousne ss is employed solely about ob- 
jects that do exist, or have existed. But conception 
is often employed about objects that neither do, nor 
did, nor will, exist. This is the very nature of this 
faculty, that its object, though distinctly conceived, 
may have no existence. Such an object we call a crea- 
ture of imagination, but this creature never was created. 

“ That we may not impose upon ourselves in this 
matter, we must distinguish between that act or ope- 
ration of the mind, which we call conceiving an 

«t Wcrhgf'p 228 , 
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object, and the object which we conceive. "When we 
conceive anything, there is a real act or operation of 
the mind ; of this we are conscious, and can have no 
doubt of its existence. But every such act must have 
an object; for he thattoneeives must conceive some- 
thing. Suppose he conceives a centaur, he may have 
a distinct conception of this object, though no centaur 
ever existed.” * And again : “ I (Mnceive a centaur. 
This conception is an operation of the mind of which 
I am conscious, and to which I can attend. The sole 
object of it is a centaur, an animal which, I believe, 
never existed.” ^ 

Now, here it is admitted by Eeid, that imagination 
has an object, and in the example adduced, that this 
object has no existence out of the mind. The object 
of imagination is, therefore, in the mind, — ^is a modi- 
fication of the mind. Now, can it be maintained that 
there can be a modification of mind, — ^a modification 
of which we are aware, but of which we are not con- 
scious ? But let us regard the matter in another aspect. 
We are conscious, says Dr Reid, of the imagination of 
a centaur, but not of the centaur imagined. Now,, 
nothing can be more evident than that the object and 
the act of imagination are identical Thus, in the 
example alleged, the centaur imagined and the act of 
imagining it, are one and indivisible. What is the 
act of imagining a centaur but the centaur imaged, or 
the image of the centaur ? what is the image of the 
centaur but the act of imagining it ? The centaur is 
both the object and the act of imagination : it is the 
same thing viewed in different relations. It is called 
the object of imagination, when considered as repre- 
senting a possible existence; for everything that 

a Wor&t, p. S88. j8 Works, p 873. 
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can be construed to the mind, — everything that does lect. 

not violate the laws of thought, — ^in other words, every 

thing that does not involve a contradiction, may be 
conceived by the mind as possible. I say, therefore, 
that the centaur is caUed the, object of imagination, 
when considered as representing a possible existence ; 
whereas the centaur is called the act of imagination, 
when considered as the creation, work, or operation, of 
the mind itself. The centaur imagined and the ima- 
gination of the centaur, are thus as much the same 
indivisible modification of mind as a square is the 
same figure, whether we consider it as composed of 
four sides, or as composed of four angles, — or as pater- 
nity is the same relation whether we look from the 
son to the father, or from the father to the son. We 
cannot, therefore, be conscious of imagining an object 
without being conscious of the object imagined, and, 
as regards imagination, Eeid’s limitation of conscious- 
ness is, therefore, futile. 

I proceed next to Memory : — " It is by Memory,” Ueaats. 
says Dr Eeid, “ that we have an immediate knowledge 
of things past. The senses give us information of 
things only as they exist in the present moment ; and 
this information, if it were not preserved by memory, 
would vanish instantly, and leave us as ignorant as if 
it had never been. Memory must have an object. 

Every man who remembem must remember some- 
thing, and that which he remembers is called the 
object of his remembrance. In this, memory agrees 
with perception, but differs from sensation, which has 
no object but the feeling itself. Every man can dk- 
tinguish the thing remembered from the remembrance 
of it. We may remember anything which we have 
seen, or heard, or known, or done, or suffered ; but the 
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remembiaiM^ of it is a particular act of the mind 
which now exists, and of which we are conscious. To 
confound these two is an absurdiiy which a thinking 
man could not be led into, but by some false hypo- 
thesis which hinders him &om reflecting upon the 
thing which he would explain by it.”“ “ The object 

of memory, or thing remembered, must be something 
that is past ; as the object of perception and of con- 
sciousness, must be something which is present. What 
now is, cannot be an object of memory ; neither can 
that which is past and gone be an object of perception, 
or of consciousness.”^ To these passages, which are 
taken from the first chapter of the third Essay 
the Intellectual Powers, I must add another fmm the 
sixth chapter of the same Essay, — ^the chapter in 
which he criticises Locke’s doctrine in regard to our 
Personal Identity. “ Leaving,” he says, “ the conse- 
quences of this doctrine to those who have leisure to 
trace them, we may observe, with regard to the doc- 
trine itself, first, that Mr Locke attributes to con- 
sciousness the conviction we have of our past actions, 
as if a man may now be conscious of what he did 
twenty years ago. It is impossible to understand the 
meaning of this, unless by consciousness be meant 
memory, the only faculty by which we have ^ imme- 
diate knowledge of our past actions. Sometimes, in 
popular discourse, a man says he is conscious that he 
did such a thing, meaning that he distinctly remem- 
bers that he did it. It is unnecessary, in common 
discourse, to fix accurately the limits between consci- 
ousness and memory. This was formerly shown to 
be the case with regard to sense and memory. And, 
therefore, distinct remembrance is sometimes called 

a Wbri», p, SS9. j3 WorJc^, p. 840. 
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sense, sometimes consciousness, "without any inconve- 
nience. But this ought to be avoided in philosophy, 
otherwise we confound the different powers of the 
mind, and ascribe to one what really belongs to an- 
other. If a man be conscious of what he did twenty 
years or twenty minutes ago, there is no use for 
memory, nor ought we to allow that there is any 
such faculty. The faculties of consciousness and 
memory are chiefly distinguished by this, that the 
first is an immediate knowledge of the present, the 
second an immediate knowledge of the past”“ 

From these quotations it appears that Eeid dis- 
tinguishes memory from consciousness in this, — ^that 
memory is an immediate knowledge of the past, con- 
sciousness an immediate knowledge of the present 
We may, therefore, be conscious of the act of memory 
as present, but of the object of memoiy as past, con- 
sciousness is impossible, Now, if memory and con- 
sciousness be, as Eeid asserts, the one an immediate 
knowledge of the past, the other an immediate know- 
ledge of the present, it is evident that memory is a 
faculty whose object lies beyond the sphere of con- 
sciousness ; and, consequently, that consciousness can- 
not be regarded as the general condition of every in- 
tellectual act. We have only, therefore, to examine 
whether this attribution of repugnant qualities to 
consciousness and memory be correct, — whether there 
be not assigned to one or other a function which does 
not really belong to it. 

Now, in regard to what Dr Eeid says of conscious- 
ness, I admit that no exception can be taken. Con- 
sciousness is an immediate knowledge of the present. 
We have, indeed, already sho"wn that consciousness is 

a WorkSf p 351. 
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1- actual or now-existent This being admitted, and pro- 
fessing, as we do, to prove that consciousness is the one 
generic faculty of knowledge, we, consequently, must 
maintain that all knowledge is immediate, and only of 
the actuid or present, — ^in other words, that what is 
called mediate knowledge, knowledge of the past^ 
knowledge of the absent, knowledge of the non-actual 
or possible, is either no knowledge at all, or only a 
knowledge contained in, and evolved out of, an imme- 
diate knowledge of what is now existent and actually 
present to the mind. This, at first sight, may appear 
like paradox; I trust you will soon admit that the 
counter doctrine is self-repugnant 
Memory I proceed, therefore, to show that Dr Eeid's asser- 
tion of memory being an immediate knowledge of the 
rfS'pS. past, is not only false, but that it involves a contradic- 
tion in terms." 

ConditioM Let us fipst determine what immediate knowledge 
know- is, and then see whether the knowledge we have of 
the past, through memory, can come under the con- 
ditions of immediate knowledge. Now nothing can 
be more evident than the following positions : 1°, An 
object to be known immediately m&st be known in 
itself — ^that is, in those modifications, qualities, or 
phaenomena, through which it manifests its existence, 
and not in those of something different from itself ; 
for, if we supp(»e it known not in itself, but in some 
other thing, then this other thing is what is imme- 
diately known, and th% object known through it is 
only an object mediately known. 

But, 2°, If a thing can be immediately known only 
if known in itself, it is manifest, that it can only be 

a Compare DiscusmnSf p. 50 .— -Ed. 
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known in itself, if it be itself actually in existence, 

and actually in immediate relation to our faculties of ^ 

knowledge. 

Such are the necessary conditions of immediate 
knowledge; and they disprove at once I>r Eeid’s 
assertion, that memory is an immediate knowledge 
of the past. An immediate knowledge is only con- 
ceivable of the now existent, as the now existent alone 
can be known in itself. But the past is only past, 
inasmuch as it is not now existent ; and as it is not 
now existent, it cannot be known in itself. The 
immediate knowledge of the past is, therefore, im- 
possible. 

We have, hitherto, been considering the conditions 
of iromediate knowledge in relation to the object ; let 
us now consider them in relation to the cognitive act 
Every act, and consequently every act of knowledge, 
exists only as it now exists ; and as it exists only in 
the now, it can be cognisant only of a now-existent 
object. Memory is an act, — ^an act of knowledge ; it 
can, therefore, be cognisant only of a now-existent 
object. But the object known in memory is, ear 
Jiypothed, past ; consequently, we are reduced to the amoM ” 
dilemma, either of refusing a past object to be known Wge wJ' 
in memory at all, or of admitting it to be only medi- 
ately knowm, in and through a pres«at object. That 
the latter alternative is the true one, it will require a 
very few explanatory words to convince you. What are 
the contents of an act of memory ? An act of memory 
is merely a present state of Aind, which we are con- 
scious of not as absolute, but as relative to, and repre- 
senting, another state of mind, and accompanied with 
the belief that the state of mind, as now represented, 
has actually been. I remember an event I saw, — ^the 
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landiag of George IV. at Leith. This remembrance 
is only a consciousness of certain imaginations, in- 
volving the conviction that these imaginations now 
represent ideally what I formerly really experienced. 
AU that is immediately'known in the act of memory, 
is the present mental modification ; that is, the repre- 
sentation and concomitant belief. Beyond this mental 
modification, we know nothing; and this mental 
modification is not only known to consciousness, but 
only exists in and by consciousness. Of any past 
object, real or ideal, the mind knows and can know 
nothing, for, ex hypothed, no such object now exists ; 
or if it be said to know such an object, it can only be 
said to know it mediately, as represented in the pre- 
sent mental modification. Properly speaking, how- 
ever, we know only the actual and present, and all 
real knowledge is an immediate knowledge. What 
is said to be mediately known, is, in truth, not known 
to be, but only beheved to be; for its existence 
is only an inference resting on the belief that the 
mental modification truly represents what is in itself 
beyond the sphere of knowledge. What is immedi- 
ately known must be ; for what is immediately known 
is supposed to be known as existing. The denial of 
the existence, — and of the existence within the sphere 
of consciousness, — involves, therefore, a denial of the 
immediate knowledge of an object. We may, accord- 
ingly, doubt the reality of any object of mediate know- 
ledge, without denying the reality of the immediate 
knowledge on which the mediate knowledge rests. In 
memory, for instance, we cannot deny the existence of 
the present representation and belief, for their exist- 
ence is the consciousness of their existence itself To 
doubt their existence, therefore, is, for us, to doubt the 
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existence of our consciousness. But as this doubt it- nscr. 
self exists only through consciousness, it woidd, conse- 
quently, annihilate itself. But, though in memory we 
must admit the reality of the representation and belief, 
as facts of consciousness, we ir|^y doubt, we may deny, 
that the representation and belief are true. We may 
assert that they represent what never was, and that 
all beyond their present mental existence is a delusion. 

This, however, could not be the case if our knowledge 
of the past were immediate. So far, therefore, is me- 
mory from being an immediate knowledge of the past, 
that it is at best only a mediate knowledge of the past ; 
while, in philosophical propriety, it is not a knowledge 
of the past at all, but a knowledge of the present and 
a belief of the past. But in whatever terms we may 
choose to designate the contents of memory, it is 
manifest that these contents are all within the sphere 
of consciousness.® 


« What I have said in regard to 
Dr Beid’s doctrine of memory as an 
immediate knowledge of the past, 
applies equally to his doctrine of 
conception or imagination, as an im- 
mediate knowledge of the dibtant, — 
a case which I deferred noticing, 
when I considered his contradistinc- 
tion of that faculty from conscious- 
nesa can conceive,” he says, 
**an individual object that really 
exists, such as St Paul’s Church in 
Ijondon. I ha\e an idea of it ; that 
IS, I conceive it. Tlie immediate 


object of this conception is four hun- 
dred miles distant, and 1 have no 
reason to think that it acts upon mt^ 
or that I act upon it; but I can 
think of it notwithstanding.” This 
requires no comment I shall, sub- 
sequently, have occasion to show 
how Beid confused himself about 
the term object, — this being part 
and parcel of his grand error in con- 
founding representative or mediate, 
and intuitive or immediate know- 
ledge. 
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I 

OOHSCIOUSNESS, — ^ETS SPECIAL CONDITIONS: EELATION 
TO COGNITIVE FACULTIES IN GENEEAL. 

We now proceed to consider the third faculty which 

^ Dr Eeid specially contradistinguishes from Conscious- 

ness, — mean Perception, or that faculty through 
which we obtain a knowledge of the external world, 
^•ledge. jjq™ yQjj observe that Eeid maintains against 

Reidcou- . . . . a -.t i i • i • i 

the immense majonty of all, and the entire multitude 
sciooHiieas of modem, philosopher^ that we have a direct and 
immediate knowledge of the external world. He thus 
vindicates to mind not only an immediate knowledge 
of its own modifications, but also an immediate know- 
ledge of what is essentially different from m i nd or 
self, — the modifications of matter. He did not, how- 
ever, allow that these were known by any common 
faculty, but held that the qualities of mind were 
exclusively made known to us by Consciousness, the 
qualities of matter exclusively made known to us by 
Perception. Consciousness was, thus, the faculty of 
immediate knowledge, purely subjective ; perception, 
the faculty of immediate knowledge, purely objective. 
The Ego w’-as known by one faculty, the Non-Ego by 
another. “ Consciousness,” says Dr Eeid, “ is only of 
things in the mind, and not of external things. It is 
improper to say, i am conscious of the table which is 
before me. I perceive it, I see it, but do not say I 
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am conscious of it. As that consciousness by which lect. 

we have a knowledge of the operations of our own 1- 

minds, is a different power fix»m that by which we per- 
ceive estemal objects, and as these different powers 
have different names in our language, and, I believe, 
in all langu£^es, a philosopher ought carefully to pre- 
serve this distinction, and never to confound things 
so different in their nature."® And in another place 
he observes « Consciousness always goes along with 
perception ; but they are different operations of the 
mind, and they have their different objects. Con- 
sciousness is not perception, nor is the object of con- 
sciousness the object of perception.”^ 

Dr Eeid has many merits as a speculator, but the Principu 
only merit which he arrogates to himself, — the prin- Srfrft) 
cipal merit accorded to him by others, is, that he was ^^p*er. 
the first philosopher, in more recent times, who dared, 
in his doctrine of immediate perception, to vindicate, 
against the unanimous authority of phdosophers, the 
univemal comiction of mankind. But this doctrine 
he has at best imperfectly developed, and, at the 
same time, has unfortunately obscured it, by errors 
of so singular a character that some acute philoso- 
phers,— -for Dr Brown does not stand alone, — have 
never even suspected what his doctrine of perception 
actually is. One of these errors is the contradistinc- 
tion of perception firom consciousness. 

I may here notice, by anticipation, that philosophers. Modem phi- 
at least modem philosophers, before Eeid, allowed to 
the mind no immediate knowledge of the external tnne of rel 
reality. They conceded to it only a representative or 
mediate knowledge of external things. Of these some, ShToftwo 

a InMUdual Essay L, iS /5*d, Essay ii, chap, iii, Works^ 

chap, i p* 223* p. 297. 
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LECT, however, hdd that the represeatative object, — ^the 

1- object immediately known, — ^was different from the 

mind knowing, as it was also different from the reality 
it represented ; while others, on a simple hypothesis, 
maintained that there was no intermediate entity, no 
tertiuni quid, between the reality and the mind, but 
that the immediate or representative object was itself 
a mental modification.® The latter thus granting to 
mind no immediate knowledge of aught beyond its 
own modification, could, consequently, only recognise 
a consciousness of self. The former, on the contrary, 
could, as they actually did, accord to consciousness 
Beidei- ^ cognisance of not-self. Kow, Eeid, after asserting 
against the philosophers the immediacy of our know- 
^™the “ ledge of external things, would almost appear to have 
been startled by his own boldness; and, instead of 
*““• carrying his principle fairly to its issue, by according 
to consciousness on his doctrine that knowledge of the 
external world as existing, which, in the doctrine of 
the philosophers, it obtained of the external world as 
represented, he inconsistently stopped shorty split im- 
mediate knowledge into two parts, and bestowed the 
knowledge of material qualities on perception alone, 
allowing that of mental modifications to remain exclu- 
sively with consciousness. Be this, however, as it 
may, the exemption of the objects of perception from 
the sphere of consciousness, can be easily shown to be 
self-contradictory. 

What ! say the partisans of Dr Eeid, are we not to 
distinguish, as the product of different faculties, the 
knowledge we obtain of objects in themselves the 

a For a full discussion of the varx- iari/ Ikgsertaii&m to JSetd^s Worh, 
ous theories of knowledge and per- 2Totes B and Ed. 
caption, aee the Author’s Bupplmen* 
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most opposite 1 Mind and matter are mutually sepa- lect. 
rated by tie oriole diameter of being. Mind and -5^ 
matter are, in fact, nothing but words to express two 
series of phaenomena known less in themselves, than 
in contradistinction from each* other. The difference 
of the phaenomena to be known, surely legitimate a 
difference of faculty to know them. In answer to 
this, we admit at once, that were the question merely 
whether we should not distinguish, under conscious- 
ness, two special faculties, — ^whether we should not 
study apart, and bestow distinctive appellations on, 
consciousness considered as more particularly cog- 
nisant of the external world, and consciousness con- 
sidered as more particularly cognisant of the inter- 
nal, — ^this would be highly proper and expedient. 

But this is not the question. Dr Eeid distinguishes 
consciousness as a special faculty from perception as 
a special faculty, and he allows to the former the 
cognisance of the latter in its operation, to the exclu- 
sion of its object. He maintains that we are conscious 
of our perception of a rose, but not of the rose per- 
ceived — ^that we know the ego by one act of know- 
ledge, the non-ego by another. This doefrine I hold 
to 1^ erroneous, and it is this doctrine I now proceed 
to refute. 


In the first place, it is not only a logical axiom, but ^ m thu 
a self-evident truth, that the knowledge of opposites wiog 
is one. Thus, we cannot know what is tall without From th»’ 
knowing what is short, — we know what is virtue only SX*’ 
as we know what is vice, — ^the science of health isrfw*^ 
but another name for the science of disease Nor do “ 


we know the opposites, the I and Thou, the ego and 
non-ego, the subject and object, mind and matter, by 
a different law. The act which affirms that this par- 
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ticolar ptanomenort is a modification of Me, virtually 
affirms that the phsenomenon is not a modification of 
anything different from Me,and,consequently,implies a 
common cognisance of self and not-self ; the act which 
affirms that this other* phsenomenon is a modification 
of something different firom Me, virtually affibrms that 
the phsenomenon is not a modification of Me, and, 
consequently, implies a common cognisance of notnself 
and sdf. But unless we are prepared to maintain 
that the facuHy cognisant of self and not-self is diffe- 
rent firom the faculty cognisant of not-self and self, 
we must allow that the ego and non-ego are known 
and discriminated in the same indivisible act of know- 
ledge. What, then, is the faculty of which this act 
of knowledge is the energy? It cannot be Reid’s con- 
sciousness, for that is cognisant only of the ego or 
mind, — it caimot be Eeid’s perception, for that is cog- 
nisant only of the non-ego or matter- But as the 
act cannot be denied, so the faculty must be admitted. 
It is not, however, to be found in Eeid’s catalogue. 
But though not recognised by Eeid in his system, its 
necessity may, even on his hypothesis, be proved. 
For if with him we allow only a special faculty imme- 
diately cognisant of the ego, and a special faculty im- 
mediately cognisant of the non-ego, we are at once met 
with the question, — By what faculty are the ego and 
non-ego discriminated ? We cannot say by conscious- 
ness, for that knows nothing but mind, — ^we cannot 
say by perception, for that knows nothing but matter. 
But as naind and matter are never known apart 
and by themselves, but always in mutual correlation 
and contrast, this knowledge of them in connection 
nffist be the function of some faculty, not like Reid’s 
consciousness and perception, severally limited to mind 
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and matter as exclusive objects, but cognisant of lect. 

them as tbe ego and non-ego, — as the t%vo terms of a ^ 

relation. It is thus shown that an act and a faculty- 
must, perforce, on Eeid’s own hypothesis, l)e admitted, 
in which these two terms shall»be comprehended toge- 
ther in the unity of knowledge, — in short, a higher 
consciousness, embracing Eeid’s consciousness and per- 
ception, and in which the two acts, severally cogni- 
tive of mind and matter, shall be comprehended, 
and reduced to unity and correlation. But what is 
this but to admit at last, in an imphilosophieal com- 
plexity, the common consciousness of subject and 
object, of mind and matter, which we set out with 
denying in its philosophical simplicity? 

But, in the second place, the attempt of Eeid to2°, Ee«is 

- , V i'*' . limitation 

make consciousness conversant about the vanous cog- of «n- 
nitive faculties to the exclusion of their objects, isissuiud'ai 
equally impossible in regard to Perception, as we have of 
shown it to be in relation to Imagination and Me- «»!« know- 
mory; nay, the attempt, in the case of perception, extenua 
would, if allowed, be even suicidal of his great doctrine 
of our immediate knowledge of the external world. 

Eeid’s as^rtion that we are conscious of the act of n ent of 
perception, but not of the object perceived, involves, 
first of all, a general absurdity’. For it wtually asserts 
that we can know -w’hat we are not conscious of know- 
ing. An act of perception is an act of knowledge ; 
what we perceive, that we know. Now, if in percep- 
tion there be an external reality known, but of which 
external reality we are, on Eeid’s hypothesis, not con- 
scious, then is there an object known, of which we are 
not conscious. But as we know only inasmuch as we 
know that we know, — ^in other words, inasmuch as we 
are conscious that we know, — ^we cannot know an object 
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^CT . witliout being conscious of that object as known; eon- 

^ sequently, we cannot perceive an object without being 

conscious of that object as perceived. 

And, se- But, again, how is it possible that we can be con- 
scions of an operation of perception, unless conseious- 
ofcMi«iou«- ness be coextensive with that act ; and how can it be 

116SS itSOlf, . • 1 « -I 1 

coextensive with the act, and not also conversant 
with its object 1 An act of knowledge is only possible 
in relation to an object, and it is an act of oiib kind 
or another only by special relation to a particular 
object. Thus the object at once determines the exist- 
ence, and specifies the character of the existence, of the 
intellectual energy. An act of knowledge existing 
and being what it is only by relation to its object, 
it is manifest that the act can be known only through 
the object to ’srhich it is correlative ; and Eeid’s sup- 
position that an operation can be known ia conscious- 
ness to the exclusion of its object, is impossible. For 
example, I see the inkstand. How can I be conscious 
that my present modification exists, — that it is a per- 
ception, and not another mental state, — that it is a 
perception of sight to the exclusion of every other 
sense, — and, finally, that it is a perception of the ink- 
stand, and of the inkstand only; unless my conscious- 
ness comprehend within its sphere the object, which at 
once determines the existence of the act, qualifies its 
kind, and distinguishes its individuality ? Annihilate 
the inkstand, you annihilate the perception ; annihi- 
late the consciousness of the object, you annihilate the 
consciousness of the operation. 

'Wham the It undoubtedly sounds strange to say, I am eon- 
scions of the inkstand, instead of sajdng, I am con- 
p^oii , scious of the perception of the inkstand. This I 
neMofthe admit, but the admission can avail nothing to Dr 
Eeid, for the apparent mcongruity of the expres- 
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sioa arises only from the prevalence of that doctrine 
of perception in the schools of philosophy, which it 
is his principal merit to have so vigorously assailed. 
So long as it was universally assumed by the learned, 
that the mind is cognisant of nothing beyond, either, 
on one theory, its own representative modifications, 
or, on another, the species, ideas, or representative 
entities, different from itself, which it contains, and 
that afl it knows of a material world is only an 
internal representation which, by the necessity of its 
nature, it mistakes for an external reality, — the sup- 
position of an immediate knowledge of material phae- 
nomena was regarded only as a vulgar, an unphiloso- 
phical illusion, and the term consciousness, which was 
exclusively a learned or technical expression for all im- 
mediate knowledge, was, consequently, never employed 
to express an immediate knowledge of aught beyond 
the mind itself ; and thus, when at length, by Eeid’s 
own refutation of the prevailing doctrine, it becomes 
necessary to extend the term to the immediate know- 
ledge of external objects, this extension, so discordant 
with philosophic usage, is, by the force of association 
and custom, felt at first as strange and even confeadic- 
tory. 'A imght consideration, however, is suflSicient to 
reconcile us to the expression, in showing, if we hold 
the doctrine of immediate perception, the necessity of 
not limiting consciousness to our subjective states. In 
fact, if we look beneath the surface, consciousness was 
not, in general, restricted, even in philosophical us^e, 
to the modifications of the conscious self That great 
majority of philosophers who held that, in perception, 
we know nothing of the external reality as existing, 
but that we are immediately cognisant only of a repre- 
sentative something, different both from the object 
represented, and from the percipient mind, — ^these 
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LECT. pMlosopliers, one and all, admitted tliat we are con- 
^ scions of this tertium quid present to, but not a modi- 
fication of, mind ; for, except Reid and his school, I 
am aware of no philosophers who denied that con- 
sciousness was coextensive or identical wili. imme- 
diate knowledge. 

S’, A sup- But, in the third place, we have previously reserved 

w wluch a supposition on which we may possibly avoid some 
of the self-contradictions which emerge from Reid’s 
KeidTa^- proposing as the object of consciousness the act, but 
excluding from its cognisance the object, of percep- 
tion, — ^that is, the object of its own object. The suppo- 
sition is, that Dr Reid committed the same error in 
regard to perception, which he did in regard to me- 
mory and imagination, and that in maintaining our 
immediate knowledge in perception, he meant nothing 
more than to maintain, that the mind is not, in that 
act, cognisant of any representative object different 
from its own modification, of any tertium quid minis- 
tering between itself and the external reality; but 
that, in perception, the mind is determined itself to 
represent the unknown external reality, and that, on 
this self-representation, he abusively bestowed the 
name of immediate knowledge, m contrast to that more 
complex theory of perception, which holds that there 
intervenes between the percipient mind and tlie ex- 
ternal existence an intermediate something, different 
firom both, by which the former knows, and by which 
the latter is represented. On the supposition of this 
mistake, we may believe him guiltless of the others ; 
and we can certainly, on this ground, more easily con- 
ceive how he could accord to consciousness a know- 
ledge only of the percipient act, — meaning by that act 
the representation of the external reality ; and how he 
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could deny to eonseiousness a knowledge of the object 

of perception, — ^meaning by that object the unknown 

reality itself. This is the only opinion which Dr 
Brown and others ever suspect him of maintaining ; 
and a strong case might certainly be made out to 
prove that this view of his doctrine is correct. But if 
such were, in truth, Eeid’s opinion, then has he accom- 
plished nothing, — ^his whole philosophy is one mighty 
blunder. For, as I shall hereafter show, idealism &ds 
in this simpler hypothesis of representation even a 
more secure foimdation than on the other; and, in 
point of fact, on this hypothesis, the most philosophi- 
cal scheme of idealism that exists, the l^istic or 
Fiehtean, is established. ,, 

Taking, however, the general analogy of Eeid’s sys-Thu • 
tern, and a great number of unambiguous passages tembie 
into account, I am satisfied that this view of his doc- 
trine is erroneous ; and I shall endeavour, when we 
come to treat of mediate and immediate knowledge, to 
explain how, from his never having formed to himself 
an adequate conception of these under all their pos- 
sible forms, and jErom his historical ignorance of them 
as actually held by philosophers, he often appears to 
speak in contradiction of the vital doctrine which, in 
equity, he must be held to have steadily maintained. 

Besides the operations we have already considered, — Beu and 

T • • ^ • nr T -Tk • Stewart 

imagmatxon or Conception, Memory, and r erception, 

— which Dr Eeid and Mr Stewart have endeavoured 
to discrimmate from Consciousness, there are further to 
be considered Attention and Eeflection, which, in like to, or CQn« 
manner, they have maintained to be an act or acts, not cmaaow- 
subordinate to, or contained in. Consciousness. But, 
before proceeding to show that their doctrine on tMs 
point is almcffit equaEy untenable as on the preced- 
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MCT. ing, it is necessary to clear up some confusion, and to 
^ notice certain collateral errors. 

cert«m col- In ttc first place, on this head, these philosophers 

aoticeA™" 816 not at oue ; for Mr Stewart seems inadvertently 
miropre- to have misrepresented the opinion of Dr Eeid in re- 
^&neof*gard to the meaning and difference of Attention and 
Reflection. Reid either employs these terms as syno- 
teMiof Md nymous expressions, or he distinguishes them only by 
making attention relative to the consciousness and 
perception of the present ; reflection, to the memory 
of the past In the fifth chapter of the second Essay 
on the Intellectual Powers!^ he says : — In order, how- 
ever, to our having a distinct notion of any of the 
operations of our own minds, it is not enough that 
we be conscious of them ; for all men have this con- 
sciousness. It is farther necessary that we attend to 
them while they are exerted, and reflect upon them 
with care while they are recent and firesh in our 
memory. It is necessary that, by employing ourselves 
frequently in this way, we get the habit of this atten- 
tion and reflection,” &e. And in the first chapter of 
the sixth Essay, “ Mr Locke,” he says, “ has restricted 
the word reflection to that which is employed about 
the operations of our minds, without any authority, 
as I think, from custom, the arbiter of language. For, 
surely, I may reflect upon what I have seen or heard, 
as well as upon what I have thought. The word, in 
its proper and common meaning, is equally applicable 
to objects of sense, and to objects of consciousness. 
He has likewise confounded reflection with conscious- 
ness, and seems not to have been aware that they are 
different powers, and appear at very different periods 
of life.”^ In the first of these quotations, Reid might 

a Warhif p. 258. ^ lUd,^ p. 420. 
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use attentioii in relation to the consciousness of the lect. 

XIII. 

present, reflection, to the memory of the past ; but ^ 

in the second, in saying that reflection “is equally 
applicable to objects of sense and to objects of consci- 
ousness,” he distinctly indicates that the two terms 
are used by him as convertible. Reid (I may notice Eexi wrong 
by the way) is wholly wrong in his strictures onlra’f*”' 
Locke for his restricted usage of the term reflection ; ruajlf 
for it was not until after his time that the term came, kaSm. 
by Wolf, to be philosophically employed in a more 
extended signification than that in which Locke cor- 
rectly applies it.® Reid is likewise wrong, if weAndm»ay. 
literally understand his words, in saying that reflec-i^amLis 
tion is employed in common language in relation to m rolatiun 
objects of sense. It is never employed except upourf^^f 
the mind and its contents. We cannot be said to 
reflect upon any external object, except in so far as 
that object has been previously perceived, and its 
image become part and parcel of our intellectual 
furniture. We may be said to reflect upon it in 
memory, but not in perception. But to return. 

Reid, therefore, yon will observe, identifies attention 
and reflection. Now, Mr Stewart, in the chapter 
on Attention in the first volume of bis Ekments,^ 
says : — “ Some important observations on the subject 
of attention occur in different parts of Dr Reid’s writ- 
ings ; particularly in his Esmys on the Intellectual 
Powers of Mm, p. 62, and his Essays on the Active 
Powers of Man, p. 78 et seq. To this ingenious au- 
thor we are indebted for the remark, that attention to 

a [Wolf, Psyehologia Eniptnca, § successive ad ea quae in re percepta 
257: **AtteEtioms successiva direc- iusunt, pro arbtao dirigeudi '*] Beid 
tio ad ea quse in re percepta insuut, is further criticised i» the Author’s 
dicitur Mefiezto. Unde simul liquet edition of his pp 017, 420. 

quid sit facultas refiectendi, scilicet —Ed 

quod sit facultas attenrionem suam 0 Warks^ toI. u. pp 122, 123. 
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tMngs ejstemal is properly called observation ; and at- 

^ tention to the subjects of our consciousness, “ 

LoAe not I may, however, notice a more important inadvert- 
^th^temcnce of Mr Stewart, and this it is the more requisite 
to do, as his authority is worthy of high respect, not 
only on account of philosophical talent, but of histo- 
rical accuracy. In various passages of his writings, 
Mr Stewart states that Locke seems to have con- 
sidered the employment of the term reflection, in its 
psychological acceptation, as original to himself ; and 
he notices it as a curious circumstance that Sir John 
Davies, Attorney-General to Queen Elizabeth, should, 
in his poem on the Immortality of the Soul, have 
employed this term in the same signification. How 
Mr Stewart could have fallen into this error, is wholly 
inconceivable. The word, as employed by Locke, was 
in common use in every school of pliilosophy for 
fifteen hundred years previous to the publication of 
the Essay on the Human Understanding! It was 
a term in the philosophy both of Descartes"’' and of 
Gassendi ; * and it •was borrowed by them from the 
schoolmen, -with whom it was a household word.® From 
the schoolmen, indeed, Locke seems to have adopted 


a This distinction has been at- 
tempted by others. [See Keekermann, 
Cipem, tom L p. 1612, where he dis- 
tingnishes rejUcivon^—^** inttUtdio re- 
Jkxa^ interna, per quam homo intel- 
ligit snuin intdlectum,” — from 
teUeciw exiema, qua intellectus alias 
res eAtra se positas percipit.” See 
also Mazure, Oonrs de Pkilosophie, 
tom i. p 381 —Ed ] 

0 For histoucal notices of the use 
of the term, see JReitPs Works, (cora- 
jdeted edition), pp 946, 947 — Ed. 

7 [Descartes, Ppist,, P. il, Ep vi 
(See Oruyer, Essais Phtlosojahtgties, 
tonu IV, p. 118.) Do la Forge, Traiti 


de VEsjprit de TMomirm, pre&ce, p, 

3Ei.] 

5 [Gassendi, Physica, Sect. Ill 
Menib. Post , lib. ix c. 3 {Opera, 
Leyden, 1658, voL li. p, 451.) “Ad 
secundam vero operationem prae&er- 
txm apectat ipsa intellectus ad suam 
operationem attentio, redexiove il- 
ia supra actionem propnam, qua se 
intelligere intelligit, cogitatre se co- 
gitare.”] 

€ fWe have the Scholastic brocard 
pointing to the difiSculties of the 
study of self ; ** Refiexiva cogitatio 
facile fit deflexiva.” See Kecker- 
mann, Opera, tom i. p 406 ] 
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the fundameutal principle of his philosophy, the de- 
rivation of our knowledge through the double medium 
of sense and reflection, — at least, some of them had 
in terms articulately enounced this principle five 
centuries previous to the English philosopher, and 
enounced it also in a manner far m'ore correct than 
was done by him ; “ for they did not, like Locke, re- 
gard reflection itself as a source of knowledge, — thus 
reducing aU our knowledge to experience and its gen- 
eralisation, but viewed in reflection only the channel 
through which, along with the contingent phsenomena 
of our internal experience, we discover the necessary 
judgments -which are original or native to the mind. 

There is, likewise, another oversight of Mr Stevrart 
■which I may notice. “ Although,” he says, “ the con- 
nection between attention and memory has been fre- 
quently remarked in general terms, I do not recol- 
lect that the power of attention has been mentioned 
by any of the -writers on pneumatology, in their enu- 
meration of the faculties of the mind ; nor has it been 
considered by any one, so far as I know, as of suflicient 
importance to deserve a particular examination."^ So 
far is this fix>m being the case that there are many 
previous authors who have considered attention as a 
separate faculty, and treated of it even at greater 

a [See Scotus, Super Umvermhhus latirut^^Beflems See Couhtaatius, 
Forphijrhi Qii. iii , ‘*A<i tertium (a Sarnano), Tract de Secmdis In- 
dico quod ilia propositio Anstotelis, tentionihus, ad ealrem Seoti Operumt 
mhil e&t m intelleetu qmu prmb fuent p, 432 ) See also Philip Mocenieus, 
in sensu, vera est de eo quod est Contemplatumee (1581), jmmm; €lo- 
primmn intelligibile, quod ebt scili- clemus, Lexikan Philoeo^itum, t\ 
cet quod quid est m material is, non Beflexm, Keckemann, Qpera^ tom, 
autem de omnibus per se intelligibi- I pp. 16i>0, 1612 j Conimbricenses, 
Hbus 5 quia multa per se intelliguu- In And, Ik Anima, pp. 870, 373 j 
tur, non quia speciem faciunt m sensu, [Compare Beid^i W&rh^ (completed 
sed per refiexioaem intellectus.’* (By edition), pp- 777, 778, 946 — En ] 
the Scotists the act of intellect was $ i c. 2. Collected B'orX'ij, 

regarded as threefold . Beetus,-^C(d- voL ii. p. 122 — En 
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leEgfch. than Mr Stewart himself. This is true not 

only of the celebrated Wolf," but of the whole Wolfian 

school ; and to these I may add Condillac,^ Contzen,'’' 
Tiedemann,® Irwing,* Malebranchej^” and many others.’ 
But this by the way. n 

i« Attention Taking, however, Attention and Reflection for acts 
ferent from' of the Same fkculty, and supposing, with Mr Stewart, 

conscious* « •« 1 1 

nem* that reflection is properly attention directed to the 
phsenomena of mind, oteervation, attention directed 
to the phsenomena of matter; the main question 
comes to be considered, — Is attention a faculty dif- 
ferent from consciousness, as Reid and Stewart main- 
tain ? As the latter of these philosophers has not 
argued the point himself, but merely refers to the 
arguments of the former in confirmation of their 
common doctrine, it will be sufficient to adduce the 
Reid quotea following passage from Reid, in which his doctrine on 
to^isquffl- this head is contained. “ I return,” he says, “ to what 
I mentioned as the main source of information on 
this subject — attentive reflection upon the operations 
of our own minds. 

“ All the notions we have of mind and its opera- 
tions, are, by Mr Locke, called ideas of reflection. A 
man may have as distinct notions of remembrance, of 
judgment, of will, of desire, as he has of any object 
whatever. Such notions, as Mr Locke justly observes, 
are got by the power of reflection. But what is this 

« Fsychologta EinplneOt § 234, et € Erfahmngen und UTUermihungm 
seq — Ed vber den MemtdisUj von Karl Franz 

iS Ongim des Cmnomanm Hu- von Irwing, Berlin, 1777, b i. p. 411 ; 
f/mmesj part l § li ch. 2 —Ed. b. ii. p. 209 — Ed. 

7 Prehctimu LogiccB et Metapky- ( 3)e la Recherche de la VinUf 
ftbcET, auctore Adamo Ck)nt 2 en, (Mech- lib. izi cb. 4; lib vi. cb. 2. Traiti 
lia, 1830), vol. iii p, 31. (Originally de Mttrale, cb, 5 .— Ed 
pnblisbed m 1775-1780.) — Ed. t? Compare Reid^s Works, (com- 

5 Handbueh der PsyeMogie, p 121. pleted edition), p. 945-40.—]^. 
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power of reflection.? ‘It is,’ says the same author, lecjt. 

‘that power by which the mind turns its view inward, 1- 

and observes its own actions and operations.’ He 
observes elsewhere, ‘ That the understanding, like the 
eye, whilst it makes us see and perceive aU other 
things, takes no notice of itself ; and that it requires 
art and pains to set it at a distance, and make it its 
own object’ 

“ This power of the understanding to make its own 
operations its object, to attend to them, and examine 
them on all sides, is the power of reflection, by which 
alone'we can have any distinct notion of the powers 
of our own or of other minds. 

“This reflection ought to be distinguished from 
consciousness, with which it is too often confounded, 
even by Mr Locke. AU men are conscious of the 
operations of their own minds, at aU times while they 
are awake ; but there are few who reflect upon them, 
or make them objects of thought.”® 

Dr Reid has rightly said tj^t attention is a volun- what At- 
taxy act This remark might have led him to the *“““ ” 
observation, that attention is not a separate faculty, 
or a faculty of intelligence at aU, but merely an act of 
wiU or desire, subordinate to a certain law of intelli- 
gence. This law is, that the greater the number of 
objects to which our consciousness is simultaneously 
extended, the smaUer is the intensity with which it is 
able to consider each, and consequently the less vivid 
and distinct wiU be the information it obtains of the 
several objects.'® This law is expressed in the old adage, 

Plunbus intentus, minor est ad singula sensas^** 

a JnUUeetual P&wm, Essay i, u. 673; Fries, An&ropologie, I 83; 
chap. V. WorlSt pu 239. and Schulze, (/her di€ Mesuehhehe 

^ [Cf. Steeb, (/her dm Mmadtert^ p 65 1 
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LECT. Sucli being the law, it follows that, wben onr interest 

^ in any particular object is excited, and wben we 

wish to obtain all the knowledge concerning it in our 
power, it behores us to limit our consideration to 
that object, to the exclusion of others. This is done 
by an act of volition or deshe, which is called atten- 
tion. But to view attention as a special act of intel- 
ligence, and to distinguish it jBrom consciousness, is 
utterly inept. Consciousness may be compared to a 
tdescope, attention to the pulling out or in of the 
tubes in accommodating the focus to the object ; and 
we might, with equal justice, distinguish, in the eye, 
the adjustment of the pupil from the general organ 
of vision, as, in the mind, distinguish attention from 
consciousness as separate faculties. Not, however, that 
they are to be accounted the same. Attention is con- 
sciousness and something more. It is con^iousness 
voluntarily applied, under its law of limitations, to 
some determinate object ; it is consciousness concen- 
trated, In this respect, attention is an interesting 
subject of consideration; and having now finished 
what I proposed in proof of the position, that con- 
sciousness is not a special fiieulty of knowledge, but 
coextensive with all our cognitions, I shall proceed to 
consider it in its various aspects and relations ; and 
AttentwM having just stated the law of limitation, I shall go on 
piuBDome- to what I have to say in regard to attention as a gene- 

non ot con- p. ^ 

seionsne&8 ral phcenomenoii of consciousness. 

Can we at- And hei'c, I have first to consider a question in 
more than which I am again sorry to find myself opposed to 
di^^at many distinguished philosophers, and, in particular, 
to one whose opinion on this, as on every other point 
of psychological observation, is justly entitled to the 
highest consideration. The philosopher I allude to is 
Mr Stewart. The question is. Can we attend to more 
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than a single object at once? For if attention be lect. 
nothing but the concentration of consciousness on a ^ 
smaller number of objects than constitute its "widest 
compass of simultaneous knowledge, it is evident that 
unless this widest compass of consciousness be limited 
to only two objects, we do attend when we converge 
consciousness on any smaller number than that total 
complement of objects w’hich it can embrace at once. 

For example, if we suppose that the ninnber of objects 
which consciousness can simultaneously apprehend be 
six, the limitation of consciousness to five, or four, or 
three,’ or two, or one, will all be acts of attention, dif- 
ferent in degree, but absolutely identical in kind. 

Mr Stewart’s doctrine is as follows : — “ Before,” he stew«tt 
says, “we leave the subject of Attention, it is proper to SXret/e to 
take notice of a question which has been stated with 
respect to it ; whether we have the power of attending 
to more than one thing at one and the same instant ; 
or, in other words, whether we can attend, at one and 
the same instant, to objects which we can attend to 
separately ? This question has, if I am not mistaken, 
been already decided by several philosophers in the 
negative ; and I acknowledge, for my own part, that 
although their opinion has not only been called in 
question by others, but even treated with some degree 
of contempt as altogether hypothetical, it appears to 
me to be the most reasonable and philosophical that 
we can form on the subject. 

“ There is, indeed, a great variety of cases in which 
the mind apparently exerts different acts of attention 
at once ; but from the instances which have already 
been mentioned, of the astonishing rapidity of thought, 
it is obvious that all this may be explained without 
supposing those acts to be coexistent; and I may 
even venture to add, it may all be explained in the 
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LECT. most satisfactory manner, without ascribing to our 
intellectoai operations a greater degree of rapidity 
than that with which we know, from the fact, that 
they are sometimes carried on. The eJffect of practice 
in increasing this eapaoity of apparently attending to 
different things at once, renders this explanation of the 
phenomenon in question more probable than any other, 
“ The ease of the equilibrist and rope-dancer already 
mentioned, is particularly favourable to this explana- 
tion, as it affords direct evidence of the possibility of 
the mind’s exerting different successive acts in an in- 
terval of time so short, as to produce the same sensible 
effect as if they had been exerted at one and the same 
moment. In this case, indeed, the rapidity of thought 
is so remarkable, that if the different acts of the mind 
were not all necessarily accompanied with different 
movements of the eye, there can be no reason for 
doubting that the philosophers whose doctrine I am 
now controverting, would have asserted that they are 
aU mathematically coexistent, 

“ Upon a question, however, of this sort, which does 
not admit of a perfectly direct appeal to the fact, I 
would by no means be understood to decide with con- 
fidence ; and, therefore, I should wish the conclusions 
I am now to state, to be received as only conditionally 
established. They are necessary and obvious conse- 
quences of the general principle, ‘ that the mind can 
only attend to one thing at once but must stand or 
fall with the truth of that supposition. 

“ It is commonly undeietood, I believe, that in a con- 
cert of music, a good ear can attend to the different 
parts of the music separately, or can attend to them 
aU at once, and feel the full effect of the harmony. If 
the doctrine, however, which I have endeavoured to 
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eatablisli be admitted, it ’will follow that in the latter 
case the min d is constantly vaijdng its attention from 
the one part of the music to the other, and that its 
operations are so rapid as to give us no perception of 
an interv'-al of time. 

“ The same doctrine leads to some curious conclu- 
sions 'with respect to vision. Suppose the eye to be 
fixed in a particular position, and the picture of an 
object to be painted on the retina. Does the mind 
perceive the complete figure of the object at once, or 
is this perception the result of the various perceptions 
we have of the different points in the outline ? With 
respect to this question, the principles already stated 
lead me to conclude, that the mind does at one and 
the same time perceive every point in the outline of 
the object, (provided the whole of it be painted on 
the retina at the same instant,) for perception, like 
consciousness, is an involuntary operation. As no 
two points, however, of the outline are in the same 
direction, every point bj’ itself constitutes just as dis- 
tinct an object of attention to the mind, as if it were 
separated by an interval of empty space from all the 
rest. If the doctrine, therefore, formerly stated be 
just, it is impossible for the mind to attend to more 
than one of these points at once ; and as the percep- 
tion of the figure of the object implies a knowledge 
of the relative situation of the different points with 
respect to each other, we must conclude that the per- 
ception of figure by the eye is the result of a number 
of different acts of attention. These acts of attention, 
however, are performed with such rapidity, that the 
effect mth respect to us, is the same as if the per- 
ception were instantaneous. 

" In farther confirmation of this reasoning, it may 
Ton L Q 


LECT, 

xm. 
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MjCT. be remarked, that if the perception of visible figure 

were an immediate consequence of the picture on 

the retina, we should have, at the first glance, as dis- 
tinct an idea of a figure of a thousand sides, as of a 
triangle or a square. The truth is, that when tiie 
figure is very simple, the process of the mind is so 
rapid that the perception seems to be instantaneous ; 
but when the sides are multiplied beyond a certain 
number, the interval of time necessary for these dif- 
ferent acts of attention becomes perceptible. 

“ It may, perhaps, be asked what I mean by a point 
in the outline of a figure, and what it is that consti- 
tutes this point one object of attention. The answer, 
I apprehend, is, that this point is the minimum visibile. 
If the point be less, we cannot perceive it ; if it be 
greater, it is not all seen in one direction. 

“ If these observations be admitted, it will follow 
that, without the faculty of memory, we could have 
had no perception of visible figure.”* 

Brown coin- On this ooint. Dr Brown not only coincides with 
ste«Art Mr Stewart in regard to the special fact of attention, 
but asserts in general that the mind cannot esist at 
the same moment in two different states, that is, in 
two states in either of which it can exist separately. 
“ K the mind of man,” he says, “ and aU the changes 
which take pkice in it, from the first feeling with 
which life wmmenced to the last with which it closes, 
could be made visible to any other thinking being, a 
certain series of feelings alone, — that is to say, a cer- 
tain number of successive states of mind, would be 
distinguishable in it, forming indeed a variety of sen- 
sations, and thoughts, and passions, as momentary 
states of the mind, but aU of them existing individu- 

« MemmiSt voL i. chap, 2. Works, voL ii p. 140-143, 
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ally and successively to each other. To suppose the tECT . 

mind to exist in two different states, in the same ^ 

moment, is a manifest absurdity.”* 

I shall consider these statements in detaO. Mrcnticumof 
Stewart’s first illustration of ,his doctrine is drawn 
from a concert of music, in which, he says, “ a good 
ear can attend to the different parts of the music ph«iwmB» 
separately, or can attend to them all at once, and feel “ 
the foil effect of the harmony.” This example, how- 
ever, appears to me to amount to a reduction of his 
opinion to the impossible. What are the facts in this 
example ? In a musical concert, we have a multitude 
of different instruments and voices, emitting at once 
an infinity of different sounds. These all reach the 
ear at the same indivisible moment in which they 
perish, and, consequently, if heard at all, much more 
if their mutual relation or harmony be perceived, they 
must be all heard simultaneously. This is evident. 

For if the mind can attend to each minimum, of sound 
only successively, it, consequently, requires a minimum 
of time m which it is exclusively occupied with each 
miuiTm iTn of sound. Now, in this minimum of time, 
there coexist with it, and with it perish, many minima 
of sound which, ex hypotJwsi, are not perceived, — ^are 
not heard, as not attended to. In a concert, therefore, 
on this doctrine, a small number of sounds only could 
be perceived, and above this petty maximum, all sounds 
would be to the ear as zero. But what is the fact 1 
No concert, however numerous its instruments, has 
yet been found to have reached, far less to have sur- 
passed, the capacity of mind and its organ. 

But it is even more impossible, on this hypothesis, 

a Ledurea on Philosophy of the 1830). — Ed. 

Human I«ect ad. p. 07^ ^ed. 
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LECT. to understaad how we- can perceive the relation 

^ of different sounds, that is, have any feeling of the 

harmony of a concert In this respect, it is, indeed, 
^ ^ maintained that as we cannot attend 

^w lTv sounds, we cannot perceive them as 

coexistent ; consequently, the feeling of harmony of 
wands. -vsrhich we are conscious, must proceed from the feel- 
ing of the relation of these sounds as successively 
perceived in different points of time. We must, there- 
fore, compare the past sound, as retained in memory, 
with the present, as actually perceived. But this is 
impossible on the hypothesis itself. For we must, in 
this ease, attend to the past sound in memory, and to 
the present sound in sense at once, or they will not 
he perceived in mutual relation as harmonic. But 
one sound in memory and another sound in sense, are 
as much two different objects as two different sounds 
in sense. Therefore, one of two conclusions is inevit- 
able ; either we can attend to two different objects at 
once, and the hypothesis is di^roved ; or we cannot, 

• and all knowledge of relation and harmony is impos- 
sible, which is absurd. 

His becozid The consequences of this doctrine are equally start- 
from the * ling, as taken from Sir Stewart’s second illustration, 
of vision from the phsenomena of vision. He holds that the 
perception of figure by the eye is the result of a 
number of separate acts of attention, and that each 
act of attention has for its object a point the least 
that can be seen, — ^the minimum visibile. On this hy- 
pothesis, we must suppose that, at every instantaneous 
opening of the eyelids, the moment sufficient for us 
to take in the figure of the objects comprehended in 
the sphere of vision, is subdivided into almost in- 
finitesimal parts, in each of which a separate act of 
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attention is performed. This is, of itself, sufficiently 
inconceivable. But this being admitted, no difficult)’ 
is removed. The separate acts must be laid up in 
memory, in imagination. But how are they there to 
form a single whole, unless we can, in imagination, 
attend to all the minima visibilia together, wMch in 
perception we could only attend to severally? On 
this subject I shall, however, ha%’e a more appropriate 
occasion of speaking, when I consider Mr Stewart s 
doctrine of the relation of colour to extension.® 


tECT. 

xin 


a See tn/ra, voL ii, p. 144 et seq. 
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LECTURE XIV. 

CONSCIOUSNESS, — ATTENTION IN GENERAL. 

LECT. In the former part of our last Lecture, I concluded the 
argument against Reid’s analyas of Consciousness into 
a special faculty, and showed you that, even in rela- 
tion to Pe*eeption, (the faculty by which we obtain a 
knowled^^ <lf the material universe). Consciousness is 
s till the coamion ground in which every cognitive 
operation Mb its root. I then proceeded to prove the 
same io rflp ard to Attention. After some observa- 
tions touching the confusion among philosophers, more 
or less extensive, in the meaning of the term reflec- 
tion, as a subordinate modification of attention, I en- 
deavoured to explain to you what attention properly 
is, and in what relation it stands to consciousness. I 
stated that attention is consciousness applied by an 
act of will or desire under a particular law. In so 
far as attention is an act of the conative faculty, it is 
not an act of knowledge at all, for the mere will or 
desire of lapwing is not an act of cognition. But 
the act of thfe conative faculty is exerted by relation 
to a certain law of consciousness, or knowledge, or 
intelligence. This law, which we call the Law of 
Limitation, is, that the intension of our knowledge 
is in the inverse ratio of its extension, — ^in other 
.words, that the fewer objects we consider at once. 
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the clearer and more distinct will be our knowledge eect. 

of them. Hence the more vividly we will or desire 1. 

that a certain object should be clearly and distinctly 
known, the more do we concen^te consciousness 
through some special faculty «pon ii I omitted, I 
find, to state that I think Reid and Stewart incorrect 
in assertiUg that attention is only a voluntary act, 
meaning by the expression voluntary, an act of free- 
will. I am far from maintaining, as Brown and othera 
do, that all •will is desire ; but still I am persuaded Attewi™ 
that we are fireq^uently determined to an act of atten- »n 
tion, as to many other acts, independently of our free “iii! 
and deliberate volition. Nor is it, I conceive, possible 
to hold that, though immediately determined to an 
act of attention by desire, it is only by the permission 
of our -will that this is done ; consequently, that every 
act of attention is stOl under the control our voli- 
tion. This I cannot maintain. Let us an ex- 
ample ; — "When occupied ■with other matters, a person 
may speak to us, or the clock may strike, without our 
having any consciousness of the sound;® but it is 
wholly impossible for us to remain in this state of un- 
consciousness intentionally and with will. We cannot 
determinately refuse to hear by voluntarily withhold- 
ing our attention ; and we can no more open our eyes, 
and, by an act of will, avert our mind from all per- 
ception of sighti than we can, by an act of will, cease 
to live. We may close our ears or shut ow eyes, as we 
may commit suicide ; but we cannot, wilfi our organs 
unobstructed, wholly refuse our attention at-will. It, 
therefore, appears to me the more correct doctrine to 
hold that there is no consciousness without attention, 

— ^without concentration, but that attention is of three 

a. See Beid, Attim JPoicer#, Essay ii, cli: 8. Worhs^ p, 537 .— Ed, 
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LBCT. degree or kinds. The first, a mere vital, an5. irre- 

^ sistible act ; the second, an act determined by desire, 

which, though involuntary, may be resisted by ,our 
i!!?.” will ; the third, an act determined by a deliberate vo- 
* lition. An act -of attention, — that is, an act of con- 
centration, — seems thus necessary -to every exertion of 
consciousness, as a certain contraction of the pupil is 
requisite to every exercise of vision. We have formerly 
noticed, that discrimination is a condition of cqu- 
sciousness ; and a discrimination is only possible by 
a eoncentrative act, or act of attention. This, how- 
ever, which corresponds to the lowest degree, — to the 
mere vital or automatic act of attention, has been 
refused the name ; and attention, in contradistinction 
to this mere automatic contraction, given to the two 
other degrees, of which, however, Eeid only recognises 
the third. 

Nature and Attention, then, is to consciousness, what the con- 

traction of the pupil is to sight ; or to the eye of the 
mind) what the microscope or telescope is to the 
bodily eye. The faculty of attention is not, therefore, 
a special faculty, but merely consciousness acting 
under the law of limitation to which it is subjected. 
But whatever be its relations to the special faculties, 
attention doubles all their eflSciency, and affords them 
a power of which they would otherwise be destitute. 
It is, in feet, as we are at present constituted, the 
primary condition of their activity. 

Can we at- Having thus concluded the discussion of the ques- 
ts a Jl^gtetion regarding the relation of consciousness to the 
other cognitive faculties, I proceeded to consider 
various questions which, as not peculiar to any of the 
^cial feculties, fall to be discussed under the head 
of consciousness, and I commenced with the curious 
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problon, ’Whether we can attend to more than a single lect. 
object at once. Mr Stewart maintains, thongh not 
without hestation, the negative. I endeavoured to 
show you that his arguments are not conclusive, and 
that they even involve suppositions- which are- so 
monstrous as to reduce the thesis he supjprts ad im- 
possibile. I have now only to say a word in answer Brown-, 
to Dr Brown’s assertion of the same proposition, 
though in different terms. ^ In the passage I adduced not ciwt 
in our last Lecture, he commences by the assertion, JtJSLuT 
that the mind cannot exist, at the same moment, in 
two different states, — ^that is, in two states in either of 
which it can exist separately, and concludes with the 
averment that the contrary supposition is a manifest 
absurdity. I find the same doctrine maintained byThiiduc- 
Locke in that valuable, but neglected, treatise entitled taiBed by 
An Examination of Eire Malehranchds Opinion 
of Seeing aU Things in God. In the thirty-ninth 
section he says: — ^“Different sentiments are different 
modifications of the mind. The mind or soul that 
perceives, is one immaterial, indivisible substance. 

Now, I see the white and black on this paper, I hear 
one singing in the next room, I feel the warmth of 
the fire I ait by, and I taste an apple I am eating, and 
all this at the same time. Now, I ask, take modifica- 
tion for what you please, can the same unextended, 
indivisible substance have different, nay, inconsistent 
and opposite, (as these of white and black must be), 
modifications at the same time 1 Or must we suppose 
distinct parts in an indivisible substance, one for 
black, another for white, and another for red ideas, 
and so of the rest of those infinite sensations which 
we have in sorts and degrees ; all which we can dis- 
tinctly perceive, and so axe distinct ideas, some where- 
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i^CT. of are opposite as heat and cold, ■vrHcli yet a man 

1- may feel at the same time ?” Leibnitz has not only 

given a refutation of Locke’s Essay, but likewise of 
Ids Eoaxmination of Mcdehranche. In reference to 
the passage I have just quoted, Leibnitz says : “ Mr 
Locke asks, ‘Can the same unextended, indivisible 
substance, have different, nay, inconsistent and oppo- 
site modifications, at the same time V I reply, it' can. 
What is inconsistent in the same object, is not incon- 
sistent in the representation of different objects which 
we conceive at the same moment. For this there is no 
necessity that there should be different parts in the soul, 
as it is not necessary that there should be different 
parts in the point on which, however, different angles 
Aristotle rest.”“ The satue thing had, howcver, been even better 
fore^^ said by Aristotle, whose doctrine I prefer translatinsr 

doctjriii0 

to you, as more perspicuous, in the following passage 
His view, from Joaimes Grammaticus, (better known by the 
surname Philoponus), — a Greek philosopher, who 
I opoBus. towards the middle of the sixth century. 

It is taken fi-om the Prologue to his valuable com- 
mentary on the De Anima of Aristotle ; and, what is 
curious, the very supposition which on Locke’s doetrme 
would infer the corporeal nature of mind, is alleged, 
bj" the Aristotelians and Condillac, in proof of its im- 
materiality. “ Nothing bodily, says Aristotle, can, at 
the same time, in the same part, receive contraries. 
The finger cannot at once be wholly participant of 
white and of black, nor can it, at once and in the 
same place, be both hot and cold. But the sense at 
the same moment apprehends contraries. Wherefore, 
it knows that this is first, and that second, and that 
it discriminates the black from the white. In what 

o sur le Sentiment du phtca, edit. Erdmann, p, 451 Ed. 

JPire MaUhmmike^ Opera jPhUoso- 
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manner, therefore, does sight simultaneously perceive lecst. 
contraries 1 Does it do so by the same 1 or does it ....f.!!! .. 
by one part apprehend black, by another, vrhite 1 If 
it does so by the same, it must apprehend these •with- 
out parts, and it is incorponeaL* But if by one part it 
apprehends this quality, and by another tWt, — ^this, he 
say^ is the same as if I perceived this, and you that. 

But iVis necessary that that which judges should be 
one and the same, and that it should even apprehend 
by the same the objects which are judged. Body 
cannot, at the same moment and by the same part, 
apply itself to contraries or things ateolutely different 
But sense at once applies itself to black and to white ; 
it, therefore, applies itself indudsibly. It is thus 
shown to be incorporeal For if by one part it appre- 
hended white, by another part apprehended black, it 
could not discern the one colour from the other ; for 
no one can distinguish that which is perceived by 
himself as different from that which is perceived by 
another.”” So far Philoponus. 

Dr Brown calls the sensation of sweet one mental 
state, the sensation of cold another ; and as the one of aoctnuo. 
these states may exist without the other, they are con- 
sequently different states. But -will it be maintained 


a The text of Aristotle here par- 
tially paraphrased, ^Procem. f 3^ 
ed. 1535), and more fully in Com- 
mentary on texts 144, 149, is as fol- 
lows — H leal trt h <r&p| ohtt 

$ffrt rh hfdytcn 

yhp Kplvtiv rh 

Kptyov^ Ofk€ 5% ir€x«0pi<r^€Vots 

Kplynw 0Tt jKvteh 

rm het ivt rm 

SJjJia ifxv yhp xtty citov 

fitky iyit rou Bk ffh B^T^y 

^7f Brt Brtpa &XkiBMy, Ae* rh ty 
X€7€iy Bri Ircpap ykp yKvitkt 

rod kfVKod^ ABya Spa rh 


&s kiyti, oBru xol you icol tuaBdyeroi, 
^Ort pky oBy obx oT6v t€ 

Kpiytty rh #efxwp«c><Va, Bri B* 

ow5* iy Kfx<upiatiiv^ 

rh aftri Xijti Brt IrtpoP', 
rh hy«9hy md rh KaxSyf oBrm ad Sr€ 
Bdrtpoy kdy^i $ri Brtpoy ad 
oh Ketrk ffvpt0f0ifJKh$ rh Srt kdyw 
oloy yvy kdytf Bri Brfpoy^ oh piiyrot 
Brt yvy crepor. *AAX’ oBrm kiyetf ad 
idar, icol Brt ySy ^pa Spa, *£larre 
*al iy Sx»piari^ 

De Antma^ lib, iii, c. 2, § 11. Cl 
I § 9, 10, 12, IS, 14, with the relative 
commentary by Philoponus, — E d. 
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UECT. that we cannot, at one and the same moment, feel the 

XIV** 

^ sensations of sweet and cold, or that sensations form- 
ing apart different states, do, when coexistent in the 
same subject, form only a single state ? 

On this The doctrine that the mind can attend to, or be 
parison im- coBScious of, Only a single object at a time, would, in 
fact, involve the conclusion that all comparison and 
discrimination are impossible; but comparison and 
discrimination being possible, this possibility disproves 
the truth of the counter proposition. An act of com- 
parison or discrimination supposes that we are able to 
comprehend, in one indhisible consciousness, the dif- 
ferent objects to be compared or discriminated. "Were 
I only conscious of one object at one time, I could 
never possibly bring them into relation ; each could be 
apprehended only separately, and for itself. For in 
the moment in which I am conscious of the object A, 
I am, ex hypothesi, unconscious of the object B ; and 
in the moment I am conscious of the object B, I am 
unconscious of the object A. So far, in fact, from con- 
sciousness not being competent to the cognisance of 
two things at once, it is only possible under that cog- 
nisance as its condition. For without discrimination 
there could be no consciousness; and discrimination 
necessarily supposes two terms to be discriminated. 

No judgment could be possible were not the subject 
and predicate of a proposition thoughWogether by the 
mind, although expressed in language one after the 
other. Nay, as Aristotle has observed, a syllogism 
forms in thought one simultaneous act and it is only 
the necessity of retailing it piecemeal and by sueces- 

a This is said by Aristotle of the ical ns ^Stj 

act of jcdgmsEt ; but the xeiaark ap- rm iv ^ Th 

plies to that of reasoning also See th %p ttoiovv, rovro 4 yows Mkcuttov.— 
J}e Animaj liL 6; *Ey ets rh Ed, 
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sion, in order to accommodate thought to the imper- lect. 
fection of its vehicle, — Slanguage, that affords the ap — ^ 
pearance of a consecutive esistence. Some language's, 
as the Sanscrit, the Latin, and the Greek, express 
the syntactical relations by fl€ss:ion, and not by mere 
juxtaposition. Their sentences are thus bound up into 
one organic whole, the preceding parts remaining sus- 
pended in the mind, till the meaning, like an electric 
spark, is flashed from the conclusion to the commence- 
ment. This is the reason of the greater rhetorical 
effect of terminating the Latin period by the verb. 

And to take a mere elementary example, — “How could 
the mind comprehend these words of Horace, 

* Baechum in xemotia canaina rupibu^s 
Tidx docentem/ 

unless it could seize at once those images in which 
the adjectives are separated from their substantives?” “ 

The modern philosophers who have agitated thisnusqua*- 
question, are not aware that it was one canvassed like- 
wise in the schools of the middle ages. It was there 
expressed by the proposition, Possitne inteUectus nosier 
. plura dmul intelligerefi Maintaining the negative, 
we find St Thomas, Cajetanus, Ferrariensis, Capreolus, 
Hervseus, Alexander Alensis, Albertus Magnus, and 
Durandus; while the affiimative was asserted by Scotus, 

Occam, Gregorius, Ariminensis, Lichetus, Marsilius, 

Biel, and othem.'^ 

Supposing that the mind is not limited to the simul- How many 
taneous consideration of a single object, a question the mmd 
arises, How many objects can it embrace at 

a [Bonstetten, Etudes de VEtomme^ Aid ) Kemeslus, Pe Saturn 
torn. ii. p 377, note.] ms^ c. ■rii. p. 181, ed. Hattoi.] 

0 [See Aqiiinas, Summa, pars b, qu, y For these authonties, see Conim- 
85, art 4. Cf. Alex. ApKrodisiensis, bneenses, In Pe Amuut, lib. lii c. 

Pe Amma, lib i c. 22, 1 134 a (ed. viil qu. 6, p. 409 ei Sts',— F b* 
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LECT, 

XIV. 


You will recollect that I formerly stated that the 
greater the number of objects among which the atten- 
tion of the mind is distributed, the feebler and less 
distinct will be ite cognisance of each- 

Plimbus intentusy'^simor est ad singtda senstis/’ 

Consciousness will thus be at its maximum of intensity 
when attention is concentrated on a single object; 
and the question comes to be, how many several ob- 
jects can the mind simultaneously survey, not with 
vivacity, but without absolute confusion ? I find this 
problem stated and differently answered, by different 
philosophers, and apparently without a knowledge of 
each other. By Charles Bonnet® the mind is aUow'^ed 
to have a distinct notion of six objects at once ; by 
Abraham Tucker^ the number is limited to four; while 
Destutt-Tracy'*^ again amplifies it to six. The opinion 
of the first and last of these philosophers appears to 
me correct. You can easily make the experiment for 
yourselves, but you must be aware of grouping the ob- 
jects into classes. If you throw a handful of marbles 
on the floor, you will find it difficult to view at once 
more than six, or seven at most, without confusion ; 
but if you group them into twos, or threes, or fives, you 
-can comprehend as many groups as you can units; 
because the m in d considers these groups only as units, 
— it views them as whol^, and throws their parts out 
of consideration. You may perform the experimenl^ 
also by an act of imagination. 


a [Essai de Fsychologie, c. xxxviii wbo allo^vs us to embrace, at one 
p, 132. Compare bis E$mi Analpi^ view, five unities. D’Alembert, 
sur VAmtf tom. i e. xm. p. 163 etstq^ ] langeSf vol, iv. pp. 40, 1 51. Ancillon, 
^ [ItgU of Nature, c. xiv. § 5 ] Nmveaux MSlanges, tom. ii. p. 135. 
y [Idiologie, tom- i. p. 453. Com* Malebrancbe, Recherche, Kv. lii. c. 2, 
pare Degerando, Dea Stgnes, L 167, tom, i, p 191.] 
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Before leaving this subject, I shall make some ob- lect. 

serrations on the value of attention, considered in its ^ 

highest degree as an act of will, and on the import- 
ance of forming befimes the habit of deliberate con- 
centration. 

The greater capacity of continuous thinking that a vomot 
man possesses, the longet and more steadily can he 
follow out the same train of thought, — the stronger is 
his power of attention; and in proportion to his power 
of attention will be the success with which his labour 
is rewarded. AU commencement is dfficult ; and this 
is more especially true of intellectual effort. When we 
turn for the first time our view on any given object, 
a hundred other things still retain possession of our 
thoughts. Even when we are able, by an arduous 
exertion, to break loose from the matters which have 
previously engrossed us, or which every moment force 
themselves on our consideration, — even when a reso- 
lute determination, or the attraction of the new object, 
has smoothed the way on which we are to travel; 
still the mind is continually perplexed by the glimmer 
of intrusive and distracting thoughts, which prevent 
it firom placing that which should exclusively occupy 
its view, in the full clearness of an undivided light. 

How great soever may be the interest which wo take- 
in the new object, it will, however, only be fully estab- 
lished as a favourite when it has been fused into 
an integral part of the system of our previous know- 
ledge, and of our established associations of thoughts, 
feelings, and desires. But this can only be accom- 
plished by time and custom. Our imagination and 
our memory, to which we must resort for materials 
with which to illustrate and enliven our new study, 
accord us their aid unwillingly, — indeed, only by 
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eompiilsion. But if we are vigorous euougli to pursue 
our course in spite of obstacles, every step, as we ad- 
vance, will be found easier ; tbe mind becomes more 
animated and energetic; tbe distractions gradually di- 
minisb; tbe attention jis more exclusively concentrated 
upon its object ; tbe kindred ideas flow with greater 
freedom and abimdance, and afibrd an easier selection 
of wbat is suitable for illustration. At length, our 
system of thought harmonises with our pursuit. The 
whole man becomes, as it may be, philosopher, or his- 
torian, or poet ; he lives only in the trains of thought 
relating to this character. He now energises freely, 
and, consequently, with pleasure ; for pleasure is the 
reflex of unforced and unimpeded energy. All that is 
produced in this state of mind, bears the stamp of ex- 
cellence and perfection. Helvetius justly observes, 
that the very feeblest intellect is capable of compre- 
hending the inference of one mathematical position 
from another, and even of maldng such an inference 
itsel£“ Now, the most difficult and complicate de- 
monstrations in the works of a Newton or a Laplace, 
are all made up of such immediate inferences. They 
are like houses composed of single bricks. No greater 
exertion of intellect is required to make a thousand 
■ such inferences than is requisite to make one ; as the 
effort of laying a single brick is the maximum of any 
individual effort in the construction of such a house. 
Thus, the difference between an ordinary mind and the 
mind of a Newton, consists principally in this, that the 
one is capable of the application of a more continuous 
attention than the other, — that a Newton is able 
without fatigue to coimect inference with inference in 
j^e long smes towards a determinate end ; wMle the 
’man of inferior capacity is soon obliged to break or let 

a 2)e VE&priif Biscours in. c. iv.— E d, 
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fall the thread which he had begun to spin. This is, lacT. 

in feet, what Sir Isaac, with equal modesty and shrewd- ^ 

ness, himself admitted. To one who complimented^,^ 
him on his genius, he replied that if he had made any 
discoveries, it was owing mooe to patient attention 
than to any other talent® There is W little analo;^ 
]>etween mathematics and play-actmg ; but I he^ 
the great Mis Siddons, in nearly the same language, 
attribute the whole superiority of her unrivalled talent 
to the more intense study w’hieh she bestowed upon 
her parts. If what Alcilaades, in the Symposium^ of 
Plato, narrates of Socrates were true, the father ofs«*«<»- 
Greek philosophy must have possessed this faculty of 
meditation or continuous attention in the highest de- 
gree. The story, indeed, has some appearance of ex- 
aggeration ; but it shows what Alcibiades, or rather 
Plato through him, deemed the requisite of a great 
thinker. According to this report, in a military expe- 
dition which Socrates made along ^th Alcibiades, the 
philosopher was seen by the Athenian army to stand 
for a whole day and a night, until the breaking of the 
second morning, motionless, w'ith a fixed gaze, — thus 
showing that he was uninterruptedly engrossed with 
the consideration of a single subject: “And thus,” 
says Alcibiades, “ Socrates is ever wont to do when 
his mind is occupied with inquiries in which there are 
difficulties to be overcome. He then never interrupts 
his meditation, and forgets to eat, and drink, and 
sleep, — everything, in short, until his inquiry has 
reached its termination, or, at least, until he has seen 
some light in it.” In this history there may be, as I 
have said, exaggeration; but still the truth of the 
principle is undeniable. Like Newton, Descartes arro- !)«»»«« 

a See MeiSt Warh, p. 537. a P. 220 . — ^Ed 

VOL. 1. B 
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LECT. gated Dothing to the force of his inteEect. What he 

^ had accomplished mOie than other men, that he atfcri- 

Bbcob. bated to the superiority of his method and Bacon, 
, in like manner, eulogises his method, in that it places 
all men with equal attention upon a level, and leaves 
little or nothing to the prerogatives of genius.^ Nay, 
genius itself has been analysed by the shrewdest ob- 
. servers into a higher capacity of attention. “ Genius,” 
Heivetins. suys Helvctius,'’^ whom we Imve already quoted, “ is 
nothing but a continued attention,” (w«e attention 
Baffon. suivie.) “ Genius,” says Buffon,® “is only a protracted 
patience,” (une longue patience) “ In the exact sci- 
carier. cnccs, at least,” says Cuvier,* “ it is the patience of 
a sound intellect, when invincible, which truly consti- 
lutes genius.” And Chesterfield has also observed, 
that “ the power of applying an attention, steady and 
undissipated, to a single object, is the sure mark of a 
superior genius.” ^ 

These examples and authorities concur in establish- 
ing the important truth, that he who would, with suc- 
cess, attempt discovery, either by inquiry into the 
works of nature, or by meditation on the phsenomena 
of mind, must acquire the faculty of abstracting him- 
self for a season, firom the invasion of surrounding 
objects, must be able even, in a certain degree, to 
emancipate himself firom the dominion of the body, 
and live, as it were, a pure inteUigence, within the 
circle of his thoughts. This faculty has been mani- 
u<m. fested, more or less, by all whose names are associated 


a JHmurs de la MHhode, p. 1. — 
jS Org » lib. L apb. 61 , — Ed, 
7 Ih £)iscoiirs ni. ebap. 

h,— E b. 

6 [Quoted by Fouelle, Manuel, p, 

an.] 


€ [Moge Mkt&nque de M, Mauy^ 
quoted by Toussaint, De la 
p. 219.] 

C LeUers to M& Son. Letter Ixxxjbc. 
[Compare Bounet, Essai Amlytigm, 
tom- L, preface, p, 8.J 
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with the progress of the intellectual sciences. In some, lect 

indeed, the power of abstractiofi almost degenerated ^ 

into a habit akin to disease, and the examples which 
now occur to me, would almost induce me to retract 
what I have said about the exaggeration of Plhto’s 
history of Socrates. 

Archimedes,* it is well known, was so absorbed in a ANhinMd**. 
geometrical meditation, that he was first aware of the 
storming of Syracuse by his own death-wound, and 
his exclamation on the entrance of Homan soldiers 
was , — Noli turbare circulos nieos. In like manner, 

Jceeph Scaliger/ the most learned of men, when aJ*«eph 
Protestant student in Paris, was so engrossed in the *^'**'‘ 
study of Homer, that he became aware of the mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew, and of his own escape, only 
on the day subsequent to the catastrophe. The philoso- 
pher Cameades'’' was habitually liable to fits of medi- cmeaSes. 
tation so profound, that, to prevent him sinking from 
inanition, his maid foxmd it necessary to feed him like 
a child. And it is reported of Newton, that, while Newton, 
engaged in his mathematical researches, he sometimes 
forgot to dine. Cardan,® one of the most iUustiious CerfM. 
of philosophers and mathematicians, was once, upon a 
journey, so lost in thought, that he forgot both his way 
and the object of his journey. To the questions of his 
driver whither he should proceed, he made no answer; 
and when he came to himself at nightfall, he was sur- 
prised to find the carriage at a stand-still, and directly 
under a gallows. The mathematician Vieta* was some- viei». 


a See Yalerius MasLimuSy Eb* vlli. 
c 7.— Ed. 

See 0. Heinsiss, In Jmphi 
BcaligeH QbUum FxmMs Oratw^ 
(1609), p, 16 .— Ed. 
y Yalems Maacimns, ioe. dt— E d. * 


6 [Steeb, Uber dm Men$ckmj il 
67i,] 

f See Thaanus, Mistorice mi lem- 
jpom, lib. cxadx., tarn. r. p. 1045, cd. 
1680.— Ed. 
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LECT. 

ZJV. 


Bndseus. 


Male- 
braucho 
quoted on 
place and 
import- 
ance of at- 
tention. 


times so buried in meditation, that for hours he bore 
more resemblance to a dead person than to a living, 
and was then wholly unconscious of eveiything going 
on around him. On the day of his marriage, the great 
Budaeus forgot everything in his philological specula- 
tion% and he was only awakened to the affaiis of the 
external world by a tardy embassy from the marriage- 
party, who found him absorbed in the composition of 
his Commentarii. 

It is beautifully observed by Malebranche, “that 
the discovery of truth can only be made by the labour 
of attention ; because it is only the labour of atten- 
tion which has light for its reward;”" and, in an- 
other place — “ The attention of the intellect is a na- 
tural prayer by which we obtain the enlightenment of 
reason. But since the Fall, the intellect jfrequently expe- 
riences appalling droughts; it cannot pray; the labour 
of attention fatigues and afiSicts it. In fact, this labour 
is at first great, and the recompense scanty ; while, at 
the same time, we are unceasingly solicited, pressed, 
agitated by the imagination and the passions, whose 
inspiration and impulses it is always agreeable to 
obey. Nevertheless, it is a matter of necessity; we 
must invoke reason to be enlightened; there is no 
other way of obtaining light and inteUigence but by 
the labour of attention. Faith is a gift of God which 
we earn not by ’our merits ; but intelligence is a gift 
usually only conceded to desert. Faith is a pure 
grace in every sense; but the understanding of a 
truth is a grace of such a character that it must be 
merited by labour, or by the co-operation of grace. 
Those, then, who are capable of this labour, and who 


a TmM Morale, partie u chap j3 Hid., partie i. chap. v. § 4. — 
Ti, § h Ed. 
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are always attentive to the truth which ought to 
guide them, have a disposition which would undoubt- 
edly deserve a nanae more magnificent than those 
bestowed on the moat splendid virtues. But although 
this habit or this virtue be inseparable from the love 
of order, it is so little known among us that I do 
not know if vre have done it the honour of a parti- 
cular name. May I, therefore, lie pardoned in calling 
it by the equivocal name of force of intellect. To 
acquire this true force by which the intellect sup- 
ports the labour of attention, it is necessary to begin 
betimes to labour; for, in the course of nature, 
we can only acquire habits by acts, and can only 
strengthen them by exercise. But perhaps the only 
difficulty is to begin. We recollect that we began, 
and that we were obliged to leave off. Hence we get 
discouraged ; we think ourselves unfit for meditation ; 
we renounce reason. If this be the ease, whatever we 
may allege to justify our sloth and negligence, we 
renounce virtue, at least in part For without the 
labour of attention, we shall never comprehend the 
grandeur of religion, the sanctity of morals, the little- 
ness of all that is not God, the absurdity of the pas- 
sions, and of all our internal miseries. Without this 
labour, the soul will live in blindness and in disorder ; 
because there is naturally no other way to obtain the 
light that should conduct us : we shall be eternally 
under disquietude and in strange embarrassment ; for 
we fear everything when we walk in darkness and 
surrounded by precipices. It is true that faith guides 
and supports ; but it does so only as it produces some 
light by the attention which it excites in us ; for light 
alone is what can assure minds, like ours, which have 
so many enemies to fear.” 


LECT. 

XIV. 
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lECiT. I liave translated, a lonser extract than I intended 

XXV, ^ 

^ when I began ; but the truth and importance of the 

obserrations are so great, and they are so admirably 
expressed in Malebranche’s own inimitable style, that 
it was not easy to leafve off. They are only a frag- 
ment of a very valuable chapter on the subject, to 
Study of which I would earnestly refer you, — ^indeed, I may 
' take this opportunity of saying, that there is no phi- 
bnmtiio losophical author who can be more profitably studied 
TOudJd. than Malebranche. As a thinker, he is perhaps the 
most profound that France has evCT produced ; and 
as a writer on philosophical subjects, there is not an- 
other European author who can be placed before him. 
Hk style is a model at once of dignity and of natural 
ease ; and no metaphysician has been able to express 
himself so clearly and precisely without reseating to 
technical and scholastic terms. That he was the author 
of a celebrated, but exploded hypothesis, is, perhaps, 
the reason why he is far less studied than he otherwise 
deserves. His works are of principal value for the 
admirable observations on human nature which they 
embody ; and were everything to be expunged from 
them connected with the Vision of all Things in the 
Deity, and even with the Cartesian hypotheses in gene- 
ral, they would still remain an inestimable treasury of 
the acutest analyses, expressed in the most appropri- 
ate, and, therefore, the most admirable, eloquence. In 
the last respect, he is only approached, certainly not 
surpassed, by Hume and Mendelssohn. 

I have dwelt at greater length upon the practical 
bearings of Attention, not only because this principle 
constitutes the better half of all intellectual power, 
but because it is of consequence that you should be 
fully aware of the incalculable importance of acquir- 
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ing, by early and continued exercise, tbe babit of lect 
attention. There are, however, many points of great — 
moment on which I have not touche^ and the depen- 
dence of Memory upon Attention might alone form 
an interesting matter of discnssion. You will find 
some excellent observations on this .subject in the first 
and third volumes of Mr Stewart’s Elements^ 

a S«e Ooll Worl% il p 122 H teg., laid p. 352.—ED. 
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LECTUEl XV. 


CONSCIOUSNESS, — ^ITS EVIDENCE AND ACTHOEITY. 


LECT. Having now concluded the discussion in regard to 

^ what Consciousness is, and shown you that it con- 

stitutes the fundamental form of every act of know- 
ledge ; — now proceed to consider it as the source 
from whence we must derive every feet in the Philo- 
sophy of Mind. And, in prosecution of this purpose, 
I shall, in the first place, endeavour to show you that 
it really is the principal, if not the only source, from 
which aU knowledge of the mental phenomena must 
be obtained;" in the second place, I shall consider 
the character of its evidence, and what, under differ- 
ent relations, are the different degrees of its autho- 
rity ; and, in the last place, I shall state what, and of 
what nature, are the more general phaenomena which 


ft XTnder tlie first head here speci- 
fied, the Author occasionaily deliv- 
ered from the Chair thiee lecture^ 
which contained “a summary view 
of the nervous system in the higher 
animals, more especially in man; 
and a statement of some of the re- 
sults obtained [by him] from an ex- 
tensive and accurate induction on 
the sise of the Encephalus and its 
principal parts both m man and the 
lower animals, — serving to prove that 
no assistance is afforded to Mental 
Philosophy by the examination of 


the Kervous System, and that the 
doctrine, or doctrines, which found 
upon the supposed parallelism ot 
brain and mmd, are, as far as ob- 
servation extends, wholly ground- 
less” These lecture^ as foreign in 
their details from the general subject 
of the Course, are omitted in the 
present publication, A general sum- 
maipy of the principal conclusions to 
which the researches of the Author 
on this subject conducted him, will 
be found m Appendix II —JId. * 
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it reveals. Having terminated these, I shall then naA 

descend to the consideration of the special faculties of ^ 

knowledge, that i^ to the particular modifications of 
which consciousness is susceptible. 

We proceed to consider, in the first place, the 7T» 
authority, — ^the certainty, of this instrument. Now, 
it is at once evident, that philosophy, as it affirms its roiwity at 
own possibility, must affirm the veracity of conscious- «>«». 
ness ; for, as phiI<»ophy is only a scientific develop- 
ment of the facts which consciousness reveals, it fol- 
lows, that philosophy, in denying or doubting the tes- 
timony of consciousness, would deny or doubt its own 
existence. JI, therefore, philosophy be not /eh de se, 
it must not invalidate the integrity of that which is ; 
as it were, the heart, the punctum saliena, of its being, 
and as it would actively maintain its own credit, it 
must be able positively to vindicate the truth of con- 
sciousness : for, as Lucretius® well observes, 

“ . , . TJt in Fabrica, si piava est Eegula prima, 

Normaque si fallax lectis regionibns exit, 

Omnia mendose deri, atqne obstipa necessum est ; 

Sic igitur Ratio tibi rerom pxava necesse est, 

Falsaqne sit, Msis quaecunqne ab Sensibiii orta eat** 

And Leibnitz^ truly says — “If om immediate inter- 
nal experience could possibly deceive us, there could 
no longer be for us any truth of fact {verity de fait), 
nay, nor any truth of reason {verite de raison)” 

So far there is, and can be, no dispute; if phi- 
losophy is possible, the evidence of consciousness is 
authentic. No philosopher denies its authority, and 
even the Sceptic can only attempt to show, on the 
hypothesis of the Dogmatist, that consciousness, as at 

a Me Merttm lib. it. 516. $ Wmvmtae liv. ii. c. 27, 

■— Euw § 13 .— Ed. 
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LBCT. variance witli itself, is, tterefore, on that hypothesis, 
^ mendacious. 

But if the testimony of. consciousness he in itself 
confessedly above all suspicion, it follows, that we in- 
quire into the conditions or laws which regulate the 
legitimacy of its applications. The conscious mind 
being at once the source from which we must derive 
our knowledge of its phsenomena, and the mean 
through which that knowledge is obtained, Psycho- 
logy is only an evolution, by consciousness, of the 
facts which consciousness itself reveals. As every 
system of Mental Philosophy is thus only an esposi- 
tion of these facts, every such system, consequently, 
is true and complete, as it fairly and fuUy exhibits 
what, and what only, consciousness exhibits. 
coMciona- But, it may be objected, — if consciousness be the 
Sim of only revelation we possess of our intellectual nature, 
natiraSy' and if consciousness be also the sole criterion by which 
we can inte^ret the meaning of what this revelation 
contains, this revelation must be very obscure, — ^this 
criterion must be very uncertain, seeing that the 
various sptems of philosophy aU equally appeal to 
this revelation, and to this criterion, in support of 
the most contradictory opinions. As to the fact of 
the variety and contradiction of philosophical sys- 
tems, — this caimot be denied, and it is also true that 
all these systems either openly profess allegiance to 
consciousness, or silently confess its authority. But 
admitting aU this, I am still bold enough to main- 
tain, that consciousness affords not merely the only 
revelation, and only criterion of philosophy, but that 
this revelation is naturally — ^this criterion, in 

itself, unerring. The histor3i^» philosophy, like the 
history of theology, is <mly, it is too true, the histmy 
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of rariations, and \re must admit of the book of eon- LErr. 

xv 

seiousne^ what a great Calvinist divine® bitterlv ^ 

confessed of the book of Scripture, — 

“ Hie liW est in quo quarit sua dogmata quisque ; 

Invenit et pariter dogmata*quiique aua.” 

In regard, however, to either revelation, it can be ran«e of 
shown that the source of this diversity is not in the 
book, but in the reader. If men will go to the Bible, 
not to ask of it what they shall believe, but to find in 
it what they believe already, the standard of unity and 
truth becomes in hiiman hands only a Lesbian rule.^ 

And if philosophers, in place of evolving their doc- 
trines out of consciousness, resort to consciousness 
only when they are able to quote its authority in 
confirmation of their preconceived opinions, philoso- 
phical systems, like the sandals of Theramenes,'’' may 
fit any feet, but can never pretend to represent the 
immutability of nature. And that philosophers have 
been, for the most part, guilty of this, it is not ex- 
tremely difficult to show. They have seldom or never 
taken the facts of consciousness, the whole facts of con- 
sciousness, and nothing but the facts of consciousness. 

They have either overlooked, or rejected, or interpolated. 

Before w'e are entitled to accuse consciousness of w^ w 
beinsr a false, or vacillating, or ill-informed witness, inquire 

VT 1 1 mhether 

we are bound, first of all, to see whether there be any there be 
rules by wnicli, in employincr the testimony of con-i>ywhKh, 

. '' 1 1 1 1 .7 1-1 ioemplov- 

seiousness, we must be governed ; and whether phuo- mg the 
sophers have evolved their systems out of conscious- 

^ 8ci«uane»i, 

ee S. Werenfels, XHssertaiioTieSj Am- nmnav, — En, must be 

stele 1716, Tol ii. p. 391.— -Ea y • 

0 Aristotle, Mk Me,, v. 10: Tod ml vfmaip4ffMtr^5 

ykpk^tttTov^piffrosKo^&Kcijf^^io^ TroXirtlm^ K 4 Bopms^ Flu- 

S^avep icol r^s AeirjSlas oiKC^apk^s 6 Utch, i^Tiulas,— Opera, toL i p. §34 
fboXl^tPos ykp vh iTXVpta (ed. 1 § 99 ). — Ed. 

rov ?d0QV ptMTWimhat ted ot fiivu 6 
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LBCT. ness in obedience to these rules. For if there be 

XT. 

^ rules under which alone the evidence of consciousness 

can be fairly and fully given, and, consequently, under 
which alone consciousness can serve as an infallible 
standard of certainty. and truth, and if philosophers 
have despised or neglected these, then must we 
remove the reproach from the instrument, and affix it 
to those blundering workmen who have not known 
how to handle and apply it In attempting to vindi- 
cate the veracity and perspicuity of this, the natural, 
revelation of our mental being, I shall, therefore, first, 
endeavour to enumerate and explain the general rules 
by which we must be governed in applying conscious- 
ness as a mean of internal observation, and there- 
after show how the variations and contradictions of 
philosophy have all arisen from the violation of one 
or more of these laws. If I accomplish this at pre- 
sent but imperfectly, I may at least plead in excuse, 
that the task I undertake is one that has not been 
previously attempted. I, therefore, request that you 
will view what I am to state to you on this subject 
rather as the outline of a course of reasoning, than as 
anything pretending to finished ai’gument. 

Three grand In attempting a scientific deduction of the philoso- 
wfawS^n^ phy of mind from the data of consciousness, there are, 
1^- in all, if I generalise correctly, three laws which afford 
the exclusive conditions of psychological legitimacy, 
tion of its These laws, or regulative conditions, are self-evident, 
Bienf and yet theyseem never to have been clearlyproposed to 
themselves by philosophers, — ^in philosophical specula- 
tion, they have certainly never been adequately obeyed. 
1. The Law The First of these rules is, — ^That no fact be assumed 
mmp as a fact of consciousness out* what is ultimate and 
simple. This I would call the law of Parcimony. 
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The Second, — ^that which I would style the law of lect. 

Integrity, is — ^That the whole facts of consciousness be - 

taken without reserve or hesitation, whether given as of 
constituent, or as regulative, data. 

The Third is, — That nothing, but the facta of con- 3. rue l»w 
sciousness be taken, or, if inferences of reasoning be 
admitt^ that these at least be recognised as legiti- 
mate only as deduced from, and in subordination to, 
the immediate data of consciousness, and every posi- 
tion rejected as illegitimate, which is contradictory of 
these. This I would call the law of Harmony. 

I shall consider these in their order. 

1. The first law, that of Parcimony, is, — That noETheUw 
fact be assumed as a fact of consciousness but what is 
ultimate and simple. "Whiat is a fact of consciousness 1 Fact of ron- 
This question of all others requires a precise and arti- 
culate answer, but I have not found it adequately 
answered in any psychological author. 

In the first place, every mental phaenomenon may 1 . Pnnarv 
be called a fact of consciousness. But as we distin- S. 
guish consciousness from the special faculties, though 
these are all only modifications of consciousness, — only 
branches of which consciousness is the trunk ; so we 
distinguish the special and derivative phenomena of 
mind from those that are primary and imiversal, and 
give to the latter the name of /ue/s q/’cohscioiisness, as 
more eminently worthy of that appellation. In an act 
of perception, for example, I distinguish the pen I hold 
in my hand, and my hand itself, from my rniud per- 
ceiving them. This distinction is a particular fact, — 
the fact of a particular faculty, perception. But there 
is a general fact, a gepeial distinction, of which this is 
only a special easai ■ This general fact is the distinc- 
tion of the Ego and noa-Ego, and it belongs to con- 
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sciousaess as the general -faculty. Whenever, there- 
fore, in our analysis of the intellectual phsencpi^riis we 
arrive at an element which we cannot reduce to a gene- 
ralisation from experience, but which lies at the root 
of aU experience, and. which we cannot, therefore, re- 
solve into any higher principle, — this we properly call 
a fact of consciousness. Looking to such a fact of 
consciousness as the last result of an analysisi, we call 
it an vltimatp principle ; looking from it as the first 
constituent of dl intellectual combination, we call it*a 
primary principle. A feet of consciousness is, thus, a 
simple, and, as we regard it, either an ultimate, or a 
primary, datum of intelligence. It obtains also various 
denominations; sometimes it is called an a prion 
principle, sometimes a fundamental law of mind, some- 
times a transcendental condition of thought," &c. &c. 

But, in the second place, this, its character of ulti- 
mate priority, supposes its character of necessity. It 
must be impossible not to think it In fact, by its 
necessity alone can we recognise it as an original 
datum of intelligence, and distinguish it from any 
mere result of generalisation and custom. 

In the third place, this fact, as ultimate, is also given 
to us with a mere belief of its reality; in other words, 
consciousness reveals that it is, but not why or how 
it is. This is evident. Were this fact given us, not 
only with a belief, hut with a knowledge of how or 
why it is, in that case it would be a derivative, and 
not" a primar}’-, datum. For that whereby we were 
thus enabled to comprehend its how and why, — ^in 
other words, the reason of its existence, — ^this would be 
rdatively prior, and to it or to its antecedent must we 
ascend, until we arrive at that primary fact, in which 

« See Fbrib*, p. 755 eej, —Id. 
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we i&Qsfc at last believe, — ^wMcb we must take upon lect. 

tnist, bat which we could not compreheml, that is, 1- 

think under a higher notion. 

A feet of consciousness is thus, — that whose exist- 
ence is ^ven and gimranteed by an original and ne- 
cessaiy belief But there is an important distinction 
to be here made^ which has not only been overlooked 
by all philo 60 |feers, but has led some of the moat dis- 
tinguished into no inconsiderable errors. 

The facts- of consciousness are to be considered in Thereof 
two points of view; either as evidencing their ownS^lu^ 
ideal or phaenomenal existence, or as evidencing the 
objective existence of something else beyond them.® A 
belief in the former is not identical with a belief in 
the latter. The one cannot, the other may possibly,' 
be refused. In the case of a common witness, wetiSttoe 
cannot doubt the fact of his personal reality, nor the 
feet of his testimony as emitted, but we can always 
doubt the truth of that which his testimony avers. So 
it is with consciousness. We cannot possibly refuse How ^ 
the fact of its evidence as given, but we may hesitate poBiWein 
to admit that beyond itself of which it assures us. 1 
shall explain by taking an example. In the act of^S“n!' 
External Perception, consciousness gives as a conjunct iKSfu? 
fact, the existence of Me or Self as percemng, and 
the existence of something different from Me or Selfr 
as perceived. Now the reality of this, as a subjective 
datum, — as an ideal phenomenon, it is absolutely 
impossible to doubt without doubting the existence of 
consciousness, for consciousness is itself this fact ; and 
to doubt the existence of consciousness is absolutely 
impossible ; f6r as such a doubt could not exfet, except 
in and through consciousn^ it would, consequently, 

Worhf^ JSfote 1, p. 743 wg.— E d, 
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of Memory. 


anniMlate itself. We shotild doubt that we doubted. 
As contaiued, — ^as given, in an act of consciousness, 
the contrast of mind knowing and matter known can- 
not be denied. 

But the whole pheenomenon as given in conscious- 
ness may be admitted, and yet its inference diluted. 
It may be said, consciousness gives the mental subject 
as perceiving an external object, contradistinguished 
from it as perceived : all this we do not, and cannot, 
deny. But consciousness is 03 ily a phsenomenon ; — 
the contrast between the subject and object may be 
only apparent, not real ; the object given as an ex- 
ternal reality, may only be a mental representation, 
which the mind is, by an unknown law, determined 
Unconsciously to produce, and to mistake for some- 
thing different from itself. All this may be said and 
believed, without self-contradiction, — ^nay, all this has, 
by the immense majority of modem philosophers, been 
actually said and believed. 

In like manner, in an act of Memory consciousness 
connects a present existence with a past I cannot 
deny the actual phsenomenon, because my denial would 
be suicidal, but I can, without self-contradiction, assert 
that consciousness may be a false witness in regard to 
any former existence ; and I may maintain, if I please, 
that the memory of the past, in consciousness, is no- 
thing but a phaenomenon, which has no reality beyond 
the present. There are many other facts of eonsemus- 
ness which we cannot but admit as ideal phenomena, 
but may discredit as guaranteeing aughf beyond their 
phsenomenal existence itself. The legality of this doubt 
I do not at present consider, but only its possibility ; 
all that I have now in view being to show that we 
must not confound, as has been done, the double im- 
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port of the facts, and the two degrees of evidence for 

their reality. This mistake, has, among others, been ^ 

made by Mr Stewart.® “ The belief,” he says, “ which stewait 

, , - , confouiuis 

aecompames consciousness, as to the present existence ti)«« t»o 
of its appropriate phenomena, has been commonly con-endence! 
sidered as much less obnoxious to cavil, than any of 
the other principles which philosophers are accustomed 
to assume as self-evident, in the formation of their 
metaphysical systems. Ko doubts on tliis head have 
yet been suggested by any philosopher how sceptical 
soever, even by those who have called in question 
the existence both of mind and of matter. And yet 
the fact is, that it rests on no foundation more solid 
than our belief of the existence of external objects ; or 
our belief, that other men possess intellectual powers 
and faculties similar to those of which we are conscious 
in ourselves. In all these cases, the only accoimt that 
can be given of our belief is, that it forms a necessary 
part of our constitution; against which metaphysicians 
may easily argue so as to perplex the judgment, but 
of which it is impossible for us to divest ourselves for 
a moment, when we are called on to employ our rea- 
son, either in the business of life, or in the pursuits 
of science. While we are imder the influence of our 
appetites, passions, or affections, or even of a strong 
speculative curiosity, all those difficulties which be- 
wildered us in the solitude of the closet, vanish before 
the gssential principles of the human frame.” 

With all the respect to which the opinion of so dis-cnticinuef 
' tinguished a philosopher as Mr Stewart is justly en- *«w. 
titled, I must be permitted to say, that I cannot but . 
regard his assertion, — that the present existence of’ 
the phamomena of consciousness, and the reality of 
< 1 1^, voi. t. p. 57. 

S 
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that to which these phsenomena hear witness, rest on 
a foundation equally solid, — ^as wholly untenable. The 
second fact, the fact testified to, may be worthy of all 
credit, — as I agree with Mr Stewart in thinking that 
it is ; but still it does not rest on a foundation equally 
solid as the fact of the testimony itself Mr Stewart 
confesses that of the former no doubt had ever been 
suggested by the boldest sceptic ; and the latter, in 
so far as it assures us of our having an immediate 
knowledge of the external world,— which is the case 
alleged by Mr Stewart, — ^has been doubted, nay denied, 
not merely by sceptics, but by modem philosophers 
almost to a man. This historical circumstance, there- 
fore, of itself, would create a strong presumption, that 
the two facts must stand on very different foundations; 
and this presumption is confirmed when we investi- 
gate what these foundations themselves are. 

The one fact, — the fact of the testimony, is an act 
of consciousness itself ; it cannot, therefore, be invali-* 
dated without self-contradiction. For, as we have fre- 
quently observed, to doubt of the reality of that of 
which we are conscious is impossible ; for as we can 
only doubt through consciousness, to doubt of con- 
sciousness is to doubt of consciousness by conscious- 
ness. If, on the one hand, we affirm the reality of the 
doubt, we thereby explicitly affirm the reality of con- 
sciousness, and contradict our doubt ; if, on the other 
hand, we deny the reality of consciousness, we impli- 
citly deny the reality of our denial itselfi Thus, in 
the act of perception, consciousness gives ah a conjunct 
fact, an ego or mind, and a non-ego or matter, known 
toother, and contradistinguished from each other. 
Now, as a present phaenomenon, this double fact can- 
not possibly be denied. I cannot, therefore, refuse the 
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fact, that, in perception, I am conscious of a phcenome- 

non, which I am compelled to regard as the attribute 

of something different j&rom my mind or self This I 
must perforce admit, or run into self-contradiction. 

But admitting this, may I not stUl, without self-con- 
tradiction, maintain that what I am compelled to view 
as the phsenomenon of something different from me is 
nevertheless (unknown to me) only a modification of 
my mind ? In this I admit the fact of the testimony 
of consciousness as given, but deny the truth of its 
report. Whether this denial of the truth of conscious- 
ness as a witness, is or is not legitimate, we are not, 
at this moment, to consider: all I have in view at 
present is, as I said, to show that we must distinguish 
in consciousness two kinds of facts, — ^the fact of con- 
sciousness testifying, and the fact of which conscious- 
ness testifies ; and that we must not, as Mr Stewart 
has done, hold that we can as little doubt of the fact 
of the existence of an external world, as of the fact 
that consciousness gives, in mutual contrast, the phse- 
nomenon of self, in contrast to the phsenomenon of 
not-sel£“ 

Under this first law, let it, therefore, be laid down, Rauiti of 
in the fibrat place, that by a fact of consciousness, pro- Pw^ny! 
perly so called, is meant a primary and universal fact 
of our intellectual being; and, in the second, that 
such facts are of two kinds,— 1°, The facts given in 
the act of consciousness itself; and, 2°, The facts 
which consciousness does not at once give, but to the 

u The only philosopher whom I an external world is not ^adf-contra- 
have met with, touching on the ques- dictory ; hy no means,— he is only 
tion, 13 1'ather Bufiier, i|nd he seems mad .” — Frmiins 
to strike the nail upon the head. He c xi, § 80. [See Meid's Works, p 
says, as I recollect, — He who gam- 787.— En.] 
says the evidence of consciousness of 
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LECT. of 'whicli it only bears evidence. And as sim- 

1— plification is always a matter of importance, we may 

throw ont of account altogether the former class of 
these facts ; for of such no doubt can be, or has been, 
entertained. It is only the authority of these facts as 
evidence of something beyond themselves, — ^that is, 
only the second class of facts, — ^which become matter 
of discussion; it is not the reality of consciousness 
that we have to prove, but its veracity.® 

II Thew The second rule is, — That the whole facts of con- 

of Integrity. bc taken without reserve or hesitation, 

whether given as constituent, or as regulative, data. 
This rule is too manifest to require much elucida- 
tion. As philosophy is only a development of the 
phaenomena and laws of consciousness, it is evident 
that philosophy can only be complete, as it compre- 
hends, in one harmonious system, aU the constituent, 
and all the regulative, facts of consciousness. If any 
phsenomenon or constituent fact of consciousness be 
omitted, the system is not complete ; if any law or 
regulative fact is excluded, the system is not legitimate. 

III The The violation of this second rule is, in general, 

Lawof Har- , o ^ 

mony. Connected with a violation of the third, and we 
shall accordingly illustrate them together. The third 
is, — ^That nothing but the facts of consciousness be 
taken, or if inferences of reasoning be admitted, that 
these at least be recognised as legitimate only as 
deduced from, and only in subordination to, the imme- 
diate data of consciousness, and that every position be 
rejected as illegitimate which is contradictory of these. 
These iiias- The truth and necessity of this rule are not less 
conjaattoon. cvideut than the truth and necessity of the preceding. 
Philosophy is only a systematic evolution of the con- 

a See Workty p 743 Ed. 
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tents of consciousness, by tbe instrumentality of con- lect. 

sciousness ; it, therefore, necessarily supposes, in both ^ 

respects, the veracity of con-sciousness. 

But, though this lie too evident to admit of doubt, How Seep- 
and though no philosopher has ever openly thrown oilt of par-* 
off allegiance to the authority of consciousness, we 
find, nevertheless, that its testimony has lieen silently 
overlooked, and systems established ujjon principles 
in direct hostility to the primary data of intelligence. 

It is only such a violation of the integrity of con- 
sciousness, by the dogmatist, that affords, to the 
sceptic, the foundation on which he can establish his 
proof of the nullity of philosophy. The sceptic cannot 
assaU the truth of the facts of consciousness in them- 
selves. In attempting this he would run at once into 
self-contradiction. In the first place, he would enact 
the part of a dogmatist, that is, he would positively, 

— dogmatically, establish his doubt. In the second, 
waiving this, how can he accomplish what he thus 
proposes? For why? He must attack conscious- 
ness either from a higher ground, or from conscious- 
ness itself Higher groimd than consciousness there 
is none; he must, therefore, invalidate the facts of 
consciousness from the ground of consciousness itself 
On this ground, he cannot, as we have seen, deny the 
facts of consciousness as given ; he can only attempt 
to invalidate their testimony. But this again can 
be done only by showing that consciousness tells dif- 
ferent tales, — that its evidence is contradictory, — that 
its data are repugnant. But this no sceptic has ever 
yet been able to do. Neither does the sceptic or 
negative philosopher himself assume his principles; 
he only accepts those on which the dogmatist or 
positive philosopher attempts to establish his doe- 
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trine ; and tMs doctrine he reduces to zero, hy show- 
ing that its principles are, either mutually repug- 
nant, or repugnant to facts of consciousness on 
which, though it may not expressly found, still, as 
facts of consciousness, it cannot refuse to recognise 
without denying the possibility of philosophy in 
general. 

I shall illustrate the violation of this rule by ex- 
amples taken from the writings of the late ingenious 
Dr Thomas Brown. — must, however, premise that 
this philosopher, so far from being singular in his easy 
way of appealing to, or overlooking, the facts of 
consciousness, as he finds them convenient or incon- 
venient for his purpose, supplies only a specimen of 
the too ordinary style of philosophisiDg, Now, you 
must know, that Dr Brown maintains the common 
doctrine of the philosophers, that we have no imme- 
diate knowledge of anything beyond the states or 
modifications of our own minds, — ^that we are only 
conscious of the ego, — the non-ego, as known, heiug 
only a modification of self, which mankind at large 
are illusively determined to view as external and 
different from self. This doctrine is contradictory of 
the fact to which consciousness testifies, — that the 
object of which we are conscious in perception, is the 
external reality as existing, and not merely its repre- 
sentation in the percipient mind. That this is the 
fact testified to by consciousness, and believed by the 
common sense of mankind, is admitted even by those 
philosophers who reject the truth of the testimony 
and the belief. It is of no consequence to us at pre- 
sent what are the grounds on which the principle is 
founded, that the mind can have no knowledge of aught 
besides itself; it is sufficient to observe that, this prin- 
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ciple being contradictory of the testimony of consdons- 
ness. Dr Brown, by adopting it, virtually accuses con- 
sciousness of jEalsebood. But if consciousness be false 
in its testimony to one fact, we can bave no confidence 
in its testimony to any other; and Brown, having 
himself belied the veracity of consciousness, cannot, 
therefore, again appeal to this veracity as to a credible 
authority. But he is not thus consistent. Although 
he does not allow that we have any knowledge of the 
existence of an outer world, the existence of that 
world he still maintains. And on what grounds? He 
admits the reasoning of the idealist, that is, of the 
philosopher who denies the reality of the material 
universe, — he admits this to be invincible. How, 
then, is his conclusion avoided? Simply by appealing 
to the universal belief of mankind in favour of the 
existence of external things,® — that is, to the autho- 
rity of a fact of consciousness. But to him this appeal 
is incompetent. For, in the first place, having already 
virtually given up, or rather positively rejected, the ' 
testimony of consciousness, when consciousness de- 
posed to our immediate knowledge of external things, 
— ^how can he even found upon the veracity of that 
mendacious principle, when bearing evidence to the 
unknown existence of external things ? I cannot but 
believe that the material reality exists; therefore, 
it does exist, for consciousness does not deceive us, — 
this reasoning Dr Brown employs when defending his 
assertion of an outer world. I cannot but believe 
that the material reality is the object immediately 
known in perception ; therefore, it is i mm ediately 
known, for consciousness does not deceive us, — ^this 
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a Philmophy of the Eiiman See tlus argument further pursued in 

Lecture xxvrii, p. 175-177, ed. 1830 the Author’s JDismssions, p. 92 .— Ed 
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xeasoniiig Dr Brown rejects when establishing the 
1- foundation of his system. In the one case, he main- 
tains, — this belief, because irresistible, is true ; in the 
other case, he maintains, — this belief, though irresist- 
ible, is false. Consciousness is veracious in the former 
belief, mendacious in the latter. I approbate the one, 
I reprobate the other. The inconsistency of this is 
apparent It becomes more palpable when we con- 
sider, in the second place, that the belief which Dr 
Brown assumes as true rests on, — is, in fact ohly tlie 
reflex of, — the belief which he repudiates as -false. 
Why do mankind believe in the existence of an outer 
world? They do not believe m it as in something 
unknown ; but, on the contrary, they believe it to 
exist only because they believe that they immediately 
know it to exist. The former belief is only as it is 
founded on the latter. Of all absurdities, therefore, 
the greatest is to assert, — on the one hand, that con- 
sciousness deceives us in the belief that we know 
any material object to exist ; and, on the other, that 
the material object exists, because, though on false 
grounds, we believe it to exist. 

The same I may give you another instance, from the same 

IS true of - ^ 1 *1 n 

Brownes Euthop, 01 the Wild WTOik that the application of this 

proof of our - . i i “ 

Hertl^ ride makes, among philosophical systems not legiti- 
mately established. Dr Brown, with other philoso- 
phers, rests the proof of our Personal Identity, and of 
our Mental Individuality, on the ground of beliefe, 
which, as “intuitive, universal, immediate, and irresist- 
ible,” he, not unjustly, regards as the "internal and 
never-ceasing voice of our Creator, — ^revelations from 
on high, omnipotent, [and veracious], as them Author.”" 

a PkOmophy of Ihe Svman Mind, also Sir W. Hamilton’s Diseumona. 
lectaiK mil, p. 79, ed. 1880. See p. 96.— Eu. 
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To Tiim this argument is, however, incompetent, as 
contradictory. 

"What we know of self or person, we know only as 
a fact of consciousness. In our perceptive conscious- 
ness, there is revealed, in contrast to each, a self and 
a not-self. This contrast is either true or false. If 
true, then am I conscious of an object different from 
me, — ^that is, I have an immediate perception of the 
external reality. If false, then am I not conscious 
of anything different from me, but what I am con- 
strained to regard as not-me is only a modification 
of me, which, by an illusion of my nature, I mis- 
take, and must mistake, for something different from 
me. 

Now, will it be credited that Dr Brown — and be it 
remembered that I adduce him only as the represen- 
tative of a great majority of philosophers — affirms or 
denies, just as he finds it convenient or iuconvenient, 
this fact, this distinction, of consciousness? In his 
doctriue of perception, he explicitly denies its truth, 
in denying that mind is conscious of aught beyond 
itselfi But, in other parts of his philosophy, this false 
fact, this illusive distinction, and the deceitful belief 
founded thereupon, are appealed to, (I quote his ex- 
pressions), as “revelations from on high, — as the 
never-ceasing voice of our Creator,” &e. 

Thus, on the veracity of this mendacious belief, Dr 
Brown establishes his proof of our personal identity. 
Touching the object of perception, when its evidence 
is ineonvenienti this belief is quietly passed over, as 
incompetent to distinguish not-self from self ; in the 
question regarding our personal identity, where its 
testimony is convenient, it is clamorously cited as an 
inspired witness, exclusively competent to distinguish 
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L|CT. self from not-self. Yet why, if, in the one case, it 

1- mistook self for not-self, it may not, in the other, 

mistake not-self for self, would appear a problem not 
of the easiest solution. 

belief, with the same inconsistency, is 
«y- called in to prove the Individuality of mind.® But if 
we are fallaciously determined, in our perceptive con- 
sciousness, to regard mind both as mind and as matter, 
— ^for, on Brown’s hypothesis, in perception, the object 
perceived is only a mode of the percipient subject, — ^if, 
I say, in this act, I must view what is supposed one 
and indivisible, as plural, and different, and opposed, 
— how is it possible to appeal to the authority of a tes- 
timony so treacherous as consciousness for an evidence 
of the real simplicity of the thinking principle % How, 
Says the materiah'st to Brown, — ^how can you appeal 
against me to the testimony of consciousness, which 
you yourself reject when against your own opinions, 
and how can you, on the authority of that testimony, 
maintain the unity of self to be more than an illusive 
appearance, when self and not-self, as known to con- 
sciousness, are, on your own hypothesis, confessedly 
only modifications of the same percipient subject? 
If, on your doctrme, consciousness can split what you 
hold to be one and indivisible into two, not only dif- 
ferent but opposed, existences, — ^what absurdity is 
there, on mine, that consciousness should exhibit as 
phsenomenally one, what we both hold to be really 
manifold ? If you give the lie to consciousness in 
favour of your hypothesis, you can have no reasonable 
objection that I should give it the lie m favour of 
mine. If you can maintain that not-self is only an 
illusive phsenomenon, — being, in fact, only self in dis- 

a Lecture sii , p. 74, ed. 1S30.— Ed. 
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guise ; I may also maintain, a contra, that self itself is 

only an illusive phsenomenon, and that the apparent 

unity of the ego is only the result of an organic har- 
mony of action between the particles of matter. 

From these examples, the truth of ilie position 
maintain is manifest, — ^that a fact of consciousness can umve^ ^ 
only be rejected on the supposition of falsity, and that, conscious- 
the falsity of one fact of consciousness being admitted, 
the truth of no other fact of consciousness can be main- 
tained. The legal brocard, Falsm in uno, falsm in 
nibus, is a rule not more applicable to other witnesses 
than to consciousness. Thus, every system of philo- 
sophy which implies the negation of any fact of con- 
sciousness, is not only necessarily unable, without self- 
contradiction, to establish its own truth by any appeal 
to consciousness ; it is also unable, without self-con- 
tradiction, to appeal to consciousness against the false- 
hood of any other system. If the absolute and uni- 
versal veracity of consciousness be once surrendered, 
every system is equally true, or rather all are equally 
false ; philosophy is impossible, for it has now no 
instrument by which truth can be discovered, — no 
standard by which it can be tried ; the root of our 
nature is a lie. But though it is thus manifestly the 
common interest of every scheme of philosophy to 
preserve intact the integrity of consciousness, almost 
every scheme of philosophy is only another mode in 
which this integrity has been violated. If, therefore, 

I am able to prove the feet of this various violation, 
and to show that the facts of consciousness have 
never, or hardly ever, been fairly evolved, it will 
follow, as I said, that no reproach can be justly ad- 
dressed to consciousness as an ill-informed, or vacil- 
lating, or perfidious witness, but to those only who 
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were too proud, or too negligent, to accept its testi- 
mony, to employ its materials, and to obey its laws. 
And on this supposition, so far should we be from 
despairing of the ftiture advance of philosophy from 
the experience of its past wanderings, that we ought, 
on the contrary, to anticipate for it a steady progress, 
the moment that philosophers can be persuaded to 
look to consciousness, and to consciousness alone, for 
their materials and their rules. 
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LECTUEE XVI. 

CONSCIOTTSNESS, — ^VIOLATIONS OF ITS AtrTHOEITY. 

On the principle, whieli no one has yet been found lect. 
bold enough formally to deny, and which, indeed, — 1- 
requires only to be understood to be acknowledged, — Comoious- 
viz., that as all philosophy is evolved from conscious- ^ tmd 
ness, so, on the truth of conseioumess, the possibility 
of all philosophy is dependent, — it is manifest, at 
once and without further reasoning, that no philoso- 
phical theory can pretend to truth except that single 
theory which comprehends and develops the fact of 
consciousness on which it founds, without retrench- 
ment, distortion, or addition. Were a philosophical 
system to pretend that it culls out all that is correct in 
a fact of consciousness, and rejects only what is erro- 
neous, — what would be the inevitable result ? In the 
first place, this system admits, and must admit, that 
it is wholly dependent on consciousness for its consti- 
tuent elements, and for the rules by which these are 
selected and arranged, — ^in short, that it is wholly de- 
pendent on consciousness for its knowledge of true and 
false. But, in the second place, it pretends to select a 
part, and to reject a part, of a fact given and guaran- 
teed by consciousness. Now, by what criterion, by 
what standard, can it discriminate the true fix>m the 
false in this fact ? This criterion must be either con- 
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sciousness itself, or an instrument different from con- 
- sciousness. If it be an instrument different from 
consciousness, wbat is it? No such instrument bas 
ever yet been named, — ^has ever yet been beard of. If 
it exist, and if it enable us to criticise tbe data of con- 
sciousness, it must be a bigber source of knowledge 
than consciousness, and thus it will replace conscious- 
ness tbe first and generative principle of pbilosopby. 
But of any principle of this character, different from 
consciousness, philosophy is yet in ignorance. It re- 
mains unenounced and unknown. It may, therefore, 
be safely assumed not to be. The standard, therefore, 
by which any philosophical theory can profess to regu- 
late its choice among the elements of any fact of con- 
sciousness, must be consciousness itself. Now, mark 
the dilemma. The theory makes consciousness the 
discriminator between what is true and what is false 
in its own testimony. Butjf consciousness be as- 
sumed to be a mendadous witness in certain parts of 
it® evidence, how can it be presumed a veracious wit- 
ness in others ? This it caimot be. It must be held 
as false in aU, if false in any ; and the philosophieal 
theory which starts from this hypothesis, starts from 
a negation of itself in the negation of philosophy in 
general. Again, on the hypothesis that part of the 
deliverance of consciousness is true, part false, how 
can consciousness enable us to distinguish these? This 
has never yet been shown; it is, in fact, inconceivable. 
But, further, how is it discovered that any part of a 
datum of consciousness is false, another true ? This 
can only be done if the datum involve a contradiction. 
But if the facts of consciousness be contradictory, 
then is cohsciousness a principle of falsehood; and the 
greatest of conceivable follies would be an attempt 
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to employ sucii a principle in the discovery of truth. 
And such an act of folly is every philosophical theory 
■which, departing from an admission that the data of 
consciousness are false, would still pretend, to build out 
of them a system of truth. But, on the other hand, if 
the data of consciousness are not contradictory, and 
consciousness, therefore, not a self-convicted deceiver, 
how is the unapparent falsehood of its evidence to he 
evinced? This is manifestly impossible; for such 
falsehood is not to be presumed ; and, we have pre^- 
viously seen, there is no higher principle by which the 
testimony of consciousness can be canvassed and red- 
argued. Consciousness, therefore, is to be presumed 
veracious ; a philosophical theory which accepts one 
part of the harmonious data of consciousness and re- 
jects another, is manifestly a mere caprice, a chimera 
not worthy of consideration, far less of articulate dis- 
proof. It is ah initio null. 

I, have been anxious thus again to inculcate upon 
you this view in regard to the relation of Philosophy 
to Consciousness, because it contains „a preliminary 
refutation of all those proud and wajward systems 
which, — though they can only pretend to represent 
the truth, inasmuch as they fully and fairly develop 
the revelations vouchsafed to us through conscious- 
ness, — still do, one and all of them, depart from a false 
or partial acceptance of these revelations' themselves ; 
and because it affords a clear and simple criterion of 
certainty in our o-wn attempts at philosophical con- 
struction. If it be correct, it sweeps away at once a 
world of metaphysical speculation ; and if it curtail 
the dominions of human reason, it firmly establishes 
our authority over what remains. 

In order still further to e-vince to you the iinportanee 


liECT. 

XVI. 
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iJ!CT. of the |»eeept, (viz., that we must look to consciousness 

^ and to consciousness alone for the materials and rules 

ViohtioiB of philosophy), and to show articulately how all the 
Aori^’of variations of philosophy have been determined by its 
SSTS’ neglect, I will take those facts of consciousness which 
Ije at the very root of philosophy, and with which, con- 
sequently, all philosophical systems are necessarily and 
primarily conversant ; and poiut out how, besides the 
ope true doctrine which accepts and simply states the 
feet as given, there are always as many various actual 
theories as there are various possible modes of distort- 
The Duality ing or mutilating this fact. I shall commence with 
scioumeB. that great fact to which I have already alluded, — that 
we are immediately conscious in perception of an ego 
'and a non-ego, known together, and known in con- 
trast to each other. This is the fact of the Duality of 
Consciousness. It is clear manifest. "When I con- 
centrate my attention in the simplest act of percep- 
tion, I return from myobser^lfeon with the inost irre- 
sistible conviction of two facts, or rather two branches 
of the same 4p,ct; — ^that I am, — ^and that something 
different from me exists. In this act, I am conscious 
of myself as the perceiving subject, and of an external 
reality as the object perceived; and I am conscious of 
both existences in the same indivisible moment of in- 


tuition. The knowledge of the subject does not pre- 
cede, nor follow, the knowledge of the object, — ^neither 
deter min es, neither is determined by, the other. 


The fact of Such is the fact of perception revealed in conscious- 

mony of uess, and as it determines mankind in general in their 
umsiTpci^ almost equal assurance of the reality of an external 
lowed world, as of the existence of their own Tninda- Con- 
sciousness declares our knowledge of material qualities 
to be intuitive or immediate, — ^not representative or 
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mediate. Noristliefaet, as given, denied eveir by tkose 

who disallow its trutL So clear is the deHveranee, 

that even the philosophers who reject an intuitive pen- 
ception, find it impossible not to admit, that their doc- 
trine stands decidedly opposed to the voice of con- 
sciousness, — ^to the natural convictions of^ mankind. 

I may give you some examples of the admission of this 
fact, which it is of the utmost importance to place 
beyond the possibility of doubt. I quote, of course, 
only from those philosophers whose systems are in 
contradiction of the testimony of consciousness, which 
they are forced to admit. I might quote to you con- 
fessions to this effect from Descartes, De Pasdonibus, 
article 23, and from Malebranche, Recherche, Kv. iii 
c. 1. To these I only refer you. 

The following is from Berkeley, towards the con- Berkeley, 
elusion of the third ardi last dialogue, in which his 
system of Idealism is established : — “ When Hylas is 
at last entirely converfed, he observes to Philonous, — 

‘ After all, the controversy about matter, in the strict 
acceptation of it, lies altogether between you and the 
philosophers, whose principles, I acknowledge, are not 
near so natural, or so agreeable to the common sense 
of mankind, and Holy Scripture, as yours.’ Philonous 
observes in the end, — That he does not pretend to 
be a setter-up of new notions; his endeavours tend 
only to unite, and to place in a clearer light, that 
truth which was before shared between the vulgar 
and tiie philosophers; the former being of opinion, 
that those things they immediately perceive are the 
real things ; and the latter, that the things imme- 
diately perceived are ideas which exist oidy in the 
mind; which two things put together do, in effect, 
constitute the substance of what he advances.’ And 

VOL. I. T 
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he concludes by observing, — ^‘That those principles 
which at first view lead to scepticism, pumued to a 
certain point, bring men back to common sense.’”® 

Here you will notice that Berkeley admits that the 
common belief of mankind is, that the things imme- 
diately perceived are not representative objects in the 
mind, but the external realities themselves. Hume, 
in like manner, makes the same confession ; and the 
confession of that sceptical idealist, or sceptical nihilist, 
is of the utmost weight. 

" It seems evident that men are carried by a natural 
instinct or prepossession to repose faith in their senses; 
and that, without any reasoning, or even almost before 
the use of reason, we always suppose an external uni- 
verse, which depends not on our perception, but would 
exist though we and every sensible creature were ab- 
sent or annihilated. Even the animal creation are gov- 
erned by a like opinion, and preserve this belief of exter- 
nal objects in all their thoughts, designs, and actions. 

“ It seems also evident that, when men follow this 
blind and powerful instinct of nature, they always 
suppose the very images presented by the senses, to 
be the external objects, and never entertain any sus- 
picion that the one are nothing but representations of 
the other. This very table, which we see white, and 
which we feel hard, is believed to exist, independent 
of our perception, and to be something external to our 
mind, which perceives it. Our presence bestows not 
beiug on it, — our absence does not annihilate it. It 
preserves its existence uniform and entire, iudepen- 
dent of the situation of intelligent beings, who per- 
ceive or contemplate it. 

“ But this univemal and primary opinion of all men 

a See Meid*8 WorJcs, p 284*—!^ 
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is soon destroyed by tbe slightest philosophy, which 
teaches us that nothing can ever be present to the ■ 
mind but an image or perception, and that the senses 
are only the inlets through which these images are 
conveyed, without being able to produce any imme- 
diate intercourse between the mind and the object. 
The table, which we see, seems to diminish as we re- 
move farther from it ; but the real table, which exists 
independent of us, suffers no alteration ; it was, there- 
fore, nothing but its image which was present to the 
mind. These are the obvious dictates of reason ; and 
no man who reflects, ever doubted that the existences 
which we consider, when we say, this house and that 
tree, are nothing but perceptions in the mind, and 
fleeting copies or representations of other existences, < 
which remain uniform and independent. .... 

“Do you follow the instincts and propensities of 
nature, may they say, in assenting to the veracity of 
sense 1 But these lead you to believe that the very 
perception or sensible image is the external object- 
Do you disclaim this principle, in order to embrace a 
more rational opinion, that the perceptions are only 
representations of something external 1 You here 
dej^ from your natural propensities and more obvi- 
ous sentiments ; and yet are not able to satisfy your 
reason, which can never find any convincing argu- 
ment from experience to prove that' the perceptions 
are connected with any external objects.”® 

The fact that consciousness does testify to an imme- 
diate knowledge by mind of »n object different from 

« EsmySf vol ii. pp 154-165, 156- 370; and the same tMng is acknow- 
157 (edit 1788). Similai confessions ledged by Kant, by Fxcbte, by Scbel- 
are made by Hume m his Treatise of ling, by Tennemann, by Jacobi. Seve- 
Muman Nature, vol. i. np 330, 338, ral of these testimonies you will find 
353, 358, 361, 369, (orj^ial edit. ) ; — extracted and translated m a note of 
in a word, you may smd from 330 to my Dismsmm on Philosophy ^ p. 92. 
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( any modificataon of its own, is thus admitted even by 
those philosophers who still do not hesitate to deny 
the truth of the testimony; for to say that all men 
do naturally believe in such a knowledge, is only, in 
other words, to say that they believe it upon the 
authority of consciousness. A fact of consciousness, 
and a fe.ct of the common sense of mankind, are only 
various expressions of the same import. We may, 
therefore^ lay it down as an undisputed truth, that 
consciousness gives, as an ultimate fact, a primitive 
duality ; — a knowledge of the ego in relation and con- 
trast to the non-ego; and a knowledge of the non- 
ego in relation and contrast to the ego. The ego and 
non-ego are, thus, given in an original synthesis, as 
conjoined in the unity of knowledge, and, in an origi- 
nal antithesis, as opposed in the contrariety of exist- 
ence. In other words, we are conscious of them in an 
indivisible act of knowledge together and at once, — 

5 but we are conscious of them as, in themselves, differ- 
ent and exclusive of each other. 

Again, consciousness not only gives us a duality, 
hut it gives its elements in equal counterpoise and 
independence. The ego and non-ego, — mind and 
, matter, are not only given together, hut in absolute 
coequality. The one does not precede, the other does 
not foUow; and, in their mutual relation, each is 
equally dependent, equally independent. Such is the 
fact as given ia and by consciousness. Philosophers 
have not, however, been content to accept the fact in 
its integrity, but have he&x pleased to accept it only 
under such qualifications as it suited their systems to 
devise. In truth, there are just as many different 
philosophical systems origiaating in this fact, as it 
admits of various possible modifications. An enume- 
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ration of these modifications, accordingly, affords an leot 
enumeration of philosophical theories. 1- 

In the firat plac^ there is the grand division of phi- 1 Those 
losophers into those w^ho do, and those who do not,ftoKwh^ 
accept the fact in its integrity.® Of modern philoso- cept in its 
phers, almost all are comprehended under the latter 
categoiy, while of the former, if we do not remount to cSJm- 
the schoolmen and the ancients, — am only aware of 
a single philosopher^ before Eeid, who did not reject, 
at least in part, the fact as consciousness affords it. 

As it is always expedient to possess a precise name The fomer 
for a precise distinction, I would be inclined to deno- 
minate those who implicitly acquiesce in the primi- 
tive duality as given in consciousness, the Natural 
Eealists or Natural Dualists, and their doctrine. 

Natural Realism or Natural Dualism. 

In the second place, the philosophers who do not The latter, 
accept the fact, and the whole fact, may be divided 
and subdivided into various classes by various prin- 
ciples of distribution. 

^ The first subdivision will be taken from the total, or 
partial, rejections of the import of the fact. I have 
previously shown you, that to deny any fact of con- 
sciousness as an actual phsenomenon is utterly impos- 
sible. But, though necessarily admitted as a present 
phsenomenon, the import of this phsenomenon, — aU 
beyond our actual consciousness of its existence, — may 
be denied. We are able, without self-contradiction, 
to suppose, and, consequently, to assert, that all to 
which the phsenomenon of which we are conscious 
refers, is a deception, — ^that, for example, the past, to 

a See tlie Autlior’s BimT, sequently referred to by Sir W. Ha- 

to ReiJ^s W&rhSf Hote C, — ^Ed. milton, as bolding a surnlar doctrine 

This philosopher is doubtless in a paradoxical form. See below, 

Peter Poirei John Sergeant is sub- toL li pp. 92, 124 . — ^Ed. 
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which an act of memory refers, is. only an illusion 
involved in our consciousness of the present, — that 
the unknown subject to which every phsenomenon of 
which we are conscious involves a reference, has no 
reality beyond this reference itself, — ^in short, that all 
our knowledge of mind or matter, is only a conscious- 
ness of various bundles of baseless appearances. This 
doctrine, as refusing a substantial reality to the phse- 
nomenal existence of which we are conscious, is called 
MMlism; and, consequently, philosopheis, as they 
affirm or deny the authority of consciousness in guar- 
anteeing a substratum or substance to the manifesta- 
tions of the ego and non-ego, are divided into Eealists 
or SubstantiaHsts, and into Nihilists or NonrSubstan- 
tialists. ^Of positive or dogmatic Nihilism there is no 
example in modem philosophy, for Oken’s deduction of 
the universe from the original nothing,® — ^the nothing 
being equivalent to the Absolute or God, — is only the 
paradoxical foundation of a system of realism ; and, in 
ancient philosophy, we know too little of the book of 
Gorgias the Sophist, entitled Ilepl tov /itj ovtos, ^ vepl 
^v<rem/ — Concerning Nature or the Non-Existent , — 
to be able to affirm whether it were maintained by 
him as a dogmatic and bona Jide doctrine. But as a 
sceptical conclusion from the premises of previous phi- 
losophers, we have an lUustnous example of Nihilism 
in Hume ; and the celebrated Fichte admits that the 
speculative principles of his own idealism would, un- 
less corrected by his practical, terminate in this result.’’' 

a Lehrhiieh der I^aturphihsopMe, Ifath.f vii. 65 .— Ed. 

§ SO-43, (ed. 1831). Tins work has y See a remarkable passage in the 
been^ translated for the Ray Society Bostimmnmg des M&mchm, p 174, 
by Talk. On Oken’s doctnne of Ni- (Werhe^ Toh li. p. 245), translated 
hiiism, see also Bismssfums, pp. 21, by Sir Hamilton, Meid^&Worlcs, 
22.— Eb. " • # p. 129 .— Id. 

iSt'SeO Sextus Empirieus, Adv 
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The Eealists or Substantialists, again, are divided lect. 

into Dualists, and into Unitarians or Monists, accord- ^ 

ing as they are, or are not, contented with the testi- 
mony of consciousness to the ultimate duplicity of sub- 
ject and object in perception. The Dualists, of whom 
we are now jfirst speaking, are distinguished from the 
Natural Dualists of whom we formerly spoke, in this, 

— ^that the latter establish the existence of the two 
worlds of mind and matter on the immediate know- 
ledge we possess of both series of phsenomena , — a 
knowledge of which consciousness assures us ; whereas 
the former, surrendering the veracity of consciousness 
to our immediate knowledge of material phsenomena, 
and, consequently, our immediate knowledge of the 
existence of matter, still endeavour, by various hypo- 
theses and reasonings, to maintain the existence of an 
unknown external world. As we denominate those 
who maintain a dualism as involved in the fact of 
consciousness. Natural Dualists ; so we may style those 
dualists who deny the evidence of consciousness to our 
immediate knowledge of aught beyond the sph^e of 
mind, Hypothetical Dualists or Gosmothetic Idealists. 

To the class of Gosmothetic Idealists, the great The majo- 
majority of modem philosophers are to be referred. dSi'pSL 
Denying an immediate or intuitive knowledge of the img 
external reality, whose existence they maintain, they, th^dises, 
of course, hold a doctrine of mediate or representative “vilS Z- 
perception; and, according to the various modifica- a® 
tions of that doctrine, they are again subdivided into presentation 
those who view, in the immediate object of perception, 
a representative entity present to the mind, but not a 
mere mental modification, and into those who hold 
that the immediate object is only a representetive mo- 
dificatioa of Ae mind itselfi It is. not alwa3rs easy to 
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determine to wldch. of these classes some philosophers 
belong. To the former, or class holding the cruder 
hypothesis of representation, certainly belong the 
followers of Democritus and Epicurus, those Aristo- 
telians who held the vulgar doctrine of species, (Aris- 
totle himself was probably a natural duahst“), and 
in recent times, among many others, Malebranche, 
Berkele^^, Clarke, Newton, Abraham Tucker, &c. To 
these is also, but problematically, to be referred Locke. 
To the second, or class holding the finer hypothesis of 
representation, belong, without any doubt, many of 
the Platonists, Leibnitz, Ajnauld, Crousaz, Condillac, 
E^t, &c. ; and to this class is also probably to be 
referred Descartes.^ 

The philosophical Unitarians or Monists, reject the 
testimony of consciousness to the ultimate duality of 
the subject and object in perception, but they arrive 
at the unity of these in different ways. Some admit 
the testimony of consciousness to the equipoise of the 
mental and material phaenomena, and do not attempt 
to reduce either mind to matter, or matter to mind. 
They reject, however, the evidence of consciousness to 
their antithesis in existence, and maintain that mind 
and matter are only phaenomenal modifications of the 
same common substance. This is the doctrine of Ab- 
solute Identity, — a doctrine of which the most illus- 
trious representatives among recent philosophers are 
ScheUing, Hegel, and Cousin, Others again deny the 
evidence of consciousness to the equipoise of the sub- 

a Ari&totle*s opimon is doubtful of all knowledge See Jieid's Works, 
In tbe De Amim, i. 5, be combats pp. 300, n. *, 886; also (completed 
the theory of Empedocles, that bke edition) p. 952 a, n. * ; and M. St 
is known by like, and appears as a Hilaire’s preface to bis tianslation of 
natural realist. But in the Mcoma- the De Aniim, p. xxii—ED. 
ckmn Bthws, vi. 1, be adopts tbe See the Author’s p. 

principle of similanty as tbe basis 57 et sesf.— Ed. 
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ject and object as co-ordinate and co-original elements ; mot’ 

and as iJie balance is inclined in favour of tbe one ^ 

relative or tbe other, two opposite schemes of psycho- 
logy are determined. If the subject be taken as the 
original and genetic, and the object evolved from it as 2. idealists; 
its product, the theory of Idealism is established. On 
the other hand, if the object be assumed as the ^riginal 
and genetic, and the subject evolved from it as its pro- 
duct, the theory of Materialism is established. 

In regard to these two opposite schemes of a one- HowapM- 
sided philosophy, I would at present make an observa- systmis 
tion to which it may be afterwards necessary to recur 
— viz., that a philosophical system is often prevented aSutT*** 
from falling into absolute idealism or absolute mate- LbsSaS ” 
rialism, and held in a kind of vacillating equilibrium, 
not in consequence of being based on the fact of con- 
sciousness, but from the circumstance that its mate- 
rialistic tendency in one opinion happens to be coun- 
teracted by its idealistic tendency in another; — ^two 
opposite errors, in short, co-operating to the same 
result as one truth. On this ground is to be ex- 
plained why the philosophy of Locke and Condillac 
did not more easily slide into materialism. Deriving 
our whole knowledge, mediately or immediately, from 
the senses, this philosophy seemed destined to be fairly 
analysed into a scheme of materialism ; but from this 
it was for a long time preserved, in consequence of 
involving a doctrine, which, on the other hand, if not 
counteracted, would have naturally carried it over 
into idealism. This was the doctrine of a representa- 
tive perception. The legitimate issue of such a doc- 
trine is now admitted on all hands, to be absolute 
idealism ; and the only ground on which it has been 
latterly thought possible to avoid this conclusion, — 
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an appeal to tlie natural belief of mankind in the 
existence of an external world, — ^is, as I showed you, 
incompetent to the hypothetical dualist or cosmothetic 
idealist. In his hands such an appeal is self-contra- 
dictory. For if this universal belief be fairly applied, 
it only proves the existence of an outer world by dis- 
proving the hypothesis of a representative perception. 

To recapitulate what I have now said : — ^The philo- 
sophical systems concerning the relation of mind 
and matter, are eo-extensive with the various possible 
modes in which the fact of the Duality of Conscious- 
ness may be accepted or refused. It may be accepted 
either wholly and without reserve, or it may not. 
The former alternative affords the class of Natural 
Eealists or Natural Dualists. 

Those, again, who do not accept the fact in its 
absolute integrity, are subdivided in various manners. 
They are, first of all, distinguished into Eealists or 
Substantialists, and into Nihilists, as they do, or do 
not, admit a subject, or subjects, to the two opposite 
series of phenomena which consciousness reveala The 
former class is again distributed into Hypothetical 
Dualists or Cosmothetic Idealists, and into Unitarians 
or Monists. 

The Hypothetical Dualists or Cosmothetic Idealists, 
are divided, according to their different theories of the 
representation in perception, into those who view in 
the object immediately perceived a tertiwm quid dif- 
ferent both from the external reality and from the 
conscious mind, and into those who identify this 
object with a modification of the mind itself. 

The Unitarians or Monists fall into two classes, as 
they do, or do not, preserve the equilibrium of sub- 
ject and object If, admitting the equilibrium of these. 
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they deny the reality of their opposition, the system leot. 

of Absolute Identity emerges, which carries thought =- 

and extension, mind and matter, up into modes of 
the same common substance. 

It would be turning aside from my present purpose, 
were I to attempt any articulate refutation of these 
various systems. What I have now in view is to 
exhibit to you how, the moment that the fact of con- 
sciousness in its absolute integrity is surrendered, 
philosophy at once falls from unity and truth into 
variety and error. In reality, by the very act of 
refusing any one datum of consciousness, philosophy 
invalidates the whole credibility of consciousness, and, 
consciousness ruined as an instrument, philosophy 
is extinct. Thus, the refusal of philosophers to accept 
the fact of the duali-ty of consciousness, is virtually an 
act of philosophical suicide. Their various systems 
are now only so many empty spectres, — so many 
enchanted corpses, which the first exorcism of the 
sceptic reduces to their natural nothingness. The 
mutual polemic of these systems is like the warfare of 
shadows; as the heroes in Valhalla, they hew each 
other into pieces, only in a twinkling to be reunited, 
and again to amuse themselves in other bloodless and 
indecisive contests.® 

Having now given you a general view of the various Hypotheses 
systems of philosophy, in their mutual relations, asre'^Xto™ 
founded on the great fact of the Duality of Conscious- mteKo^e^ 
ness, I proceed, in subordination to tMs fact, to give 
you a brief account of certain famous hypotheses 
which it is necessary for you to know, — ^h}’potheses 
proposed in solution of the problem of how inter- 

a This simile is taken from Kant, (edit 179 &).--Ed 
Kntik der reinm Yemunft^ p 784, 
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course of sul^tanees so opposite as mind and body 

could be aeeomplisbed. These hypotheses, of course, 

belong exclusively to the doctrine of Dualism, for in 
the Unitarian system the dfficulty is resolved by the 
annihilation of the opposition, and the reduction of 

Poor in the two substances to one. The hypotheses I allude 
to, are known under the names, 1°, Of the system of 
Assistance or of Occasional Causes ; 2°, Of the Pre- 
established Harmony; 8°, Of the Plastic Medium; 
and, 4°, Of Physical Influence. The first belongs to 
Descartes, De la Forge, Malebranche, and the Car- 
tesians in general ; the second to Leibnitz and Wolf, 
though not universally adopted by their school ; the 
third was an ancient opinion revived in modem times 
by Cudworth and Leclerc the fourth is the common 
doetiine of the Schoolmen, and though not explicitly 
enounced, that generally prevalent at present; — among 
modem philosophers, it has been expounded with great 
perspicuity by EuIot.^ We shall take these in their 
order. 

1 Occabion- The hypothesis of Divine Assistance or of Occa- 

al Caufccs, 

sional Causes, sets out from tlie apparent impossibi- 
lity involved in Dualism of any actual communication 
between a spiritual and a material substance, — ^that is, 
between extended and non-extended existences ; and 
it terminates in the assertion, that the Deity, on 
occasion of the affections of matter — of the motions 
in the bodily organism, excites in the mind corre- 
spondent thoughts and representations ; and, on occa- 
sion of thoughts or representations arising in the 

a Cudworth, Intellc<^ual System of edit. Erdmann, p. 429 . — Ed. 
th^UmvenCy'b, L c. m. §37 Leclerc, j8 Lettres d une Pnncesse ^AlU- 
Miblw£h^que Qlwfme, toI xi, p. 107 mayne^ part li let. 14, ed Cournot. 
et seq, &e also Leibnitz, C&imdim* — Ed, 

Urnis mr la Princi]^e de Yu, — Opera, 
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mind, that He, in like manner, produces tke corre- 
spondent movements in the Ixtdy. But more explicitly : 
— ^“Crod, according to the advocates of this scheme, 
governs the universe, and its constituent existences, 
by the laws according to which He has created them ; 
and as the world was origmally called into being by 
a mere fiat of the divine will, so it owes the continu- 
ance of its existence from moment to moment only 
to the unremitted perseverance of the same volition. 
Let the sustaining energy of the divine will cease but 
for an instant, and the universe lapses into nothing- 
ness. The existence of created things is thus exclu- 
sively maintained by a creation, as it were, incessantly 
renewed. God is, thus, the necessary cause of every 
modification of body, and of every modification of 
mind ; and His efficiency is sufficient to afford an ex- 
planation of the union and intercourse of extended 
and unextended substances. 

“ External objects determine certain movements in 
our bodily organs of sense, and these movements are, 
by the nerves and animal spirits, propagated to the 
brain. The brain does not act immediately and really 
upon the soul ; the soul has no direct cognisance of 
any modification of the brain ; this is impossible. It 
is God himself who, by a law which He has established 
when movements are determined in the brain, pro- 
duces analogous modifications in the conscious mind. 
In like manner, suppose the mind has a volition to 
move the arm ; this volition is, of itself, inefficacious ; 
but God, in virtue of the same law, causes the answer- 
ing motion in our limb. The body is not, therefore, 
the real cause of the mental modifications ; nor the 
mind the real cause of the bodily movements. Never- 
theless, as the soul would not be modified without the 


LECT. 

XTI. 
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antecedent changes in the body, nor the body moTed 
without the antecedent determination of the soul, — 
these changes and determinations are in a certain sort 
necessary. But this necessity is not absolute ; it is 
only hj-pothetical or conditional. The organic changes, 
and the mental determinations, are nothing but simple 
conditions, and not real causes ; in short, they are 
occasions, or occasional causes.”" This doctrine of 
Occasional Causes is called, likewise, the Hypothesis of 
Assistance, as supposing the immediate co-operation 
or intervention of the Deity. It is involved in the 
Cartesian theory, and, therefore, belongs to Descartes;^ 
but it was fully evolved by De la Forge,”^ Malebranche,® 
and other followers of Descartes. It may, however, 
be traced far higher. I find it first expheitly, and in 
all its extent, maintained in the commencement of the 
twelfth century by Algazel,* or Elgazali, of Bagdad, 
sumamed the Imaun of the "World ; — from him it 
passed to the schools of the West, and many of the 
most illustrious philosophers of the middle ages main- 
tained that God is the only real agent in the universe.^ 


a [Laromiguiere, Jkgom de Fhilo- 
sophiej tom. 11 p. 265-6 ] 

See Heidis Wwha, completed edi- 
tion, p. 961 b, n — Ed. 

7 [Tennemann {Geach. der Phil, 
vol, X. p. 313) denies that De la 
Forge is an advocate, far less the 
first articulate expositor, of the sys- 
tem of Occasional Causes; but erro- 
neously. See Traite de VPspiit de 
VHmmiey c, xvi , and Slgwart’s Xez6- 
niz'sche Lehre von der prasUibilirtm 
Earmoma, p 39 et seg,] 

3 Peeherche de la, YentS, lib vi. 
part u. c. 3 ; Entretiem mr la 
physique, Ent viL— Ed. 

€ In hxs Esstructm Philosophomm, 
now only known through the refuta- 
tion of it by Aveiroes, called De* 
siruf^w Destracttoms, preserved in 


a barbarous Latin translation, in the 
ninth volume of Aristotle’s Woiks, 
Yenice, 1550 A full account of this 
treatise is given in Tennemann’s 
GeseMchte der Phihsophie, vol. viii 
p. 387 et seq See also Degerando, 
Eistoire Cmnpar^e, vol iv. p 226 — 
Ed 

C [For a history of the doctrine of 
Occasional Causes before Descartes, 
see Syrbius, Institutmies Philosophic 
COB, (ed Jenae, 1726), p. 62, note] 
Averroes, ? c p. 66 “ Agens com- 

bustionis creavit nigredmem in stup- 
pa et combustionem in partibus ejus, 
et posuit earn combustam et cmerem, 
et est Dens gloriosus mediantibus 
angelis, ant immediate ” See Ten- 
nemann, I, c. p. 405 — Ed. 
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To this doctrine Dr Reid inclines/ and it is expressly lect. 
maintained by Mr Stewart.^ 

This hypothesis did not satisfy Leibnitz. “ He r6- 2 Pre-estab- 
proaches the Cartesians with converting the universe 
into a perpetual miracle, and of explaining the natural, 
by a supernatural, order. This would annihilate philo- 
sophy; for philosophy consists in the investigation 
and discovery of the second causes which produce the 
various phsenomena of the universe.'^' You degrade 
the Divinity, he subjoined ; — ^you make Him act like 
a watchmaker, who, having constructed a timepiece, 
would still be obliged himself to turn the hands, to 
make it mark the hours. A skilful mechanist would 
so frame his clock that it would go for a certain 
period without assistance or interposition. So when 
God created man. He disposed his organs and faculties 
in such a manner that they are able of themselves to 
execute their functions and maintain their activity 
from birth to death.” ® 

Leibnitz thought he had devised a more philosophi- 
cal scheme, in the hypothesis of the Pre-established or 
Predetermined Harmony, {Systema Harmonics Prm- 
stahilitoB velPrcsdetermiTiatcs). This hypothesis denies 
all real connection, not only between spiritual and 
material substances, but between substances in gene- 
ral ; and explains their apparent communion from a 
previously decreed coarrangement of the Supreme 
Being, in the following manner « God, before creat- 
ing souls and bodies, knew all these souls and bodies ; 

He knew also all possible souls and bodies.® Now, in 

a See W&rlcs^ pp 257, 527 .— Ed. —Ed. 

^ See OoU, Works, vol. ii, pp. 97, ^ [Laromiguxke, Le^mis, tom. ii 

476-9 j vol. XU. pp 230, 248, 389-91, p 256-7J Troisi^m^ Eclairci^&nient 
— ^Ed, Opera, ed Erdmann, p 134.— Ed. 

y Systems Wouveau dt la Nature, e Sysiime Nouveau de la Nature, 

§ 13. Opera, ed Erdmann, p 137. § 14 Thiodwee, § 62. These pas- 
Cf, Th^odicie, § 61. Opera, p 520. sages contain the substance of the 
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tHs infinite variety of possible souls and bodies, it 
was necessary that there should be souls whose series 
of perceptions and dete r minations would correspond 
to the series of movements which some of these pos- 
sible bodies would execute ; for in an infinite number 
of souls, and in an infinite number of bodies, there 
would be foimd aU possible combinations. Now, sup- 
pose that, out of a soul whose series of modifications 
corresponded exactly to the series of modifications 
which a certain body was destined to perform, and of 
this body whose successive movements were corre- 
spondent to the successive modifications of this soul, 
God should make a man, — ^it is evident, that between 
the two substances which constitute this man, there 
would subsist the most perfect harmony. It is, thus, 
no longer necessary to devise theories to account for 
the reciprocal intercourse of the material and the spir- 
itual substances. These have no communication, no 
mutual influence. The soul passes from one state, 
from one perception, to another, by virtue of its own 
nature. The body executes the series of its move- 
ments without any participation or interference of the 
soul in these. The soul and body are like two clocks 
accurately regulated, which point to the same hour 
and minute, although the spring which gives motion 
to the one is not the spring which gives motion to the 
other.® Thus the harmony which appears to combine 
the soul and body is, however, independent of any re- 
ciprocal action. This harmony was estabhshed before 
the creation of man ; and hence it is called the pre- 
established or predetermined harmony.’' ^ 

It is needless to attempt a refutation of this hypo- 

remarks in tke text, but not the edit. Erdmann, p 135 — ^Eb. 
words. — ^E b. 0 [Laromiguiire, Legons^ tom. ii. 
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thesis, whicli its author himself probably regarded more i ^c t. 
as a specimen of ingenuity than as a serious doctrine. 

The third hypothesis is that of the Plastic Medium s piasUc 

, , AMeoiuziL 

between soul and body. “This medium participates of 
the two natures; it is partly material, partly spiritual. 

As material, it can be acted on by the body; and as 
spiritual, it can act upon the miud. It is the mid- 
dle term of a continuous proportion. It is a bridge 
thrown over the abyss which separates matter from 
spirit. This hypothesis is too absurd for refutation ; 
it annihilates itself. Between an extended and unex- 
tended substance, there can be no middle existence ; 

[these being not simply different in degree, but contra- 
dictory.] If the medium be neither body nor soul, it 
is a chimera ; if it is at once body and soul, it is con- 
tradictory; or if, to avoid the contradiction, it is said 
to be, like us, the imion of soul and body, it is itself 
in want of a medium.” “ 

The fourth hypothesis is that of Physical Influence, a Physical 
{Injluxus Physicus). “ On this doctrine, external ob- 
jects affect our senses, and the organic motion they 
determine is communicated to the brain. The brain 
acts upon the soul, and the soul has an idea, — ^a per- 
ception. The mind thus possessed of a perception 
or idea, is affected for good or ill. If it suffers, it 
seeks to be relieved of pain. It acts in its turn upon 
the brain, in which it causes a movement in the ner- 
vous system; the nervous system causes a muscular 
motion in the limbs , — a motion directed to remove or 
avoid the object which occasions the sensation of pain, 

“ The brain is the seat of the soul, and, on this hypo- 
thecs, the soul has been compared to a spider seated 
iu the centre of its web. The . moment the least 
agitation is caused at the extremity of this web, the 

a [Laromigui^re, Lepons, tom. ii, p. 253-4.] 
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LECTi insect is advertised and put upon the watch. In like 

X¥I, . 

^ manner, the mind situated in the brain has a point 

on which all the nervous filaments converge ; it is in- 
formed of what passes at the different parts of the 
body; and forthwith it takes its measures accordingly. 
The body thus acts with a real efficiency on the mind, 
and the mind acts with a real efficiency upon the body. 
This action or influence being real, — physical, — ^in the 
comse of nature, — ^the body exerts a physical influence 
upon the soul, the soul a physical influence upon the 
body. 

“ This system is simple, but it affords us no help in 
explaining the mysterious union of an extended and 
an unextended substance. 

^ Tangere enim et tangi nisi corpus nulla potest res ’ a 

Nothing can touch and be touched but what is ex- 
tended ; and if the soul be unextended, it can have 
no connection by touch with the body, and the physi- 
cal influence is inconceivable or contradictory.”^ 

Sto "r* consider these hypotheses in relation to their 

the»hy. historical manifestation, — the doctrine of Physical 

potheses ^ . 

Phwicai Influence would stand firat ; for this doctrine, which 

i.Qnuen.cey 

fira*- was only formally developed into system by the later 
Peripatetics, was that prevalent in the earlier schools 
of Greece. The Aristotelians, who held that the soul 
was the substantial form, — the vital principle, of the 
body, that the soul was all in the whole and all in 
every part of the body, naturally allowed a reciprocal 
influence of these. By influence, (in Latin injlvimi), 
you are to understand the relation of a cause to its 
effect ; and the term, now adopted into every vulgar 
language of Europej was brought into use principally 

a Lucretius, i 305 — ^Ei>. p. 251-3.] 

^ [Laromigaike, Legom, tom li 
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Bj the authority of Suarez, a Spanish Jesuit, who lect. 

flouridied at the close of the sisteenth aud beginning 1 

of the seventeenth centuries, and one of the most 
illustrious metaphysicians of modem times. By him 
a cause is defined, Prin<dpium per se injlmns esse in 
aUndJ^ This definition, however, and the use of the 
metaphysical term inflvsnce, (for it is nothing more), 
are not, as is supposed, original with him. They are 
to he found in the pseudo-Aristotehc treatise De 
Gauds. This is a translation from the Arabic, but 
a trandation made many centuries before Suarez.^ 

But this by the way. 

The second h^othesis in chronological order 
that of the Plastic Medium It is to be traced to seconi ’ 
Plato. That philosopher, in illustratiag the relation 
of the two constituents of man, says that the soul is 
in the body like a sailor in a ship ; that the soul em- 
ploys the body as its instrument; but that the energy, 
or life and sense of the body, is the manifestation of 
a different substance, — of a substance which holds a 
kind of intermediate existence between mind and 
matter. This conjecture, which Plato only obscurely 
hinted at, was elaborated with peculiar partiality by 
his followers of the Alexandrian school, and, in their 
psychology, the o^os, or vehicle of the soul, — ^the me- 
dium through which it is united to the body, — ^is 
a prominent element and distinctive principle.'^' To 

a Ikspi^ationeB Metaphymm, Bisp. in substance from Prop. I.— Ed. 
xii., § ii. 4 . — Ed. 7 Tbe passage referred to m Plato 

j8 The Ltbdlm ds €mm is printed is probably Tvmjomz, p. 69 Of 
in a Latin version made from a He- 7r€^a\a0£vTes ^vxvs 

brew one, in the seventh volume of aBavcerov^ rh fier^ rovro SvniThy a-Sofia 
the Latm edition of Aristotle’s Works, ahry ‘jr€pier6pv€vo'ay 
Yenice, 1550, f 144» It has been tr&pM ^Sotray ic.r.A. This passage, as 
attributed to Aristotle, to Avempace, well as the simile of the chaiiot in 
to Alfarabi, and to Proclus. The the PhcedruSy p 246, were interpreted 
above definition does not occur in it in this sense by the late^ Platonists. 
verbatim, though it may be gathered See Eicinu^ Thmlogia Platonka^ lib. 
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Occasional 

Causes, 

third. 


this opinion St Austin,® among other Christian fathers, 
was inclined, and, in modern times, it has been re- 
vived and modified by Gassendi,^ Cudworth,''' and 
Le Clerc.® 

Descartes agrees with the Platonists in opposition 
to the Aristotelians, that the soul is not the substan- 
tial form of the body, but is connected with it only 
at a single point in the brain, — ^viz. the pineal gland. 
The pineal gland, he supposes, is the central point at 
which the organic movements of the body terminate, 
when conveying to the mind the deteiminations to 
voluntary motion.® But Descartes did not allow, 
like the Platonists, any intermediate or connecting 
substance. The nature of the connection he himself 
does not very explicitly state ; — ^but his disciples have 
evolved the hypothesis, already explained, of Occa- 
sional Causes, in which God is the connecting prin- 
ciple, — an hypothesis at least implicitly contained in 
his philosophy.^ 

Finally, Leibnitz and Wolf agree with the Carte- 


xviii c 4 : “Ex quo sequitur ration- 
ales auimas tanquam medias tales esse 
debere, ut Tirtute quidem semper 
separabxles smt, .... acta autem 
smt semper conjunctae, quia familiare 
corpus uanciscuntur ex mthere, quod 
serFaut per immortalitatem propriam 
immortale, quod Plato currum turn 
deonim turn animarum vocat m Phaj- 
dro, vebiculum in Timseo ” The ship 
is more definitely expressed by Maxi- 
mus Tynus, Dm xl. e (leferred to by 
Stallbaum, on the Timmus, I, c ) ; 

Kol rhv ev T? BaXdrr^ •Khjovv^ 
%vBa 6 fjXv Kvfiepjf^rrts &px^h 
^ dk yctvs dpx^’nu, 

Cf. also Produs, Inst, 
Theol , c. 20$ etseq, > Cudworth, iTiteU 
iectml System, b. i c. v. § 8. Platner, 
PkH, Aphonsmm^ i. p. 627 . — ^Ed. 
a Bt Augustin seems to have adopt- 


ed the ancient and Platonic dogma 
that matter {pKri) is incorporeal (a<refi- 
jLtaros), He regarded matter as “ qmd- 
dam inter fonnatum et nihil, nec 
formatum nec nihil, informe prope 
nihil ” Confess , lib. xii c. 6 — Ed 
)8 Gassendi, in his Physical divides 
the human soul into two parts, the 
one lational and incorporeal, the 
other corporeal, including the nutri- 
tive and sensitive faculties. The 
latter he regards as the medium of 
connection between the rational soul 
and the body. See Opera, vol. ii. p. 
256 (ed. 1668 ).~Ed. 

7 See above, p. 300, note a. — E d. 

8 See above, p. 300, note a. — E d. 
e De Pass, An,, art. 31, 32 ; De 

Bimine, art. 63. Cf. Peids Works, 
(comph ed.), pp.'234, n.*, 962 b.— Ed 
C See above, p. 302, note A — ^Ed. 
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sians, that there is no real, but only an apparent in- mct. 

tercourse between mind and body. To ezplam this ^ 

apparent intercourse, they do not, however, resort to 
the continual assistance or interposition of the Deity, 
but have recourse to the supposition of a harmony be- 
tween mind and body, established before the creation 
of either.® 

All these theories are unphilosophical, because they These by- 
all attempt to estabhsh something beyond the sphere pShSfphi* 
of observation, and, consequently, beyond the sphere 
of genuine philosophy ; and because they are either, 
like the Cartesian and Leibnitian theories, contradic- 
tions of the fact of consciousness; or, like the two 
other hypotheses, at variance with the facts which 
they suppose. What St Austin so admirably says of 
the substance, either of mind or of body, — “Mate- 
riam spiritumque cognoscendo ignorari et ignorando 
eognosei,"'® — I would exhort you to adopt as your 
opinion in regard to the union of these two existences. 

In short, in the words of Pascal,'’' “Man is to him- 
self the mightiest prodigy of nature ; for he is unable 
to conceive what is body, still less what is mind, but 
least of aU is he able to conceive how a body can be 
united to a mind ; yet this is his proper being.” A 
contented ignorance is, indeed, wiser than a presump- 
tuous knowledge; but this is a lesson which seems 
the last that philosophers are willing to learn. In 
the words of one of the acutest of modern thinkers® — 

“ Magna immo maxima pars sapientise est, quaedam 
sequo animo neseire velle.” 

a [On tliese hypotheses in general, 7 P&m€u, partie i art, tL, 26. 
j^j^|^^edler*s v. JSeele, p. 1098 Vol. ii. p. 74, edit Faugfere. — E d. 

ei seq ] $ Julms Caesar Sealiger. The pas- 

^ €mfm , lib. xii c 5. See ante^ sage is quoted more correctly in the 
p. 139 —Ed Author’s Ductmicnis, p 640 — Ed. 
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LECTUEE Xm 

COKSCIOTJSNESS, — GBNEKAl PH^OMEKA, — ^AJBE WE 
ALWAYS OONSOIOtrSLY ACTIVE? 

LECT. The second General Fact of Consciousness wMcli we 
..5!^' .. shall consider, and out of which several questions of 
great interest arise, is the fact, or correlative facts, of 
the Activity and Passivity of Mind. 

No pnre There is no pure activily, no pure passivity in 
creation. All things in the universe of nature are 
creation. j.ecipj.Qga]jy {jj ^ g^ate of continual action and counter- 
action ; they are always active and passive at once. 
God alone must he thought of as a being active with- 
out any mixture of passivity, as His activity is sub- 
jected to no limitation. But precisely because it is 
unlimited, is it for us wholly incomprehensible. 
Acti^^and Activity and passivity are not, therefore, in the 
manifestations of mind, distinct and independent phse- 
S^^v^nomena. This is a great, though a common, error, 
ffidnl* They are always conjoined. There is no operation of 
mind which is purely active; no affection which is 
purely passive. In every mental modification, action 
and passion are the two necessary elements or factors 
of which it is composed. But though both are always 
present, each is not, however, always present in equal 
quantify. Sometimes the one constituent preponde- 
rates, sometimes the other; and it is from the pre- 
ponderance of the active element in some modifica- 
tions, of the passive element in others, that we dis- 
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tinguish these modifications by different names, and 

consider them as activities or passivities according as 

they approiimate to one or other of the two faetois. 

Thus faculty, operation, energy, are words that we 
employ to designate the manifestations in which 
activity is predominant. Faculty denotes an active 
power; action, operation, energy, denote its present 
exertion. On the other hand, capacity expresses a 
passive power ; affection, passion, express a present 
suffering. The terms mode, modification, state, may 
be used indifferently to signify both phaenomena; 
but it must be acknowledged that these, especially 
the word staie, are now closely associated with the 
passivity of mind, which they, therefore, tend rather 
to suggest. The passivity of mind is expressed by 
another term, receptivity; for passivity is only the 
condition, the necessary antecedent of activity, — only 
the property possessed by the mi n d of standing in 
rdation to certain foreign causes, — of receiving from 
them impressions, determinations to act. 

It is to be observed, that we are never directly con- We are 
scions of passivity. Consciousness only commences 
with, is only cognisant of, the reaction consequent 
upon the foreign determination to act, and this re- 
action is not itself passive. In so far, therefore, as 
we are conscious, we are active ; whether there may 
be a mental activity of which we are not conscious, is 
another question." 

There are certain arduous problems connected with 
the activity of mind, which will be more appropriately • 
•considered in a subsequent part of the course, when 
we come to speak of the Inferences from the Phseno- 
menology of Mind, or of Metaphysics Proper. At 
present, I shall only treat of those questions which 

a See Wow, Lect xviii. p. 838 . — ^Eb. 
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LECT. are eoaversant qibout immediate phseriomeiia of 

^ acti-vity. Of these, the first that I shall consider is one 

The nes Considerable interest, and which, though variously 
we'^1^5 ^7 different philosophers, does not seem 

to lie beyond the sphere of ob^rvation. I allude to the 
n^.' question. Whether we are always consciously active ? 
i^piish- It is evident that this question is not convertible 
tTOM question. Have we always a memory of our 

consciousness? — for the latter problem must be at 
once answered in the negative. It is also evident, that 
we must exclude the consideration of those states in 
which the mind is apparently without consciousness, 
but in regard to which, in reality, we can obtain no 
information from experiment Concerning these we 
must be contented to remain in ignorance; at least 
only to extend to them the analogical conclusions 
which our observations on those within the sphere of 
experiment wanrant us inferring. Our question, as 
one of possible solution, must, therefore, be limited to 
the states of sleep and somnambulism, to the exclusion 
of those states of insensibility which we cannot ter- 
minate suddenly at will. It is hardly necessary to 
observe, that with the nature of sleep and somnam- 
bulism as psychological phenomena, we have at pre- 
sent nothing to do ; our consideration is now strictly 
limited to the inquiry. Whether the mind, in as far as 
we can make it matter of observation, is always in a 
TteMmMit state of conscious activity. The general problem in 
tion by pii- regard to the ceaseless activity of the rmnd has been 

losophei^. . - - 

one agitated from very ancient times, but it has also 
been one on which philosophers have pronounced less 
1^1“^ on grounds of experience than of theory. Plato and 
nuts. the Platonists were imanimous in TOaintaining the 
continual energy of intellect. The opinion of Aris- 
totle appears doubtful, and passages may be quoted 
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from Ms works in favour of either alternative. The lect. 

Aristotelians, in general, were Opposed, but a consider- 

able number were favourable, to the Platonic doctrine, 

This doctrine was adopted by Cicero and St Augustin. 

“ Nunquam animus,” sayg the former, “ cogifcatione et 
motu vaeAus esse potest.” “ “ Ad quid menti,” says ‘‘“• 

the latter, "praeeeptum est, ut se ipsam cognoseat, 
nisi ut semper vivat, et semper sit in actu.” ^ The 
question, however, obtained its principal importance 
in the philosophy of Descartes. That philosopher Descartes, 
made the essence, the very existence, of the soul to 
consist in actual thought, ''' under wMch he included 
even the desires and feelings ; and thought he defined 
all of wMch we are conscious.® The assertion, there- 
fore, of Descartes, that the mind always thinks, is, in 
his employment of language, tantamount to the asser- 
tion that the mind is always conscious. 

That the mind is always conscious, though a funda- 
mental position of the Cartesian doctrine, was rather 
assumed, than proved by an appeal to fact and experi- 
ence. All is theoretical in Descartes ,* aU is theoreti- 
cal in his disciples. Even Malebranche assumes our Male- 
consciousness m sleep, and explains our oblivion only 
by a mechanical hypothesis.* It was, therefore, easy 
for Locke to deny the truth of the Cartesian opinion, Locke. 

a De Dimnationet ii 62 ; “ cogitet, et secundum naturam suam 

ram earn dico, qua nunquam animus viTat ” But m the JDe Amma et ejus 
insistens, agitatimie et motu esse va- Orvgine, lib. ir. c, vl § 7, — Opera, t. 
cuus potest ” — Ed. x. p. 391, (edit Benedict ), occurs the 

jS Eugenios, IfvxoKoyia, p. 129. — following explicit statement . “Sicut 
[Book lu. of his 'Xroix^ux, r^s Mfra- motus non cessat in corde, unde se 
(^vcrttc^s, (edit 1805). The reference pulsus diffundit usquequaque ven- 
m Eugenios is to De Tnmtate, lib. x, arum, ita non quiescimus aliquid co- 
c. V., where a passage occurs, resem- gitando versare.”— Ed.] 
bling in words the one quoted in the y Prindpia, pars i. § 63 . — ^Ed 

text, but hardly supporting the doc- 5 Prindpia, pars i § 9. Cf. Peid^s 

trine in question. It is as follows IFbp.t»,(compl,ed.), p.961a,n ^ — Ed. 

" Ut quid ergo eipraiceptum est, utse e Mecherche de la Vertte, liv. in, 
ipsam cognoseat ? Credo nt se ipsam eh. 2 .--Ed. 
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Locke’s 
argument 
for the 
negati\e. 


and to give a strong semblance o£ probability to bis 
own dociarine by its apparent confonnify with the 
pbsenomena. 03nitting a good deal of wbat is either 
irrelevant to the general question, or wbat is now 
admitted to be false, as founded on bm erroneous doc- 
trine of personal identity, tbe following is tbe sum of 
Locke’s argument upon tbe point. “ It is an opinion,” 
be says,® “ that the soul always thinks, and that it 
has the actual perception of ideas in itself constantly, 
as long as it exists ; and that actual th inkin g- is as 
inseparable from the soul, as actual extension is from 
the body ; which, if true, to inquire after the begin- 
ning of a man’s ideas, is the same as to inquire after 
the beginning of his soul. For by this account, soul 
and its ideas, as body and its extension, wiE begin to 
exist both at the same time. 

“ But whether the soul be supposed to exist ante- 
cedent to, or coeval with, or some time after, the first 
rudiments, or organisation, or the beginnings of life in 
the body, I leave to be disputed by those who have 
better thought of that matter. I confess myself to 
have one of those dull souls that doth not perceive 
itself always to contemplate ideas ; nor can conceive 
it any more necessary for the soul always to think 
than for the body always to move : the perception of 
ideas being (as I conceive) to the soul, what motion 
is to the body ; not its essence, but one of its opera- 
tions. And, therefore, though thinking be supposed 
ever so much the proper action of the soul, yet it is 
not necessary to suppose that it should be always 
thinking, always in action. That perhaps is the privi- 
lege of the infinite Author and Preserver of things, 
who never slumbers nor sleeps ; but is not competent 
to any finite being, at least not to the soul of man. 

a l?ook ii chap. L §§ 9, 10, 14 et seq. 
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"We know certainly by experience that we sometimes 
think, and thence draw this infallible consequence, 
that there is something in ns that has a power to 
think : but whether that substance perpetually thinks 
or no, we can be no further assured than experience 
informs us. For to say that actual thinking is es- 
sential to the soul and inseparable from it, is to beg 
what is in question, and not to prove it by reason ; 
which is necessary to be done if it be not a self- 
evident proposition. But whether this, ‘ that the soul 
always thinks,’ be a self-evident proposition, that 
everybody assents to at first hearing, I appeal to 
mankind. It is doubted whether I thought all last 
night or no; the question being about a matter of 
fact, it is begging it to bring as a proof for it an 
hjqwthesis which is the veiy thing in dispute ; by 
which way one may prove anything ; and it is but 
supposing that aU watches, whilst the balance beats, 
think ; and it is sufficiently proved, and past doubt, 
that my watch thought all last night. But he that 
would not deceive himself, ought to build his hypo- 
thesis on matter of fact, and make it out by sensible 
experience, and not presume on matter of fact, be- 
cause of his hypothesis ; that is, because he supposes 
it to be so ; which way of proving amormts to thi^ 
that I must necessarily think all last night because 
another supposes I always think, though I myself 
cannot perceive that I always do so.” . . . . “ It will 
perhaps be said that ‘the soul thinks even in the 
soundest sleep, but the memory retains it not’ That 
the soul in a sleeping man should be this moment 
busy a-thinking, and the next moment in a waking 
man not remember nor be able to recollect one jot of 
all those thoughts, is very hard to be conceived, and- 
would need some better proof than bare assertion to 
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make it be believed. For who can, witbont any more 
ado but being barely told so, imagine that the greatest 
part of men do, 'during all their lives for several hours 
every day, think of something which, if they were 
asked even in the middle of these thoughts, they could 
remember nothing at all of ? Most men, I think, pass 
a great part of their sleep -without dreaming. I once 
knew a man that was bred a scholar and had no bad 
memorj’-, who told me he had never dreamed in his life 
till he had that fever he was then newly recovered of, 
which was about the five or six and twentieth year 
of his age. I suppose the world affords more such 
instances ; at least every one’s acquaintance will fur- 
nish him with examples enough of such as pass most 
of their nights without dreaming.” .... And again, 
“ If they say that a man is always conscious to 
himseH of thinking ; I ask how they know it ? ‘ Con- 
sciousness is the perception of what passes in a man’s 
own mind. Can another man perceive that I am con- 
scious of anything, when I perceive it not myself? 
No man’s knowledge here can go beyond liis experi- 
ence. Wake a man out of a sound sleep, and ask him 
what he was that moment thinkmg on. K he himself 
be conscious of nothmg he then thought on, he must 
be a notable diviner of thoughts that can assure him 
that he was thinking ; may he not with more reason 
assure him he was not asleep ? This is something be- 
yond philosophy ; and it cannot be less than revela- 
tion that discovers to another thoughts in my mind 
when I can find none there myself ; and they must 
needs have a penetrating sight who can certainly see 
what I think when I cannot perceive it myself, and 
when I declare that I do not. This some may t,bink 
to be a step beyond the Eosicrucians, it being easier 
to make one’s self invisible to others, than to make 
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anotlier’s thouslits visible to one wMch are not visible lect. 

^ . 5VII 

to himself. But it is but defining the soul to be ‘a 

substance that always thinks/ and the business is 
done. If such definition be of any authority, I know 
not what it can serve for, but to make many men 
suspect that they have no souls at all, since they find 
a good part of their lives pass away without thinking. 

For no definitions that I know, no suppositions of any 
sect, are of force enough to destroy constant expen- 
ence; and perhaps it is the affectation of knowing 
beyond what we perceive that makes so much useless 
dispute and noise in the world.” 

This decision of Locke was rejected by Leibnitz in Lockes 
the Netv Essays on the Human Understanding^ the |osed bv 

end the Essay, under the same title, of the English 
philosopher. He observes, in reply to the supposition 
that continual consciousness is an attribute of Him 
‘ who neither slumbereth nor sleepeth,’ “ that this af- 
fords no inference that in sleep we are wholly without 
perception.” To the remark, “that it is diffietdt to 
conceive, that a being can think and not be conscious 
of thought^” he replies, “ that in this lies the whole 
knot and difficulty of the matter. But this is not in- 
soluble.” “ We must observe,” he says, “ that we think 
of a multitude of things at once, but take heed only 
of those thoughts that are the more prominent. Nor 
could it be otherwise. For were we to take heed of 
everything, it would be necessary to attend to an infin- 
ity of matters at the same moment, all of which make 
an effectual impression on the senses. Nay, I assert 
that there remains always something of all our past 
thoughts, — ^that none is ever entirely effaced. Now, 
when we sleep without dreaming, and when stunned 

a Liv. ii. cli 1, — 


great work in which he canvassed from beginning to 
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1- an infinity of small confused perceptions.” And again 

he remarks : “ That even when we sleep without dream- 
ing, there is always some feeble perception. The act 
of awakening, indeed, shows this : and the more easily 
we axe aroused, the clearer is the perception we have 
of what passes without, although this perception is 
not always strong enough to cause us to awake.” 

Now, in all this it wiU be observed, that Leibnitz 
does not precisely answer the question we have 
mooted. He maintains that the mind is never with- 
out perceptions, but, as he holds that perceptions exist 
without consciousness, he cannot, though he opposes 
Locke, be considered as affirming that the mind is 
never without consciousness during sleep, — ^in short. 
Wolf. does always dream. The doctrine of Wolf on this 
point is the same with that of his master,® though the 
Nouveaux JSssais of Leibnitz were not published till 
long after the death of Wolf. 

Kant. But if Leibnitz cannot be adduced as categorically 
asserting that there is no sleep without its dream, 
this caimot be said of Kant That great thinker dis- 
tinctly maintains that we always dream when asleep ; 
that to cease to dream would be to cease to live ; and 
that those who fancy they have not dreamt have only 
forgotten their dream.^ This is all that the manual 
of Anthropology, published by himself, contains upon 
the question ; but in a manuscript in my possession, 
which bears to be a work of Kant, but is probably 
only a compilation from notes taken at his lectures 
on Anthropology, it is further stated that we can 
dream more in a minute than we can act during a 
day, and that the great rapidity of the train of 

aFjsytMhgta Mationalis, § 59. — Ed. jS Anthro^^dlogu, §§ 30, 36. —Ed. 
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tlioT^lit in sleep, is one of the principal causes "why 

■we do not always recollect what we dream.® He else- 

where also observes that the cessation of a force to 
act, is tantamount to its cessation to be. 

Though the determination of this question is one 
that seems not extremely difficult, we find it dealt with ^ piu- 
by philosophers, on the one side and the other, rather 
by hypothesis than by experiment ; at least, we have, 
with one partial exception, which I am soon to quote 
to you, no observations sufficiently accurate and de- 
tailed to warrant us in establishing more than a very 
doubtful conclusion. I have myself at different times Concision 
turned my attention to the point, and, as far as my TimentB^ 
observations go, they certaidy tend to prove that, the Au^or 
durmg sleep, the mind is never either inactive or 
wholly unconscious of its activity. As to the objec-ixwke'sas- 
tion of Locke and others, that, as we have often no S^con^ 
recollection of dreaming, we have, therefore, never and the re- 
dreamt, it is sufficient to say that the assumption in of conscious- 
this argument, — ^that consciousness, and the recollee- c^m%ie, 
tion of consciousness, are convertible, — ^is disproved in by^™L- 
the most emphatic manner by experience. You have soninam- 
all heard of the phgenomenon of somnambulism. In 
•fids remarkable state, the various mental faculties 
are usually in a higher degree of power than in the 
natural The patient has recollections of what he has 
wholly forgotten. He speaks languages of which, 
when awake, he remembers not a word. If he use a 
vulgar dialect when out of this state, in it he em- 
ploys only a correct and elegant phraseology. The 
imagination, the sense of propriety, and the faculty of 


a The substance of this passage is by Starke in 18S1, from Kant’s Lee- 
published in the MenschenkuTide oder tures. See p. 164 . — Ed 
Fhilosophiscke Aiithropologis, edited 
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LECT. reasoning, are all in general exalted.® The bodily 

^ powers axe in high activity, and under the complete 

control o£ the will; and, it is well known, persons in 
this state have frequently performed feats, of which, 
when out of it, they would not even have imagined 
the possibility. And what is even more remarkable, 
the difference of the faculties in the two states seems 
not confined merely to a difference in degree. For it 
happens, for example, that a person who has no ear 
for music when awake, shall in his somnambulic crisis, 
sing with the utmost correctness and with full enjoy- 
ment of his performance. Under this affection per- 
sons sometimes live half their lifetime, alternating 
between the normal and the abnormal states, and per- 
forming the ordinary functions of life indifferently in 
both, with this distinction, that if the patient be dull 
and doltish when he is said to be awake, he is com- 
paratively alert and intelligent when nominally asleep. 
I am in possession of three works, written during the 
crisis by three different somnambulists.^ Now it is 
evident that consciousness, and an exalted conscious- 
ness, must be allowed in somnambulism. This cannot 
Conscious- possibly be denied, — ^but mark what follows. It is 
ox?t memory the peculiarity of somnambulism, — ^it is the differential 
quality by which that state is contradistinguished 
from the state of dreaming, that we have no recol- 
lection, when we awake, of what has occurred during 
its continuance. Consciousness is thus cut in two; 
memory does not connect the tram of consciousness 
in the one state with the train of consciousness in the 
other. When the patient again relapses into the state 


a For some interesting illnstni- sect iv, § 2 , — ^Eb. 
tions of this state^ ,s€e Abercrombie, /3 Of these works we have failed to 
On, the InteUectual i*ower$^ part iii. discover any trace. — ^E d. 
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of somnambulism, he again remembers all that had lect. 

occurred during every former alternative of that state; ^ 

but he not only remembers this, he recalls also the 
events of his normal existence: so that, -whereas the 
patient in his somnambulic crisis, has a memory of 
his whole life, in his waking intervals he has a me^ 
mory only of half his life. 

At the time of Locke, the phsenomena of somnam- Dreaming 
bulism had been very little studied; nay, so great isHlout 
the ignorance that prevails in this country in regard 
to its nature even now, that you -will find this, its dis- 
tinctive character, wholly unnoticed in the best works 
upon the subject.® But this distinction, you observe, 
is incompetent always to discriminate the states of 
dreaming and somnambulism. It may be true that 
if we recollect our visions during sleep, this recollec- 
tion excludes somnambulism, but the want of memory 
by no means proves that the -visions we are known by 
others -to have had, were not co mm on dreams. The 
phsenomena, indeed, do not always enable us to dis- 
criminate the two states. Somnambulism may exist 
in many different degrees; the sleep-walking from 
which it takes its name is only one of its higher phae- 
nomena, and one comparatively rare. In general, the 
subject of this affection does not leave his bed, and 
it is then frequently impossible- to say whether the 
manifestations exhibited, are the phsenomena of som- 
nambulism or of dreaming. Talking during sleep, for 
example, may be a symptom of either, and it is often 
only from our general knowledge of the habits and 
predispositions of the sleeper, -that we axe warranted 
in'referriag this effect to the one and not to the other 

ff TMs deficiency lias been ably Principles of Pbirmn Physiology, § 
supplied by Dr Carpenter, See Ms 827, (4th edition).— Ed. 
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^ evidence to prove tliat forgetfulness is not a decisive 

criterion of somnarabulism. Persons whom there is 
no reason to suspect of this affection, often manifest' 
during sleep the strongest indications of dreaming, 
and yet, when they awaken in the morning, retainf no 
memory of what they may have done or said during 
the night Locke’s argumeni^ that because we do not 
always remember our consciousness during sleep, we 
have not, therefore, been always conscious, is thus, on 
the ground of fact and analogy, disproved. 

Hat the But this is not alL We can not only show that 
mains con^ the fact of the mind remaining conscious during sleep 
mgrii” is possible, is even probable, we can also show, by an 
by articulate experience, that this actually occurs. The 

neuce. following observatious are the result of my personal 

experience, and similar experiments every one of you 
is competent to institute for himself. 

Results of ^ In the first place, when we compose ourselves to 

pCT8o^*ex- rest, we do not always fall at once asleep, but remain 
penence ^ ^ State of incipient slumber, — ^in a state 

intermediate between sleep and waking. Now, if we 
are gently roused from this transition-state, we find 
ourselves conscious of being in tbe commencement of 
a dream ; we find ourselves occupied with a train of 
thought, and this train we are stDl able to follow out 
to a point when it connects itself with certain actual 
perceptions. We can still trace imagination to sense, 
and show how, departing from the last sensible' im- 
pressions of real objects, the fancy proceeds in its work 
of distorting, falsifying, and perplexing these, in order 
to construct out of their ruins its own grotesque 
edifices. 

In the second place, I have always observed, that 
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when suddenly .awakenM during sleep, (and to ascer- 
tain the fact I have caused myself to be roused at dif- 
ferent seasons of the night), I have always been able 
to observe that I was in the middle of a dream. The 
recollection of this dream was not always equally 
vivid. On some occasions, I was able to trace it back 
until the train was gradually lost at a remote dis- 
tance ; on others, I was hardly aware of more than 
one or two of the latter links of the chain ; and, some- 
times, was scarcely certain of more than the fact, that 
I was not awakened from an unconscious state. Why 
we should not always be able to recollect our dreams, 
it is not difficult to explain. In our waking and our 
sleeping states, we are placed in two worlds of thought, 
not only different but contrasted, and contrasted both 
in the character and in the intensity of their represen- 
tations. When snatched suddenly from the twilight 
of our sleeping imaginations, and placed in the meri- 
dian lustre of our waking perceptions, the necessary 
effect of the transition is at once to eclipse or obliterate 
the traces of our dreams. The act itself also of rous- 
ing us from sleep, by abruptly interrupting the cur- 
rent of our thoughts, throws us into confusion, disqua- 
lifies us for a time from recollection, and before we 
have recovered from our consternation, what we could 
at first have easily discerned is fled or flying. 

A sudden and violent is, however, in one respect, 
more favourable than a gradual and spontaneous wak- 
ening to the observation of the pheenomena of sleep. 
For in the former ease, the images presented are fresh 
and prominent ; while in the latter, before our atten- 
tion is applied, the objects of observation have with- 
drawn darkling into the background of the soul. We 
may, therefore, I ihink, assert, in general, that whether 
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^ Something similar, indeed, to the rapid oblmon of 

our sleeping consciousness, happens to us occasionally 
even when awake. When our mind is not intently 
occupied with any subject, or more frequently when 
fatigued, a thought suggests itself. We turn it lazily 
over and fix our eyes in vacancy ; interrupted by the 
question what we axe thinking of, we attempt to 
answer, but the thought is gone; we cannot recall it, 
and say that we were thinking of nothing. “ 

GeBeraj The observations I have hitherto made tend only 
fromS to establish the fact, that the mind is never wholly in- 
active, and that we are never whoUy unconscious of 
its activily. Of the degree and character of that acti- 
vity, I at present say nothing; this may form the sub- 
ject of our future consideration. But in confirmation 
of the opinion I have now hazarded, and in proof of 
something more even than I have ventured to main- 
tain, I have great pleasure in quoting to you the sub- 
stance of a very remarkable essay on sleep by one of 
the most distinguished of the philosophers of France, — 
jouffroy living when the extract was made, but now unfortu- 
nately lost to the science of mind which he cultivated 
Author's * with most distinguished success. — I refer toM. Jouflfioy, 
who, along with M. Royer CoUard, was at the head of 
the pure school of Scottish Philosophy in France.^ 
Thommd “I havc ucver well understood those who admit 
that in sleep the mind is dormant When we dream, 
asleep. we are assuredly asleep, and assuredly also our mind 
is not asleep, because it thinks ; it is, therefore, mani- 
fest, that the mind frequently wakes when the senses 
are in slumber. But this does not prove that it never 

a Cf. Kant, An&ropologie, § 30, ei S MSlavges, p. 818, [p 290, second 

1838, (§ 28, ed. 1810).— Ed. ediUon.— Ed ] 
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sleeps along with them. To sleep is for the mind not lect . 

to dream; and it is impossible to establish the fact, ^ 

that there are in sleep moments in which the mind 
does not dream. To hare no recollection of our dreams, 
does not proTe that we have not dreamt ; for it can 
be often proved that we have dreamt, although the 
dream has left no trace on our memory, 

“ The fact, then, that the mind sometimes wakes ProbaWe 
while the senses are asleep, is thus established; whereas mindia* 
the fact, that it sometimes sleeps along with them, is 
not; the probabilily, therefore, is, that it wakes always. 

It would require contradictory facts to destroy the 
force of this induction, which, on the contrary, every 
fact seems to confirm. I shall proceed to analyse 
some of these which appear to me curious and striking. 

They manifestly imply this conclusion, that the mind, 
during sleep, is not in a peculiar state, but that its 
activity is carried on precisely as when awake. 

“ When an inhabitant of the province comes to Paris, indactwn 
his sleep is at first disturbed, and continually broken, 
by the noise of the carriages passing under his window. 

He soon, however, becomes accustomed to the turmoil, 
and ends by sleepiug at Paris as he slept in his village. 

“ The noise, however, remains the same, and makes 
an equal impression on his senses ; how comes it that 
this noise at first hinders, and then, at length, does 
not hinder, him ftom sleeping ? 

“The state of waking presents analogous facts. 

Every one knows that it is difficult to fix our atten- 
tion on a book, when surrounded by persons engaged 
in conversation ; at length, however, we acquire this 
faculty. A man unaccustomed to the tumult of the 
streets of Paris is unable to think consecutively while 
walking through them ; a Parisian finds no difficulty. 
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— — ^ and hustle of men and carriages, as he could in the 
centre of the forest. The analogy between these facts 
taken from the state of waking, and the fact which I 
mentioned at the commencement, taken from the state 
of sleep, is so dose, that the explanation of the former 
should throw some light upon the latter. We shall 
attempt this explanation. 

Anaiys s “ Attention is the voluntary application of the mind 
to an object. It is established, by experience, that we 
Borneo — cannot give our attention to tw’o different objects' at 
mS^-the same time. Distraction {§tre distrait} is the re- 
moval of our attention from a matter with which we 
are engaged, and our bestowal of it on another which 
crosses us. In distraction, attention is only diverted 
because it is attracted by a new perception or idea, 
soliciting it more strongly than that with which it is 
occupied; and this diveraon diminishes exactly in 
proportion as the solicitation is weaker on the part of 
the intrusive idea. AU experience proves this. The 
more strongly attention is applied to a subject, the 
less susceptible is it of distraction; thus it is, that 
a book which awakens a lively curiosity, retains the 
attention captive; a person occupied with a matter 
affecting his life, his reputation, or his fortune, is not 
easily distracted ; he sees nothing, he understands 
nothing, of what passes around him ; we say that he is 
deeply preoccupied. In like maimer, the greater our 
curiosity, or the more curious the thmgs that are 
spoken of around us, the less able are we to rivet our 
attention on the book we read. In like manner, also, 
if we are waiting in expectation of any one, the 
slightest noises occasion distraction, as these noises 
may be the signal of the approach we anticipate. AU 
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these fects tend to prove that distraction results only 
when the intrusive idea solicits ns more strongly than 
that with which we are occupied. 

“ Hence it is that the stranger in Paris cannot think 
in the bustle of the streets. The impressions which 
assail his eyes and ears on every side being for him 
the signs of things new or little known, when they 
reach his mind interest him more strongly than the 
matter even to which he would apply his thoughts. 
Each of these impressions announces a cause which 
may be beautifiil, rare, curious, or terrific ; the intel- 
lect cannot refrain from turning out to verify the fact. 
It turns out, however, no longer when experience has 
made it familiar with all that can strike the senses 
on the streets of Paris; it remains within, and no 
longer allows itself to be deranged. 

“ The other admits of a similar explanation. To 
read without distraction in the midst of an unknown 
company, would be impossible. Curiosity would be 
too strong. This would also be the case if the sub- 
ject of conversation were very interesting. But m a 
familiar circle, whose ordinary topics of conversation 
are weE known, the ideas of the book make an easy 
conquest of our thoughts. 

“The wEl, likewise, is of some avaE in resisting 
distraction. Not that it is able to retaiu the attention 
when disquieted and curious; but it can recaE, and 
not indulge it in protracted absences, and, by con- 
stantly remitting it to the object of its voEtion, the 
interest pf this object becomes at last predommant. 
Eational considerations, and the necessity of remaiu- 
ing attentive, likewise exert an influence ; they come 
in aid of the idea, and lend it^ so to speak, a helping 
hand in concentrating on it the attention. 
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“ But, howsoever it may be with all these petty in- 
flueuces, it remains evident that distraction and non- 
distraction are neither of them matters of sense, but 
both matters of intelligence. It is not the senses which 
become accustomed to hear the noises of the street and 
the sounds of conversation, and which end in being 
less affected by them; if we are at first vehemeniiy 
affected by the noises of the street or drawing-room, 
and then little or not at aU, it is because at first 
attention occupies itself with these impressions, and 
afterwards neglects them : when it neglects them it is 
not diverted from its object, and distraction does not 
take place; when, on the contrary, it accords them 
notice, it abandons its object, and is then distracted. 

“ We may observe, in support of this conclusion, that 
the habit of hearing the same sounds renders us some- 
times highly sensible to these, as occurs in savages and 
in the blind; sometimes, again, almost insensible to 
them, as exemplified in the apathy of the Parisian for 
the noise of carriages. If the effect were physical, — 
if it depended on the body and not on the mind, there 
would be a contradiction, for the habit of hearing the 
same sounds either blunts the organ or sharpens it ; 
it could not at once have two, and two contrary, 
effects, — ^it could have only one. The fact is, it neither 
blunts nor sharpens ; the organ remains the same ; the 
same sensations are determi n ed : but when these sen- 
sations interest the mind, it applies itself to them, and 
becomes accustomed to their discrimination ; when 
they do not interest it, it becomes accustomed to ne- 
glect, and does not discriminate them. This is the 
whole mystery ; the phsenomenon is psychological, not 
physiological 

“ Let TM now turn our attention to the state of sleep 
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and consider whether analogy does not demand a 

similar explanation of the fact which we stated at the 

commencement. What takes place when a noise 
hinders ns from deeping? The body fatigued begins tithe''" 
to dtimber ; then, of a sudden, the senses are struck, If 
and we awake ; then fatigue regains the ascendant, 
we relapse into drowsiness, which is soon again inter- 
rupted ; and so on for a certain continuance. When, 
on the contrary, we are accustomed to noise, the im- 
pressions it makes no longer disturb our first sleep; 
the drowsiness is prolonged, and we fall asleep. That 
the senses are more torpid in sleep than in our waking 
state, is not a matter of doubt. But when I am once 
asleep, they are then equally torpid on the first night 
of my arrival in Paris as on the htmdredth. The noise 
being the same, they receive the same impressions, 
which they transmit in equal vivacity to the mind. 

Whence comes it, then, that on the first night I am 
awakened, and not on the hundredth ? The physical 
facts are identical ; the difference can originate only 
in the mind, as in the case of distraction and of non- 
distraction in the waking state. Let us suppose that 
the soul has fallen asleep along with the body; on this 
hypothesis, the slumber would be equally deep, in both 
eases, for the mind and for the senses, and we should 
be unable to see why, in the one ease, it was aroused 
more than in the other. It remains, therefore, certain 
that it does not sleep like the body ; aud that, in the 
one case, disquieted by unusual impressions, it awakens 
the senses to inquhe what is the matter; whilst in the 
other, knowing by experience of what external fact 
these impressions are the sign, it remains tranquil, 
and does not disturb the senses to obtain a useless 
explanation. 
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“ For let us remark, that the miud has need of the 
senses to obtain a knowledge 'of external things. In. 
sleep, the senses are some of them closed, as the eyes; 
the others half torpid, as touch and hearing. If the 
soul be disquieted by the impressions which reach it, it 
requires the senses to ascertain the cause, and to relieve 
its inquietude. This is the cause why we find our- 
selves in a disquieted state, when aroused by an ex- 
traordinary noise ; and this could not have occurred 
had we not been occupied with this noise before we 
awoke. 

“This is, also, the cause why we sometimes feel, 
during sleep, the efibrts we make to awaken our senses, 
when an unusual noise or any painful sensation dis- 
turbs our rest If we are in a profound sleep, we are 
for a long time agitated before we have it in our power 
to awake, — ^we say to ourselves, we must awake in 
order to get out of pain ; but the sleep of the senses 
resists, and it is only by little and little that we are 
able to rouse them from torpidity. Sometimes, when 
the noise ceases before the issue of the struggle, the 
awakening does not take place, and, in the morning, 
we have a confused recollection of having been dis- 
turbed during our sleep , — & recollection which becomes 
distinct only when we learn from others that such 
and such an occurrence has taken place while we were 
atieep. 

“ I had given orders some time ago, that a parlour 
adjoimng to my bedroom should be swept before I 
was called in the morning. For the first two days the 
noise awoke me ; but, thereafter, I was not aware of 
it. Whence arose the difierence ? The noises are the 
same and at the same hour ; I am in the same degree 
of slumber; the same sensations, consequently, take 
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place. WHence comes it that I a-w^oke, and do no 

longer awake ? For this, it appears to me, there is 

but one explanation, — Yiz. that my mind which wakes, 
and which is now aware of the cause of these sensa- 
tions, is no longer disquieted, and no longer rouses my 
senses. It is true that I do not retain the recollection 
of this reasoning; but this oblivion is not more extra- 
ordinary than that of so many others which cross our 
mind both when awake and when asleep. 

“ I add a single observation. The noise of the brush 
on the carpet of my parlour is as nothing compared 
with that of the hea'vy waggons which pass under my 
windows at the same hour, and which do not trouble 
my repose in the least. I was, therefore, awakened by 
a sensation much feebler than a crowd of others, which 
I received at the same time. Can that hypothesis 
afford the reason, which supposes that the awakening 
is a necessary event; that the sensations rouse the 
senses, and that the senses rouse the mindl It is 
evident that my mind alone, and its activily, can 
explain why the fainter sensation awoke me ; as 
these alone can explain why, when I am reading in 
my study, the small noise of a mouse playing in 
a corner can distract my attention, while the thun- 
dering noise of a passing waggon does not affect me 
at all. 

“The same explanation fully accounts for what:^enence 
occurs ■with those who sleep in attendance on the sick, tendant on 
All noises foreign to the patient have no effect on ' 
them ; but let the patient turn him on his bed, let 
him utter a groan or sigh, or let his breathing become 
painful or interrupted, forthwith the attendant awakes, 
however little inured to the vocation, or interested in 
the welfare of the patient. Whence comes this dis- 
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^ attention of the attendant, and those which do not, 

if, whilst the senses are asleep, the mind does not re- 
main observant, — does not act the sentinel, does not 
consider the sensations which the senses convey, and 
does not awaken the senses as it finds these sensations 
disquieting or not 1 It is by being strongly impressed, 
pre-rious to going to sleep, with the d^aty of attending 
to the respiration, motions, complaints of the sufferer, 
that we come to waken at all such nois^, and at no 
others. The habitual repetition of such an impression 
gives this faculty to professional sick-nurses; a lively 
interest in the health of the patient gives it equally to 
the members of his family. 

Awaking at “It is in precisely the same manner that Are waken 

Map^mt- appointed hour, when before going to sleep 

we have made a firm resolution of so doing. I have 
this power in perfection ; but I notice that I lose it if 
I depend on any one calling me. In this latter case, 
my mind does not take the trouble of measuring the 
time or of listening to the clock. But in the former, 
it is necessary that it do so, otherwise the pheno- 
menon is inexplicable. Every one has made, or can 
make, this experiment ; when it fails it will be found, 
if I mistake not, either that we have not been suffi- 
ciently preoccupied with the intention, or were over- 
fatigued ; for when the senses are strongly benumbed, 
they convey to the mind, on the one hand, more ob- 
tuse sensations of the monitory sounds, and, on the 
other, they resist for a longer time the efforts the 
mind makes to awaken them, when these sounds have 
reached it. 

“After a night passed in this effort, we have, in 
general, the recollection, in the morning, of having been 
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constantly occupied during sleep with this thought, lect. 

The min d, therefore, watched, and, fall of -its resolu ^ 

tion, awaited the moment. It is thus that when we 
go to bed much interested with any subject, we re- 
member, on wakening, that duiiag sleep we have 
been continually haunted by it. On these occasions 
the slumber is light, for, the mind being untranquil, 
its agitation is continually disturbing the torpor of 
the senses. When the mind is calm, it does not sleep 
more, but it is less restless. 

“ It would be curious to ascertain, whether persons 
of a feeble memor}'-, and of a volatile disposition, are 
not less capable than others of awakening at an ap- 
pointed hour; for these two circumstances ought to 
produce this effect, if the notion I have formed of the 
phaenomenon be correct. A volatile disposition is 
unable strongly to preoccupy itself with the thought, 
and to form a determined resolution; and, on the 
other hand, it is the memory which preserves a recol- 
lection of the resolution taken before falling asleep. 

I have not had an opportunity of making the experi- 
ment. 

“ It appears to me, that from the previous observa- General 

, . ... « . 1 1 /* n conclusioni 

taons, it mevitably loUows ; — 

1°, That in sleep the senses are torpid, but that the 
mind wakes, 

2°, That certain of our senses continue to transmit 
to the mind the imperfect sensations they receive. 

3", That the mind judges these sensations, and that 
it is in virtue of its judgments that it awakens, or does 
not awaken, the senses. 

4°, That the reason why the mind awakens the 
senses is, that sometimes the sensation disquiets it, 
being unusual or painful ; that sometimes the sensa- 
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LECT. tioD. warns it to rouse the senses, as being an indiea- 
^ tion of the moment wh^ it ought to do so. 

5°, That the mind possesses the power of awaken- 
ing the senses, but that it only accomplishes this by 
its own activity overcoming their torpor; that this 
torpor is an obstacle, — ^an obstacle greater or less as 
it is more or less profound. 

“ K these inferences are just, it follows that we can 
waken ourselves at will and at appointed signals; 
that the instrument called an alarum (^heU-mcUin) 
does not act so much by the noise it makes as by the 
association we have established in going to bed be- 
tween the noise and the thought of wakening ; that, 
therefore, an instrument much less noisy, and emitting 
only a feeble sound, would probably produce the same 
effect. It follows, moreover, that we can inure our- 
selves to sleep profoimdly in the midst of the loudest 
noises ; that to accomplish this it is perhaps suf&cient, 
on the first night, to impress it on our minds that 
these sounds do not deserve attention, and ought not 
to waken us; and that by this mean, any one may 
probably sleep as well in the mill as the miller him- 
self. It follows, in fine, that the sleep of the strong 
and courageous ought to be less easily disturbed, all 
things equal, than the sleep of the weak and timid. 
Some historical facts may be quoted in proof of this 
last conclusion.” 

joufiroj's I shall not quote to you the observations of M. 
Jouffroy on Eeverie,“ which form a sequel, and a con- 
firmation of those he has made upon sleep. Before 
^ *■ terminating this subject, I may, however, notice a 

rather curious case which occurs to my recollection, 
and which tends to corroborate the theory of the 
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Freneh psycliologist. I give it on the authority of 
Junker,® a celebrated physician and professor of Halle, 
•who flourished during the first half of last century, 
and he says that he took every pains ■!» verify the 
facts by frequent personal observation. I regret that 
I am unable at the moment to find the book in which 
the case is recorded, but of all its relevant circum- 
stances I have a vmd remembrance. The object of 
observation was the postman between Halle and a 
town, I forget which, some eight miles distant. This 
distance the postman was in the habit of traversing 
daily. A considerable part of his way lay across a 
district of unenclosed champaign meadow-land, and 
in walking over this smooth surface the postman was 
generally asleep. But at the termination of this part 
of his road, there was a narrow foot-bridge over a 
stream, and to reach this bridge it was necessary to 
• ascend some broken steps. Now, it was ascertained 
as completely as any fact of the kind could be, — ^the 
observers were shrewd, and the object of observation 
was a man of undoubted probity , — 1 say, it was com- 
pletely ascertained : — 1“, That the postman was asleep 
in passing over this level course ; 2°, That he held on 
his way in this state without deflection towards the 
bridge; and, 3“, That just before arri'viag at the 
bridge, he awoke. But this ease is not only deserving 
of all credit from the positive testimony by which it 
is vouched ; it is also credible as only one of a class 
of analogous cases which it may be adduced as repre- 
senting. This case, besides showing that the mind 
must be active though the body is asleep, shows also 
that certain bodily functions may be dormant, while 
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a Gedankm vom Schlafe, Halle, hich der Psydkologtef p. 28-9 — 
1740, p. 7* See Tiedemann, Marid- Ed. 
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others are alert. The locomotiye faculty ■sras here in 
exercise, while the senses were in slumber. This sug- 
gests to me another example of the same phaenomenon. 
It is found in a story told by Erasmus" in one of his 
letters, concerning his learned friend Oponnus, tbe 
celebrated professor and printer of Basle. Oporinus 
was on a journey with a bookseller; and, on their road, 
they had fallen in with a manuscript. Tired with 
their day’s travelling, — travelling was then almost 
exclusively performed on horseback, — they came at 
nightfall to their inn. They were, however, curious to 
ascertain the contents of their manuscript, and Opori- 
nus undertook the task of reading it aloud. This he 
continued for some time, when the bookseller found it 
necessary to put a question concerning a word which 
he had not rightly understood. It was now discovered 
that Oporinus was asleep, and being awakened by his 
companion, he found that he had no recollection of 
what for a considerable time he had been reading. 
Most of you, I daresay, have known or heard of 
similar occurrences, and I do not quote the anecdote 
as anything remarkable. But, still, it is a case con- 
curring with a thousand others to prove, 1°, That one 
bodily sense or function may be asleep while another 
is awake ; and, 2°, That the mind may be in a certain 
state of activity during sleep, and no memory of that 
activity remain after the sleep has ceased. The first 
is evident; for Oporinus, while readmg, must have 
had his eyes and the muscles of his tongue and fauces 
awake, though his ears and other senses were asleep ; 
and the second is no less so, for the act of reading 

ft This story is told by Felix Pla- mas Platerus See Bohn, Noctam- 
terns {Olscrvationes, lib. i p 11). hulatio ; (Haller, Dtsputahones ad 
The person to whom Oporinus read, Morbonm Eist et Curat , t. vii p. 
the father of the narrator, Tho- 443 )— Ed, 
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supposed a very complex series of mental energies. I 
may notice, by the way, that physiologists have ob- 
served, that our bodily senses and powers do not fall 
asleep simultaneously, but in a certain succession. 
We all know that the first symptom of slumber is the 
relaxation of the eyelids ; whereas, hearing continues 
alert for a season after the power of vision has been 
dormant. In the case last alluded to, this order was, 
however, violated; and the sight was forcibly kept 
awake while the hearing had lapsed into torpidity. 

In the case of sleep, therefore, so far is it from 
being proved that the mind is at any moment xmcon- 
scious, that the result of observation would incline us 
to the opposite conclusion. 
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CONSCIOXJSNESS, — GtENERAL PHJ3NOMENA, — ^IS THE 
MIND EVBE TnsrCONSCIOUSLY MODIFIED? 

LECT. I PASS now to a question in some respects of still 

1- more proximate interest to the psychologist than that 

discussed in the preceding Lecture ; for it is one 
which, according as it is decided, will determine the 
character of our explanation of many of the most 
important phsenomena in the philosophy of mmd, and, 
in particular, the great phsenomena of Memory and 
Association, The question I refer to is. Whether the 
mind exerts energies, and is the subject of modifica- 
tions, of neither of which it is conscious. This is the 
most general esp)ression of a problem which has 
hardly been mentioned, far less mooted, in this coun- 
try ; and when it has attracted a passing notice, the 
supposition of an unconscious action or passion of the 
mind has been treated as something either unintelli- 
gible, or absurd. In Germany, on the contrary, it 
has not only been canvassed, but the alternative 
which the philosophers of this country have lightly 
considered as ridiculous, has been gravely establLhed 
as a conclusion which the phsenomena not .only war- 
rant, but enforce. The French philosophers, for a 
long time, viewed the question in the same light 
as the British. Condillac, indeed, set the latter the 
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example but of late a reYolution is apparent, and 

two recent French psychologists^ have marvellously ^ 

propounded the doctrine, long and generally estab- 
lished in Germany, as something new and unheard of 
before their own assertion of the paradox. 

This question is one not only of importance, but of 
difficulty ; I sh all endeavour to make you understand 
its purport by arguing it upon broader grounds than 
has hitherto been done, and shall prepare you, by some 
preliminary information, for its discussion. I shall 
first of aU adduce some proof of the fact, that the mind 
may, and does, contain far more latent furniture than 
consciousness informs us it possesses. To simplify grees of 
the discussion, I shall distinguish three degrees ofSSi^. 
this mental latency. 

In the first place, it is to be remembered that the The erst 
riches, — ^the possessions, of our mind, are not to be 
measured by its present momentary activities, but by 
the amount of its acquired habits. I know a science, 
or language, not merely while I make a temporaiy 
use of it, but inasmuch as I can apply it when and 
how I will. Thus the infinitely greater part of our 
spiritual treasures, lies always beyond the sphere of 
consciousness, hid in the obscure recesses of the mind. 

This is the first degree of lateney. In regard to this, 
there is no difficulty, or dispute ; and I only take it 
into account in order to obviate misconception, and 
because it affords a transition towards the other two 
degrees which it conduces to illustrate. 

The second degree of latency exists when the mind The second, 
contains certain systems of knowledge, or certain 

a Misai mr VOngine des Omnoii'^ Cardaillac and Damiron. See 
sa^ices MumaineSf Sect, ii c3i 1, § below, p. 363 * — Ed* 

4-13.— Ed. 
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^ possessing in its ordinaiy state, hut which are revealed 

to consciousness in certain extraordinary exaltations 
of its powers. The evidence on this point shows that 
the mind frequently contains whole systems of know- 
ledge, which, though in our normal state they have 
faded into absolute oblivion, may, in certain abnormal 
states, as madness, febrile delirium, somnambulism, 
catalepsy, &e,, flash out into luminous consciousness, 
and even throw into the shade of unconsciousness 
those other systems by which they had, for a long 
period, been eclipsed and even extinguished. For 
example, there are cases in which the extinct me- 
mory of whole languages was suddenly restored, and, 
what is even still more remarkable, in which the 
faculty was exhibited of accurately repeating, in 
known or unknown tongues, passages which were 
never within the grasp of conscious memory in the 
normal state. This degree, — this phsenomenon, of 
latency, is one of the most marvellous in the whole 
compass of philosophy, and the proof of its reality 
will prepare us for an enlightened consideration, of 
the third, of which the evidence, though not less 
certain, is not equally obtrusive. But, however re- 
markable and important, this phenomenon has been 
almost wholly neglected by psychologists,® and the 
cases which I adduce in illustration of its reality have 
never been previously collected and applied. That in 
madness, in fever, in somnambulism, and other abnor- 
mal states, the mind should betray capacities and ex- 
tensive systems of knowledge, of which it was at other 


a These remarks were probably I^owers, He collects some very 
’written before the publication of curious instances, see p. 314, 10th 
Abercrombie, On Intellectual edition. — E d 
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times wholly xinconscioTis, is a fact so remarkable that lect. 

it may well demand the highest evidence to establish ^ 

its tmtL But of such a character is the evidence 
which I am now to give you. It consists of cases 
reported by the most intelligent and trustworthy ob- 
servers, — ^by observers wholly ignorant of each other’s 
testimony ; and the phsenomena observed were of so 
palpable and unambiguous a nature that they could 
not possibly have been mistaken or misinterpreted. 

The first, and least interestinff, evidence I shall E’ndence 

^ , from cases 

adduce, is derived from cases of madness ; it is given of madnm. 
by a celebrated American physician. Dr Eush. 

“ The records of the wit and cunning of madmen,” 
says Dr Eush, “are numerous in every country. 

Talents for eloquence, poetry, music, and painting, 
and uncommon ingenuity in several of the mechanical 
arts, are often evolved in this state of madness. A 
gentleman, whom I attended in an hospital in the 
year 1810, often delighted as well as astonished the 
patients and officers of our hospital by his displays of 
oratory, in preaching from a table in the hospital yard 
every Sunday. A female patient of mine who became 
insane, after parturition, in the year 1807, sang hymns 
and songs of her own composition during the latter 
stage of her illness, with a tone of voice so soft and 
pleasant that I hung upon it with delight every time 
I visited her. She had never discovered a talent for 
poetry or music, in any previous part of her life. 

Two instances of a talent for drawing, evolved by 
madness, have occurred within my knowledge. And 
where is the hospital for mad people, in which elegant 
and completely rigged ships, and curious pieces of 
machinery, have not been exhibited by persons who 
never discovered the least turn for a mechanical art, 
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xfm ^ tlieir derangement ? Sometimes ve ob- 

serve in mad people an unexpected resuscitation of 

knowledge ; hence we hear them describe past events, 
and speak in ancient or modem languages, or repeat 
long and interesting passages from books, none of 
which, we are sure, thej were capable of recollecting 
in the natural and healthy state of their mind.” “ 

BVom cages The secoud cluss of cases are those of fever; and 

of fever* , 

'the first I shall adduce is given on the authority of 
the patient himself. This is Mr Flint, a very intelli- 
gent American clergyman. I take it from his Recol- 
lections of the Valley of the Mississippi. He was 
travelling in the State of Illinois, and suffered the 
common lot of visitants from other climates, in being 
taken down with a bilious fever. — “ I am aware,” he 
remarks, “ that every sufferer in this way is apt to 
think his own case extraordinary. My physicians 
agreed with all who saw me that my case was so. 
As very few live to record the issue of a sickness 
like mine, and as you have requested me, and as I 
have promised, to be particular, I will relate some of 
the circumstances of this disease. And it is in my 
view desirable, in the bitter agony of such diseases, 
that more of the symptoms, sensations, and sufferings 
should have been recorded than have been ; and that 
others in similar predicaments may know, that some 
before them have had sufferings like theirs, and have 
survived them. I had had a fever before, and had 
risen, and been dressed every day. But in this, with 
the first day I was prostrated to infantine weakness, 
and felt, with its first attack, that it was a thing very 
different from what I had yet experienced. Paroxysms 
of derangement occurred the third day, and this was 

« Beasley, (hz the MiTzd, p. iti 
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to me a new state of mind. That state of disease in lect. 

XVIII* 

which partial derangement is mixed with a conscious- — ^ 

ness generally sonnd, and a sensibility pretematuraEy 
excited, I should suppose the most distressing of all 
its forms. At the same time that I was unable to 
recognise my friends, I was informed that my memoiy 
was more than ordinarily exact and retentive, and 
that I repeated whole passages in the different lan- 
guages which I knew, with entire accuracy. I recited, 
without losing or misplacing a word, a passage of 
poetry which I could not so repeat after I recovered 
my health.” 

The following more curious case, is given by Lord 
Monboddo in his Antimt Metaphysics.^' lavai.' 

" It was communicated in a letter from the late Mr 
Hans Stanley, a gentleman well known both to the 
learned and political world, who did me tiie honour 
to correspond with me upon the subject of my first 
volume of metaphysics. I will give it in the words 
of that gentleman. He introduces it, by sapng, that 
it is an extraordinary fact in the history of mind, 
which he believes stands single, and for which he does 
not pretend to account. Then he goes on to narrate 
it : — ‘ About six-and-twenty years ago, when I was in 
France, I had an intimacy in the family of the late 
Mardchal de Montmorenci de Laval. His son, the 
Comte de Laval, was married to Mademoiselle de 
Maupeaux, the daughter of a Lieutenant-General of 
that name, and the niece of the late Chancellor. This 
gentleman was killed at the battle of Hastenbeck ; his 
widow survived him some years, but is since dead. 

“ ‘ The following fact comes from her own mouth. 

She has told it me repeatedly. She was a woman of 

a ToL ih p. 217. 
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perfect veraeiiy, and very good sense. She appealed 
to her seryants and family for the truth. Nor did 
she, indeed, seem to be sensible that the matter was 
so extraordinary as it appeared to me. I wrote it 
down at the time; and I have the memorandum 
among some of my papers. 

“ ‘ The Comtesse de Laval had been observed, by 
servants who sate up with her on account of some 
indisposition, to talk in her sleep a language that 
none of them understood; nor were they sure, or, 
indeed, herself able to guess, upon the sounds being 
repeated to her, whether it was or was not gibberish, 

“ ‘ Upon her lying in of one of her children, she 
was attended by a nurse, who was of the province of 
Brittany, and who immediately knew the meaning of 
what she said, it being in the idiom of the natives of 
that country ; but she herself, when awake, did not 
understand a single syllable of what she had uttered 
in her sleep, upon its being retold her. 

" ‘ She was bom in that province, and had been 
nursed in a family where nothing but that language 
was spoken ; so that, in her first infancy, she had 
known it, and no other ; but, when she returned to 
her parents, she had no opportunity of keeping up 
the use of it ; and, as I have before said, she did not 
understand a word of Breton when awake, though she 
spoke it in her sleep. 

“ ‘ I need not say that the Comtesse de Laval 
never said or imaged that she used any words of 
the Breton idiom, more than were necessary to express 
those ideas that are within the compass of a child’s 
knowledge of objects,’ ” &c. 

A highly interesting case is given by Mr Coleridge 
in his BiograpMa Literaria.'^ 


« Vol. i p. 117, (edit. 1847). 
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“ It occurred ” says Mr Coleridge, “ in a Eoiuan 
Catholic town in Germany, a year or two before my 
arrival at Gottingen, and had not then ceased to be a 
frequent subject- of conversation. A. young woman of 
four or five and twenty, who could neither read nor 
write, was seized with a nervous fever ; during which, 
according to the asseverations of aU the priests and 
monks of the neighbourhood, she became possessed, 
and, as it appeared, by a very learned devil. She con- 
tinued incessantly talking Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
in very pompous tones, and with most distinct enun- 
ciation. This possession was rendered more probable 
by the known fact that she was or had been a heretic. 
Voltaire humorously advises the devil to decline all 
acquaintance with medical men ; and it would have 
been more to his reputation, if he had taken this ad- 
vice in the present instance. The case had attracted 
the particular attention of a young physician, and by 
his statement many eminent physiologists and psy- 
chologists visited the town, and cross-examined the 
case on the spot. Sheets fall of her mvings were 
taken down from her own mouth, and were foxmd to 
consist of sentences, coherent and intelligible each for 
itself, but with little or no connection with each other. 
Of the Hebrew, a small portion only could be traced 
to the Bible, the remainder seemed to be in the Eab- 
binical dialect. All trick or conspiracy was out of the 
question. Not only had the young woman ever been 
a harmless, simple creature; but she was evidently 
labouring under a nervous fever. In the town, in 
which she had been resident for many yearn as a ser- 
vant in different families, no solution presented itself. 
The yoimg physician, however, determined to trace 
her past life step by step ; for the patient herseK was 
incapable of returning a rational answer. He at length 
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succeeded in discovering the place -where her parents 
had lived : travelled thither, found them dead, but an 
uncle sur-vi-^dng ; and from him learned that the pa- 
tient had been charitably taken by an old Protestant 
pastor at nine years old, and had remained -with him 
some years, even till the old man’s death. Of this 
pastor the uncle knew nothing, but that he was a very 
good man. With great difficul-ty, and after much 
search, our young medical philosopher discovered a 
niece of the pastor’s who had lived -with him as his 
housekeeper, and had inherited his effects. She re- 
membered the girl ; related that her venerable uncle 
had been too indulgent, and could not bear to hear the 
girl scolded ; that she was willing to have kept her, 
but that, after her patron’s death, the gnl herself re- 
fused to stay. Anxious inquiries were then, of course, 
made concerning the pastor’s habits; and -the solu- 
tion of the phaenomenon was soon obtained. For it 
appeared that it had been the old man’s custom, for 
years, to walk up and do-wn a passage of his house 
into which the kitchen-door opened, and to read to 
himself, -with a loud voice, out of his favourite books. 
A considerable number of these were still in the 
niece’s possession. She added, that he was a very 
learned man, and a great Hebraist. Among the books 
were found a collection of Eabbinical writings, to- 
gether with several of the Greek and Latin fathers ; 
and the physician succeeded in identifying so many 
passages with those taken down at the young woman’s 
bedside, that no doubt could remain in any rational 
mmd concerning the true origin of the impressions 
made on her nervous system.” 

These eases thus evince the general fact, that a 
mental modiffcation is not proved not to be, merely 
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because consciousness affords us no evidence of its ex- lect. 

istenee. This general fact being established, I now 

proceed to consider the question in relation to the^^*"f 
third class or degree of latent modifications , — a class 
in relation to, and on the ground of which alone, it 
has ever hitherto been argued by philosophers. 

The problem, then, in regard to this class is, — ^Are The prob- 
there, in ordinarv, mental modifications, — i.e. mental^ to this 
activities and passivities, of which we are unconscious, st^ed. 
but which manifest their existence by effects of which 
we are conscious ? 

I have thus stated the question, because this ap- To he con- 

_ - . « . , . , . sideredin 

pears to me the most unambiguous form in which it itself, 
can be expressed ; and in treating of it, I shall, in the tor}-, 
first place, consider it in itself, and, in the second 
place, in its history. I adopt this order, because the 
principal difficulties which affect the problem arise 
from the equivocal and indeterminate language of 
philosophers. These it is obviously necessary to avoid 
in the first instance ; but having obtained an insight 
into the question itself, it wiU be easy, in a subse- 
quent historical narrative, to show how it has been per- 
‘plexed and darkened by the mode in which it has been 
handled by philosophers. I request your attention to 
this matter, as in the solution of this general problem 
is contained the solution of several hnportant ques- 
tions, which will arise under our consideration of the 
special faculties. It is impossible, however, at the 
present stage of our progress, to exhibit all, or even 
the strongest part of, the evidence for the alternative 
which I adopt ; and you must bear in mind that there 
is much more to be Said in favour of this opinion than 
what I am able at present to adduce to you. 

In the question proposed, I am not only strongly 
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LECT. iadmed to the affirmative, — ^nay, I do not hesitate to 

^ maintain, that Tvhat we are conscious of is constructed 

SerfS" out of what we are not conscious of, — ^that our whole 
knowledge, in fact, is made up of the unknown and 
the iDcognisable. 

TotheafBr- Thxs at first sight may appear not only paradox- 
objeotioM. ical, but contradictory It may be objected, 1°, How 
can we know that to exist which lies beyond the one 
condition of all knowledge, — consciousness ? And 2°, 
How can knowledge arise out of ignorance, — conscious- 
ness out of unconsciousness, — ^the cognisable out of 
the iaeognisable, — that is, how can one opposite pro- 
ceed out of the other ? 

Tiiefirae lu auswer to the first objection, — How can we 
obviated. know that of which we are unconscious, seeing that 
consciousness is the condition of knowledge? — ^it is 
enough to allege, that there are many things which 
we neither know nor can know in themselves, -ythat 
in in their direct and immediate relation to our»facul- 
tffis of knowledge, but which manifest their existence 
indirectly through the medium of their effects. This 
The mental fe the case with the mental modifications in question : 

moaifica- , 

tious m ^ they are not in themselves revealed to consciousness, 
but as certain facts of consciousness necessarily sup- 
enoetbrough posc them to exist and to exert an influence in the 

their effects. t t - 

mental processes, we are thus constramed to admit 
as modifications of mind, what are not in themselves 
Estabiuhed phenomena of consciousness. The truth of this will 
n^^of be apparent, if, before descending to any special illus- 
ness Itself, tration, we consider tbat consciousness cannot exist 
independently of some peculiar modification of mind; 
we are only conscious as we are conscious of a de- 
terminate state. To be conscious, we must be con- 
scious of some particular perception, or remembrance, 
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or ima^ation, or feeling, &c. ; vre have no general lect . 

consciousness. But as consciousness supposes a special ^ 

mental modification as its object, it must be remem- 
bered, that this modification or state supposes a 
change, — a transition from some other state or modi- 
fication. But as the modification must be present, 
before we have a consciousness of the modification, it 
is evident that we can have no consciousness of its 
rise or awakening; for its rise or awakening is also 
the rise or awakening of consciousness. 

But the illustration of this is contained in an answer The second 
to the second objection which asks, — How can know- 
ledge come out of ignorance, — consciousness out of 
unconsciousness, — ^the known out of the unknown, — 
how can one opposite be made up of the other ? 

In the removal of this objection, the proof of the The special 
thesis which I support is involved. And without the afsrma- 
dealing in any general speculation, I shall at once general 
descend to the special evidence which appears to me. 
not merely to warrant, but to necessitate, the concltif 
sion, that the sphere of our conscious modifications is 
only a small circle in the centre of a far wider sphere)** 
of action and passion, of which we are only conscious 
through its effects. 

Let us take our first example from Perception, — i Extemi 
the perception of external objects, and in that faculty, 
let us commence with the sense of sight. Now, you i The sense 
either already know, or can be at once informed, what°^*'®'**‘ 
it is that has obtained the name of Minimum Visibile. rnmimam 
You are of course aware, in general, that vmion is the 
result of the rays of light, reflected from the surface 
of objects to the eye; a greater number of rays is 
reflected from a larger surface ; if the superficial ex- 
tent of an object, and, consequently, the number of 
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the lays which it reflects, be diminished beyond a 
certain limit, the object becomes invisible; and the 
minimum visibile is the smallest expanse which can 
be seen, — ^whieh can consciously affect us, — ^which we 
can be conscious of seeing. This being understood, 
it is plain that if we divide this minimum vidbile into 
two parts, neither half can, by itself, be an object 
of vision, or visual consciousness. They are, severally 
and apart, to consciousness as zero. But it is evident 
that each half must itself, have produced in us a 
certain modification, real though unperceived ; for as 
the perceived whole is nothing but the union of the 
unperceived halves, so the perception, — ^the perceived 
affection itself of which we are conscious, — ^is only the 
sum of two modifications, each of which severally 
eludes our consciousness. When we look at a distant 
forest, we perceive a certain expanse of green. Of 
this as an affection of our organism, we are clearly 
and distinctly conscious. Now, the expanse of which 
we are conscious is evidently made up of parts of 
which we are not conscious. No leaf, perhaps no 
tree, may be separately visible. But the greenness of 
the forest is made up of the greenness of the leaves ; 
that is, the total impression of which we are conscious, 
is made up of an infinitude of unall impressions of 
which we are not conscious. 

Take anotiier example, firom the sense of hearing. 
In this sense, there is, in like manner, a Minimum 
AudihiU, that is, a sound the least which can come 
into perception and consciousness. But this mini- 
mum audihile is made up of parts which severally 
affect the sense, but of which affections, separately, we 
are not conscious, though of their Joint result we are. 
We musti therefore, here likewise admit the reality of 
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modifications beyond tbe sphere of conseionsness. To lect. 

** XVIII 

take a special example. When we hear the distant ^ 

murmur of the sea, what are the constituents of the 
total perception of which we are conscious? This 
mm-mur is a sum made up of parts, and the sum 
would be as zero if the parts did not count as some- 
thing. The noise of the sea is the complement of the 
noise of its several waves ; — 

vomioov T€ Kvfidflrwv 
’AtriiptBfWV ydXafffia^a 

and if the noise of each wave made no impression 
on our sense, the noise of the sea, as the result of 
these impressions, could not be realised. But the 
noise of each several wave, at the distance we suppose, 
is inaudible ; we must, however, admit that they pro- 
duce a certain modification, beyond consciousness, on 
the percipient subject ; for this is necessarily involved 
in the reality of their result. The same is equally the s. The other 
case in the other senses : the taste or smeU of a rKsb, **°**^' 
be it agreeable or disagreeable, is composed of a mul- 
titude of severally imperceptible effects, which the 
stimulating particles of the viand cause on different 
points of the nervous expansion of the gustatory and 
olfactory organs; and the pleasant or painful feel- 
ing of softness or rqjighness is the result of an infin- 
ity of unfelt modifications, which the body handled 
determines on the countless papillee of the nerves of 
touch.^ 

Let us now take an example from another mental ii. Mma- 
process. We have not yet spoken of what is called 
the Association of Ideas; and it is enough for our 

a Promethem^ 1, 89. — Avant-Propos, p. 8-9, (e<L Easpe) , 

Eb. and lib. ii c. i § 9 seq, — Eb, 

0 See Leibnitz^ JSfbuvetmx PssaU, 
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present purpose that you should be aware, that one 
thought suggests another in conformity to certain 
determinate laws, — ^laws to which the succession of 
our whole mental states are subjected. Now it some- 
times happens, that we find one thought rising im- 
mediately after another in consciousness, but whose 
consecution we can reduce to no law of association. 
Now in these eases we can generally discover by an 
attentive observation, that these two thoughts, though 
not themselves associated, are each associated with 
certain other thoughts ; so that the whole consecution 
would have been regular, had these intermediate 
thoughts come into consciousness, between the two 
which are not immediately associated. Suppose, for 
instance, that A, B, C, are three thoughts, — ^that A and 
C cannot immediately suggest each other, but that each 
is associated with B, so that A wiU naturally suggest 
B, and B naturally suggest C. Now it may happen, 
that we are conscious of A, and immediately thereafter 
of C. How is the anomaly to be explained ? It can 
only be explained on the principle of latent modifica- 
tions. A suggests C, not immediately, but through 
B ; but as B, like the half of the minimum visibile or 
minimum audihile, does not rise into consciousness, we 
are apt to consider it as non-existent. You are pro- 
bably aware of the following fact in mechanics. If a 
number of billiard baUs be placed in a straight row 
and touching each other, and if a ball be made to 
strike, in the line of the row, the ball at one end of 
the series, what will happen ? The motion of the im- 
pinging baU is not divided among the whole row; 
this, which we might a priori have expected, does not 
happen, but the impetus is . transmitted through the 
intermediate balls which remain each in its place, to 
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the ball at the opposite end of the series, and this ball lect . 

alone is impelled on. Something like this seems often ^ 

to occur in the train of thought One idea mediately 
suggests another into consciousness, — ^the suggestion 
passing through one or more ideas which do not them- 
selves rise into consciousness. The a-wakening and 
awakened ideas here correspond to the ball striking 
and the ball struck off ; while the intermediate ideas 
of which we are unconscious, but which carry on 
the suggestion, resemble the intermediate balls which 
remain moveless, but communicate the impulse. An 
instance of this occum to me with which I was recently 
struck. Thinking of Ben Lomond, this thought was 
immediately followed by the thought of the Prussian 
system of education. Now, conceivable connection 
between these two ideas in themselves, there was none. 

A little reflection, however, explained the anomaly. 

On my last vbit to the mountain, I had met upon 
its summit a German gentleman, and though I had 
no consciousness of the intermediate and unawak- 
ened links between Ben Lomond and the Prussian 
^schools, they were undoubtedly these, — ^the German, 

— Germany, — Prussia, — and, these media being 
admitted, the coimection between the extremes was 
manifest. 

I should pmrhaps reserve for a future occasion, Stewart’s 
noticing Mr Stewart’s explanation of this phseno- of thTph™ 

w j- X nomoDoii of 

menon. He admits that a perception or idea may Associatioa 
pass through the mind without leaving any trace in 
the memory, and yet serve to introduce other ideas 
connected with it by the laws of association." Mr 
Stewart can hardly be said to have contemplated the 
posability of the existence and agency of mental 

a MmmU, part 1 cliapr ii ; WorkSf voL li. pp. 121j 122. 

VOL. L . Z 
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^ the necessity of interpolating certain intermediate 

ideas, in order to account for the connection of thought, 
which could otherwise be explained hy no theory of 
association; and he admits that these intermediate 
ideas are not known by memory to have actually 
intervened. So far, there is no difference in the two 
doctrines. But now comes the separation. Mr 
Stewart supposes that the intermediate ideas are, for 
an instant, awakened into consciousness, but, in the 
same moment, utterly forgot ; whereas the opinion I 
would prefer, holds that they are efficient without 
rising into consciousness. Mr Stewart’s doctrine on 
Difficulties this point is exposed to all the difficulties, and has 
doctrine. uoDe of the proofs in its favour, which concur in 
establishing the other, 

1 . Assumes In the fet place, to assume the existence of acts 
Bciousness of consciousness of which there is no memory beyond 
the^ifno the moment of existence, is at least as inconceivable 
a*vSes an hypothesis as the other. But, in the second place, 
*li^“c'iom- it violates the whole analogy of consciousness, which 
the other does not. Consciousness supposes memory; 
and we are only conscious as we are able to con- 
nect and contrast one instance of our intellectual 
existence with another. Whereas, to suppose the 
existence and efficiency of modifications beyond con- 
sciousness, is not at variance with its conditions ; for 
consciousness, though it assures us of the reality of 
what is within its sphere, says nothing against the 
a Bresump- reality of what is without In the third place, it is 
vour'ofit- demonstrated, that, in perception, there are modifica- 
tions, efficient, though severally imperceptible ; why, 
therefore, in the other faculties, should there not like- 
wise be modifications, efficient, though unapparent 1 
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In the fourth place, there must be some reason for LEtiT. 
the assumed fact, that there are perceptions or ideas 
of Trhich we are conscious, but of which there is no ? 
memory. Now, the only reason that can possibly be 
assigned is that the consciousness was too faint to?*® 
afford the condition of memory. But of conscious- 
ness, however faint, there must be some memory, 
however short. But this is at variance with the 
phaenomenon, for the ideas A and C may precede and 
follow each other without any perceptible interval, 
and without any the feeblest memory of B. If there 
be no memory, there could have been no conscious- 
ness ; and, therefore, hfr Stewart’s hypothesis, if 
strictly interrogated, must, even at last, take refuge 
in our doctrine ; for it can easily be shown, that the 
degree of memory is directly in proportion to the de- 
gree of consciousness, and, consequently, that an abso- 
lute negation of memory is an absolute negation of 
consciousness. 

Let us now turn to another class of phsenomena, ni. our 
which in like manner are capable of an adequate DeSles 
explanation only on the theory I have advanced ; — * 

I mean the operations resulting from our acquired 
Dexterities and Habits. 

To explain these, three theories have been advanced, to expiam 
The first regards them as merely mechanical or auto- th^nes’IS 
matic, and thus denying to the mind all active or 
voluntary intervention, consequently removes them 
beyond the sphere of consciousness. The second, tb® second 
again, allows to each several motion a separate act of 
conscious volition; while the third, which I would The third 
maintain, holds a medium between these, constitutes 
the mind the agent, accords to it a conscious volition 
over the series, but denies to it a consciousness and 
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^ ment in the series wbicb it determines. 

'nieBrst The first of these has been maintained, among 
“aiAeo^^ others, by two philosophers who, in other points, 
^^Tmdare not frequently at one, — ^by Eeid and Hartley. 
“ Habit,” says Eeid, “ differs from instinct, not in its 
nature, but iu its origin ; the latter being natural, the 
former acquired. Both operate without will or inten- 
tion, without thought, and therefore may be called 
mechanical principles.”® In another passage, he ex- 
presses himself thus ; — “ I conceive it to be a part of 
our constitution, that what we have been accustomed 
to do, we acquire not only a facility but a proneness 
to do on like occasions; so that it requires a par- 
ticular win or effort to forbear it, but to do it requires 
very often no will at aIL”J® 

The same doctrine is laid down still more explicitly 
by Dr Hartley. “ Suppose,” says he, “ a person, who 
has a perfectly voluntary command over his fingers, to 
begin to learn to play on the harpsichord. The first 
step is to move his fingers, from key to key, wdth a 
slow motion, looking at the notes, and exerting an 
express act of volition in every motion. By degrees 
the motions cling to one another, and to the im- 
pressions of the notes, in the way of association, so 
often mentioned ; the acts of volition growing less and 
less express all the time, till, at last, they become 
evanescent and imperceptible. For an expert per- 
former will play from notes, or ideas laid up in the 
memory, and at the same time carry on a quite differ- 
ent train of thoughts in his mind; or even hold a 
conversation with another. "Whence we conclude that 

a AcUm Potuers, Essay iil, part i. jS JUd, 
ehap. Z ; p. 550. 
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there is no intervention of the idea, or state of mind .lect. 
called will” Cases of this sort Hartley calls “transi- 
tions of voluntary actions into automatic onea”“ 

The second theory is maintained against the first by The second 
Mr Stewart; and I think his refiitation vahd, though maiSmed, 
not his confirmation. “I cannot help thinking it,” againrt the 
he says, "more philosophical to suppose that those 
actions which are originally voluntary always continue 
so, although, in the case of operations which are be- 
come habitual in consequence of long practice, we may 
not be able to recollect every different volition. Thus, 
in the ease of a performer on the harpsichord, I appre- 
hend that there is an act of the will preceding every 
motion of every finger, although he may not be able 
to reeoUeet these volitions afterwards, and although 
he may, during the time of his performance, be em- 
ployed in carrying on a separate train of thought. For 
it must be remarked, that the most rapid performer 
can, when he pleases, play so slowly as to be able to 
attend to, and to recollect, every separate act of his 
will in the various movements of his fingers ; and he 
can gradually accelerate the rate of his execution till 
he is unable to recollect these acts. Now, in this in- 
stance, one of two suppositions must be made. The 
one is, that the operations in the two cases are carried 
on precisely in the same manner, and differ only in the 
degree of rapidity ; and that when this rapidity ex- 
ceeds a certain rate, the acts of the wiU are too mo- 
mentary to leave any impression on the memory. The 
other is, that when the rapidity exceeds a certain rate, 
the operation is taken entirely out of our hands, a nd 
is carried on by some unknown power, of the nature 
of which we are as ignorant as of the cause of the eir- 

a VoL i pp, 108, 109. lObservcUiom m Man, prop, stti, — E n.] 
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eulation of tlie blood, or of the motion of the intestines. 
The last supposition seems to me to be somewhat 
similar to that of a man who should maintaiu, that 
although a body projected with a moderate velocity is 
seen to pass through all the intermediate spaces in 
moving from one place to another, yet we are not en- 
titled to conclude that this happens when the body 
moves so quickly as to become invisible to the eye. 
The former supposition is supported by the analogy 
of many other facts in our constitution. Of some of 
these I have already taken notice, and it would be 
easy to add to the number. An expert accountant, 
for example, can sum up, almost with a single glance 
of his eye, a long column of figures. He can tell the 
sum with unerring certainty, while at the same time 
he is xmable to recollect any one of the figures of which 
that sum is composed ; and yet nobody doubts that 
each of these figures has passed through his mind, or 
supposes that when the rapidity of the process becomes 
so great that he is unable to recollect the various steps 
of it, he obtains the result by a sort of inspiration. 
This last supposition would be perfectly analogous to 
Dr Hartley’s doctrine concerning the nature of our 
habitual exertions. 

“ The only plausible objection which, I think, can be 
offered to the principles I have endeavoured to estab- 
lish on this subject, is founded on the astonishing 
and almost incredible rapidity they necessarily sup- 
pose in our intellectual operations. When a person, 
for example, reads aloud, there must, according to this 
doctrine, be a separate volition preceding the articu- 
lation of every letter';’ and it has been found by actual 
trial, that it is possible to pronounce about two thou- 
sand letters in a minute. Is it reasonable to suppose 
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that the mind is capable of so many different acts in 
an interval of time so very inconsiderable ? 

" With respect to this objection it maybe observed, 
in the first place, that all arguments against the fore- 
going doctiine with respect to our habitual exertions, 
in so far as they are foimded on the inconceivable 
rapidity which they suppose in our intellectual ope- 
rations, apply equally to the common doctrine con- 
cerning our perception of distance by the eye. But 
this is not all. To what does the supposition amount 
which is considered as so incredible ? Only to this, 
that the mind is so formed as to be able to carry on 
certain intellectual processes in intervals of time too 
short to be estimated by our faculties ; a supposition 
which, so far from being extravagant, is supported by 
the analogy of many of our most certain conclusions 
in natural philosophy. The discoveries made by the 
microscope have laid open to our senses a world of 
wonders, the existence of which hardly any man would 
have admitted upon inferior evidence ; and have gra- 
dually prepared the way for those physical specula- 
tions, which explain some of the most extraordinary 
phaenomena of nature by means of modifications of 
matter far too subtile for the examination of our organs. 
Why, then, should it be considered as unpMlosophical, 
after having demonstrated the existence of various in- 
tellectual processes which escape our attention in con- 
sequence of their rapidity, to carry the supposition a 
little farther, in order to bring under the known laws 
of the human constitution a class of mental operations 
which must otherwise remain perfectly inexplicable ? 
Surely our ideas of time are merely relative, as well 
as our ideas of extension ; nor is there any good reason 
for doubting that, if our powers of attention and me- 
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LECT . morj were more perfect than they are, so as to give ns 

^ the same advantage in examining rapid events, which 

the microscope gives for examining minute portions of 
extension, they would enlarge our views with respect 
to the intellectual world, no less than that instrument 
-has with respect to the material.”® 

Theprin- This doctriue of Mr Stewart, — that our acts of 
stew^t's knowledge are made up of an infinite number of acts 
attention, that is, of various acts of concentrated 
confcradic- consciOHsness, tfiei^ being required a separate act ot 
attention for every minimum possible of knowledge, — 
I have already shown you, by various examples, to 
But here iuvolve contradictious. In the present instance, its 
admission would constrain our assent to the most 
monstrous conclusions. Take the case of a person 
reading. Now, all of you must have experienced, if 
ever under the necessity of reading aloud, that, if the 
matter he uninteresting, your thoughts, while you are 
going on in the performance of your task, are wholly 
abstracted from the book and its subject, and you are 
perhaps deeply occupied in a train of serious medita- 
tion. Here the process of reading is performed without 
interruption, and with the most punctual accuracy; 
and, at the same time, the process of meditation is car- 
ried on without distraction or fatigue. Now, this, on 
Mr Stewart’s doctrine, would seem impossible, for what 
does his theory suppose 1 It supposes that separate 
acts of concentrated consciousness or attention, are 
bestowed on each least movement in either process. 
But he the velocity of the mental operations what it 
may, it is impossible tp conceive how transitions be- 
tween such contrary operations could be kept up for 
a continuance without fatigue and distraction, even if 

a Elements, vol. L cliap. il ; Works, vol. ii. p. 127-131. 
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■we tlirow out of account the fact that the acts of at- lect. 

XVIII 

tention to be effectual must be simultaneous, -which 

on Mr Stewart’s theory is not aUo-wed. 

We could easily give examples of far more complex 
operations ; but this, -with whaf has been previously 
said, I deem sufficient to show, that we must either, 
resort to the first theory, which, as nothing but the 
assumption of an occult and incomprehensible prin- 
ciple, in fact explains nothing, or adopt the theory 
that there are acts of mind so rapid and minute as to 
elude the ken of consciousness. 

I shall now say somethinff of the history of this History of 

. . T • T T 1 1 doctrine 

opinion. It IS a cnrions fact that Locke, in the passage of uncon- 
I read to you a few days ago, attributes this opinion tai modi- 
to the Cartesians, and he thinks it was employed by 
them to support their doctrine of the ceaseless aeti-vity 
of mind.“ In this, as in many other points of the Car- 
tesian philosophy, he is, however, wholly -wrong. On 
the contrary, the Cartesians made consciousness the 
essence of thought ■/ and their assertion that the mind 
always thinks, is, in their language, precisely tanta- 
mormt to the assertion that the mind is always con- 
scious. 

But what was not maintained by the Cartesians, Leibnitr 
and even in opposition to their doctrme, was advanced prod”m ° 
by Leibnitz.'^' To this great philosopher belongs the trme^' 
honour of ha-ving originated this opinion, and of having 
supplied some of the strongest arguments in its sup- 
port. He was, however, unfortunate in the terms which 
he employed to propound jiis doctrine. The latent 

a Essay on Mwman UnderstaTiding, 0,-^ **See above, p. 318 . — Ed 
book ii. c. 1, §§ 18, 19. Tbe Carte-* ' y Nmmeavx Essais, ii 1. Mona- 
sians are intended, though not ex- dologk^ § 14. Pnncipes de la Nature 
pressly mentioned. — E d. et de la Grace, § 4. — Ed. 

0 Descartes, Princi^pia, pars i. § 
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LECT. modifications, — the unconscious activities of mind, lie 

^ denominated obscure ideas, obscure representaiions, 

perceptions without apperception or consciousness, 
Soy,rf insensible perceptions, &c. In this lie violated the 
universal usage of language. For perception, and idea, 
and representation, all properly involve the notion of 
consciousness ; it being, in fact, confaradietory to speak 
of a representation not really represented, — ^a percep- 
tion not really perceived, — an actual idea of wbose 
presence we are not aware. 

Pate of the The close a ffinit y of mental modifications with per- 
ceptions, ideas, representations, and the consequent 
commutation of these terms, have been undoubtedly 
the reasons why the Leibnitian doctrine was not 
more generally adopted, and why, in France and in 
Britain, succeeding philosophers have almost admitted 
as a self-evident truth, that there can be no modifica- 
tion of mind devoid of consciousness. As to any 
refutation of the Leibnitian doctrine, I know of none. 
condiUac CondiUac is, indeed, the only psychologist who can be 
said to have formally proposed the question. He, 
like Mr Stewart, attempts to explain why it can be 
supposed that the mind has modifications of which we 
are not conscious, by asserting that we are in truth 
conscious of the modification, but that it is imme- 
mioc- diately forgotten.® In Germany, the doctrine of 
i.eibnitz Leibnitz was almost universally adopted. I am not 
” aware of a philosopher of the least note, by whom it 
has been rejected. In France, it has, I see, lately 
De Cardail- been broached by M. de CardaiUac,^ as a theory of 
his own, and thi^ his originality, is marvellously 

a Misai mir VOngine des Cminms- jS Etudes EliTtientaires de Philoso- 
sances Hummius^ sect ii. c 1, § 4- phie, t ii pp 138, 139. 

13 —Ed. 
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admitted by authors, like M. Damiron,® \?bora we 
might reasonably expect to have been better informed. 
It is hardly worth adding, that as the doctrine is 
not new, so nothing new has been contributed to 
its illustration. To British psychologists, the opinion 
would hardly seem to have been known; by none, 
certainly, is it seriously considered.^ 


a [.£!» mr TEut de Phil , Sup- 
plement, p. 460 et seq , 6tli edition.] 
[In the see(md edition of Bamiron’s 
Psychologie (t it p., 188), Leibnitz 
IS expressly cited. In the first 
edition, however, though the doc- 
trine of latency is stated, (t. i p 
190), there is no reference to Leib- 
nitz — Ed ] 

^ Qualified exception ; Eames* 
Essays m the Pnnajfies of Morality 
and Natural part li. e&s. 

iv., On Matter and Spirii, p 289 to 
end, {3d edit ) [With Karnes compaie 
F. A, Cams, Psychologie, ii. p 185, 
{edit 1808) Tucker, LigM of Na- 
ture, 1 c 10, § 4 Tralles, Be Jm- 
sncB existentw Immatenahtate et Ini- 
mortahtate, p 39 et seq. On the 
general subject of acts of inind be- 
yond the sphere of consciousness. 


compare Elant, Antkropologie, § 5. 
Beinhold, Tkcorie des menschhchen 
Erlennintssiermogens mid Metaphy- 
sih, i. p 279 et seq. Fries, Antkro- 
poloqie, 1 p 77, (edit 1820) Schulze, 
PhilosopJiuche ‘Wissenschafien, i, p. 
16-17. H, Schmid, Versueh cinerMe- 
UtphysEc der tnneren Natur, pp. 28, 
232 et seq. Damiion, Cmrs de Phi- 
losophic, ip 190, (edit 1834). 
Maass, Emhildsingslraft, § 24, p 65 
et seq , (edit. 1797). Sulzer, Fer- 
mischte Sehnften, i pp. 99 ei seq, 
109, (edit 1808) Denzinger, Insit- 
tuUones Logim, § 260, 1 . 1 p. 226, (ed. 
1 824) Beneke, Lehi huch der Psycho- 
logic, § 96 et seq., p 72, (edit 1838). 
Platner, Philosopkische Aphorisfmen, 
i. p. 70.] [See further, Peids Works, 
(completed edition), p 938-939. — 
Ed] 
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LECTURE XIX. 

CONSCIOUSNESS. — GENEEAL PHiENOMENA. — DIPPICUL- 
TIES AND EAOILITIBS OF PSYCHOLo’gIOAE STUDY. 

LECT. In our last Lecture we were occupied with the last 

y j Y *■ 

— ^ and principal part of the question. Are there mental 
Ee^apitttia- bcjond the sphere of Consciousness? — in 

other words. Are there modifications of m ind unknown 
in themselYCS, but the existence of which we must 
admit as the necessary causes of known effects 1 In 
dealing with this question, I showed, first of all, that 
there is indisputable evidence for the general fact, 
that even extensive systems of knowledge may, in 
our ordinary state, lie latent in the mind, beyond the 
sphere of consciousness and will ; but which, in cer- 
tain extraordinary states of organism, may again come 
forward into light, and even engross the mind to the 
exclusion of its everyday possessions. The establish- 
ment of the fact, that there are in the mind latent 
eapacities, latent riches, which may occasionally ex- 
ert a powerful and obtrusive agency, prepared us for 
Are there, the qucstiou. Are there, in ordinary, latent modifi- 
cations of mind, — ^agencies unknown themselves as 
phsenomena, but secretly concurring to the produe- 
tion of manifest effects ? This problem, I endeavoured 
to show you, must be answered in the affirmative. I 
took for the medium of proof various operations of 
mind, analysed these, and found as a residuum a 
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certain constituent bej’-ond tbe sphere of conscious- ^ct . 
ness, and the reality of which cannot be disallowed, — ^ ^ 
as necessary for the realisation of the aUowed effect. 

My first examples were taken from the faculty ofpxoo/from 
External Perception. I showed you, in relation to ail of eSnii 
the senses, that there is an ultimate perceptible mini- 
mum ; that is, that there is no consciousness, no per- 
ception, of the modification determined by its object 
in any sense, unless that object determines in the 
sense a certain quantum of excitement Now, this 
quantum, though the minimum that can be con- 
ciously perceived, is still a whole composed even of 
an infinity of lesser parts. Conceiving it, however, 
only divided into two, each of these halves is unper- 
ceived, — ^neither is an object of consciousness; the 
whole is a* percept made up of the unperceived halves. 

The halves must, however, have each produced its 
effect towards the perception of the whole; and, 
therefore, the smallest modification of which con- 
sciousness can take account, necessarily supposes, as 
its constituents, smaller modifications, real, but elud- 
ing the ken of consciousness. Could we magnify the 
discerning power of consciousness, as we can magnify 
the power of vision by the microscope, we might 
enable consciousness to extend its cognisance to modi- 
fications twice, ten times, ten thousand times less, 
than it is now competent to apprehend; but s till 
there must be some limit. And as every mental 
modification is a quantity, and as no quantity can be 
conceived not divisible ad infinitum, we must, even 
on this hypothesis, allow, (unless we assert that the 
ken of consciousness is also infinite), that there are 
modifications of mind unknown in themselves, but 
the necessary coefficients of known results. On the 
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i^OT . grouad'of perception, it is thus demonstratively 

1- proved that latent agencies, — modifications of which 

we are nneonscious, — ^must be admitted as a groaad- 
work of the Phsenomenology of Mind. 

ThefMtof The fact of the existence of such latent agencies 
ence of !»• being proved in reference to one faculty, the presump- 
tion is established that they exert an influence in all. 
jiiestmp- And this presumption holds, even if, in regard to 
they exert some others, we should be unable to demonstrate, in 
m all. so direct and exclusive a manner, the absolute neces- 
sity of their admission. This is shown in regard to 
Association the Association of Ideas. In order to explain this, I 
m laws of stated to you that the laws, which govern the train 

Association ^ . 

sometimes or cousecution of thought, are sometimes apparently 

appareiitly o x x. ./ 

violated, violated ; and that philosophers are perforce obliged, 

in order to explain the seeming anomaly, to interpo- 
late, hypothetically, between the ostensibly suggest- 
ing and the ostensibly suggested thought, certain 
connecting links of which we have no knowledge. 
Now, the necessity of such interpolation being admit- 
ted, as admitted it must be, the question arises, How 
have these connecting thoughts, the reality of which 
is supposed, escaped our cognisance ? In explanation 
of this, there can possibly be only two theories. It may 
be said, in the fimt place, that these intermediate ideas 
did rise into consciousness, operated their suggestion, 
and were then instantaneously forgotten. It may be 
said, in the second place, that these intermediate ideas 
never did nse into consciousness, but, remaining la- 
tent themselves, still served to awaken into conscious- 
ness the thought, and thus explam its suggestion. 

The former of these theories, which is the only one , 
whose possibility is contemplated in this eormtry, I 
endeavoured to show you ought not to be admitted. 
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being obnosious to tbe most insurmountable objec- mct. 
tions. It violates the whole analogy of consciousness; — ^ 
and must at last found upon a reason which would 
identify it with the second theory. At the same time 
it violates the law of philosophising, called the law of 
Parcimony, which prescribes that a greater number 
of causes are not to be assumed than are necessary 
to explain the phsenomena. Now, in the present pe pm- 
case, if the existence of unconscious modifications, — tirdMtnne 
of latent agencies, be demonstratively proved by the agencies, 
phsenomena of perception, which they alone are com- 
petent to explain, why postulate a second unknown 
cause to account for the phsenomena of association, 
when these can be better explained by the one 
cause, which the phsenomena of perception compel 
us to admit 1 

The fact of latent agencies being once established, 
and shown to be applicable, as a principle of psycho- 
logical solution, I showed you, by other examples, 
that it enables us to account, in an easy and satisfac- 
tory manner, for some of the most perplexing phseno- 
mena of mind. In particular, I did this by reference The same 
to our Acquired Dexterities and Habits. In these 
the consecution of the various operations is extremely uom ofour 
rapid ; but it is allowed on all hands that, though we 
are conscious of the series of operations, — that is, of the 
mental state which they conjimctly constitute, — of the 
several operations themselves as acts of vohtion we 
are whoUy incognisant Now, this incognisanee may 
be explained, as I stated to you, on three possible 
hypotheses. In the first place, we may say that the 
whole process is effected without either volition, or even 
any action of the thinking principle, it being merely 
automatic or mechanical. The incognisanee to be 
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LBCT. explained is thus involved in this hypothesis. In the 

^ second place, it may be said that each individual act 

of which the process is made up, is not only an act of 
mental agency, but a conscious act of volition ; but 
that, there being no memory of these acts, they, con- 
sequently, are unknown to us when past. Ih the 
third place, it may be said that each individual act 
of the process is fin act of mental agency, but not of 
consciousness and separate volition. The reason of 
The mecha- the mcognisance is thus apparent. The first opinion is 
unphHosophical, because, in the first place, it assumes 
an occult, an incomprehensible principle, to enable us 
to comprehend the efieet. In the second place, ad- 
mitting the agency of the mind in accomplishing the 
series of movements before the habit or dexterity is 
formed, it afterwards takes it out of the hands of the 
mind, m order to bestow it upon another agent. This 
hypothesis thus violates the two great laws of philo- 
sophisiug, — ^to assume no occult principle without 
necessity, — ^to assume no second principle without 
necessity. This doctrine was held by Eeid, Hartley, 
and others. 

The theory The secoud hypothesis, which Mr Stewart adopts, 
is at once complex and contradictory. It supposes a 
consciousness and no memory. In the first place, in 
this it is altogether hypothetical, — it cannot advance 
a shadow of proof in support of the fact which it 
assumes, that an act of consciousness does or can take 
place without any, the least, continuance in memory. 
In the second place, this assumption is disproved by 
the whole analogy of our intellectual nature. It is a 
Sm™' law of mind, that the intensity of the present conscious- 
ness determines the vivacity of the future memory, 
of each jjgjQQjy consciousness are thus in the direct ratio 
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of eacli otlier. On the one hand, looking from cause to lect. 

effect, — ^viTid consciousness, long memory; faint con- 1- 

seiousness, short memory; no consciousness, no me- 
mory : and, on the other, looking from effect to cause, — 
long memory, Tivid consciousness; short memory, faint 
consciousness; no memory, no consciousness. Thus, 
the hypothesis which postulates consciousness without 
memory, violates the fundamental laws of our intellec- 
tual being. But, in the third place, this hypothesis 
is not only a psychological solecism, it is, likewise, a 
psychological pleonasm ; it is at once illegitimate and 
superfluous. As v?e must admit, from the analogy of 
perception, that efficient modifications may exist with- 
out any consciousness of their existence, and as this 
admission affords a solution of the present problem, the 
hypothesis in question here again violates the law of 
parcimony, by assuming without necessity a plurahty of 
principles to account for what one more easily suffices. 

The third, hypothesis, then, — ^that which employs The theory 
the single principle of latent agencies to account forsL^?^ 
so numerous a class of mental phsenomena, — ^how does 
it explain the phsenomenon under consideration? No- ance witii 
thing can be more simple and analogical than its”’*'"®^’ 
solution. As — ^to take an example from vision — ^m the 
external perception of a stationary object, a certain 
space, — an expanse of surface, is necessary to the mini- 
mum visibile, in other words, an object of sight can- 
not come into consciousness unless it be of a certain 
size ; in like marmer, in the internal perception of a 
series of mental operations, a certain time, — ^a certain 
duration, is necessary for the smallest section of con- 
tinuous energy to which consciousness is competent. 

■* Some minimum of time must be admitted as the con- ' 
dition of consciousness; and as time is divisible ad 

VOL. I. 2 a 
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infinitum, wiateTer minmmm be taken, there must be 
admitted to be, beyond the cognisance of conscious- 
ness, intervals of time, in ■which, if mental agencies 
be performed, these will be latent to consciousness. If 
we suppose that the minimum of time to which con- 
sciousness can descend, be an interval called six, and 
that six different movements be performed in this 
interval, these, it is evident, will appear to conscious- 
ness as a simple indivisible point of modified time ; 
precisely as the minimum vidbile appears as an indi- 
visible point of modified space. And, as in the ex- 
tended parts of the minimum msibile, each must 
determine a certain modification on the percipient 
subject, seeing that the effect of the whole is only the 
conjoined effect of its parts ; in like manner, the pro- 
tended parts of each conscious instant, — of each dis- 
tinguishable minimum of time, — ^though themselves 
beyond the ken of consciousness, must contribute to 
give the character to the whole mental state which that 
instant, that minimum, comprises. This being under- 
stood, it is easy to see how we lose the consciousness 
of the several acts, in the rapid succession of many of ^ 
our habits and dexterities. At first, and before the 
habit is acquired, every act is slow, and we are con- 
scious of the effort of deliberation, choice, and vohtion; 
by degrees the mind proceeds •with less vaciEation and 
uncertainty; at length the acts become secure and 
precise: in proportion as this takes place, the velocity 
of the procedure is increased, and as this acceleration 
rises, the individual acts drop one by one from con- 
sciousness, as we lose "the leaves in retiring further and 
“ ftirther from the tree; and, at last, we are only aware 
of the general state which results from these uncon- " 
sdous operations, as we can at last only perceive 
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the greenness wMcli results j&’om tlie unperceiTed leot. 

, ° ^ XIX. 

leaves. 

I liave thus encleavoiured to recapitulate and vary 
the illustration of this important principle. At. pre- 
sent, I can only attempt to offer you such evidence 
of the fact as lies close to the surface. When we 
come to a discussion of the special faculties, you will 
find that this principle affords an explanation of many 
interesting phsenomena, and from them receives con- 
firmation in return. 

Before terminating the consideration of the general Three Prin- 
phsenomena of consciousness, there are Three Principal 
Facts which it would he improper altogether to pass 
over without notice, hut the full discussion of which 
I reserve for that part of the course which is eonver- 
sant with Metaphysic Proper, and when we come to 
establish upon their foundation our conclusions in 
regard to the Immateriality and Immortality of Mind; 

— ^I mean the fact of our Mental Existence or Sub- 
stantiality, the fact of our Mental Unily or Individu- 
ality, and the fact of our Mental Identity or Person- 
ality. In regard to these three facts, I shall, at present, 
only attempt to give you a very summary view of 
what place they naturally occupy in our psychological 
system. 

The first of these, — the fact of our own Existence, — i. Seif-Ex- 
I have already incidentally touched on, in giving you 
a view of the various possible modes in which the feet 
of the Duality of Consciousness may be conditionally 
accepted. 

The various modifications of which the thinking 
'subject, Ego, is conscious, are accompanied with the 
feeling, or intuition, or belief, — or by whatever name 
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Descartes’ 
CogtUt ifcgo 
xuvu 


tLe coimctioii may be called, — that I, the tbinMng 
subject, exist. This feeling has been called by philo- 
sophers the apperception or consciousness of our own 
existence, but, as it is a simple and ultimate fact of 
consciousness, though it be clearly given, it cannot be 
defined or described. And for the same reason that 
it eaimot be defined, it cannot be deduced or demon- 
stmted; and the apparent enthymeme of Descartes — 
Cogito ergo mm , — ^if really intended for an inference, 
— ^if really intended to be more than a simple enunci- 
ation of the proposition, that the fact of our existence 
is given in the fact of our consciousness, is either 
tautological, or false. Tautological, because nothing 
is contained in the conclusion which was not ex- 
plicitly given in the premise, — ^the premise, Cogito, 
I think, being only a grammatical equation of JEgo 
mm cogitans, I am, or exist, thinking. False, inas- 
much as there would, in the first place, be postulated 
the reality of thought as a quality or modification, 
and then, j&om the fact of this modification, inferred 
the fact of existence, and of the existence of a subject; 
whereas it is self-e^ddent, that in the very possibility 
of a quality or modification, is supposed the reality 
of existence, and of an existing subject. Philoso- 
phers, in general, among whom may be particularly 
mentioned Locke and Leibnitz, have accordingly foimd 
the evidence in a clear and immediate belief in the 
simple datum of consciousness; and that this was like- 
wise the opinion of Descartes himself, it would not 
be difficult to show.” 

ft D€SC3irt6s did. uoii lutciid td-tion^ Swir Xo, ’oto/L s&kis du cogito ctqo 
to prove tlie fact of existence from mm, pnnted in tlie earlier editions 
that of tkongH but to state that per- of the Fragments FhilosppJiigues, and 
sonal existence consists in conscious- in vol 1 p, 27 of the collected edi- 
ness, is shown in M. Cousin’s Disser- tion of his woiks — Ep. 
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The second fact, — our Mental Unity or Individuality, leot. 
-is given with equal evidence as the first. As clearly 


as I am conscious of existing, so clearly am I conscious 
at every moment of my existence, (and never more so 
than when the most heterogeneous mental modifica- 
tions are in a state of rapid succession,) that the 
conscious Ego is not itself a mere modification, nor 
a series of modifications of any other subject, but that 
it is itself something different from aU its modifica- 
tions, and a self-subsistent entity. This feeling, belief, 
datum, or fact of our mental individuality or unity, is 
not more capable of explanation than the feeling or The troth 
fact of our existence, which it indeed always involves, ^ny of* *" 
The fact of the deliverance of consciousness to our ness to onr 
mental unity has, of course, never been doubted; but^^,^ 
philosophers have been found to doubt its truth. Ac- ““ 
cording to Hume,® our thinking Ego is nothing but Home 
a bundle of individual impressions and ideas, out of 
whose union in the imagination, the notion of a whole, 
as of a subject of that which is felt and thought, is 
formed. According to Eant,^ it cannot be properly Kmt. 
determined whether we exist as substance or as acci- 
dent^ because the datum of individuality is a condition 
of the possibility of our having thoughts and feelings, 

— ^itt other words, of the possibility of consciousness ; 
and, therefore, although consciousness gives, — cannot 
but give, the phenomenon of individuality, it does 
not foUow that this phenomenon may not be only a 
necessary illusion. An articulate refiitation of these 
opinions I cannot attempt at present ; but their refu- 
tation is, in fact, involved in their statement In 
regard to Hume, his sceptical conclusion is only an 


a Treatise of Nature^ part 

iv , sect Y , vi. — E d, 


i3 KrUik der reinen Vemunfij 
Trans. DiaL b. ii. c. X.— Ed. 
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Identity 


inference j5x>m the premises of the dogmatical philo- 
sophers, who founded their systems on a violation or 
distortion of the facts of consciousness. His conclusion 
is, therefore, refuted in the refutation of their premises, 
which is accomplished in the simple exposition that 
they at once found on, and deny, the veracily of con- 
sciousness. And by this obj eetion the doctrine of Kant 
is overset. For if he attempts to philosophise, he must 
assert the possibilify of philosophy. But the possibil- 
ity of philosophy supposes the veracity of conscious- 
ness as to the contents of its testimony ; therefore, in 
disputiug the testimony of consciousness to our mental 
unity and substantiality, Kant disputes the possibility 
of philosophy, and, consequently, reduces his own at- 
tempts at philosophising to absurdity. 

The third datum under coMideration is the Identity 
of Mind or Person. This consists in the assurance we 
have, from consciousness, that our thinking Ego, not- 
withstanding the ceaseless changes of state or modifi- 
cation, of which it is the subject, is essentially the same 
thing, — the same person, at every period of its exist- 
ence. On this subject, laying out of account certain 
subordinate differences in the mode of stating the fact, 
philosophers, in general, are agreed. Locke,® in the 
Mssay on the Human Understanding; Leibnitz,^ in the 
Nouveaux Essais ; Butler,”*’ and Reid,® are particularly 
worthy of attention. In regard to this deliverance of 
consciousness, the truth of which is of vital importance, 
affording, as it does, the basis of moral responsibility 
and hope of immortality, — it is, like the last, denied 
by Kant to afford a valid groxmd of scientific certainty. 

a Book ii. c. 27, especially § 9 Identity. — E d 

Ed. 5 Intell Powers, Essay in. cc 4, 

Liv. ii. c. 27.— Ed. 6; Worhs, pp. 884-46, 350-53 — 

7 AmXogy, Biss. i. Of Personal Ed. 
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He maintains that there is no cogent proof of the snh- 

stantial permanence of our thinking self, because the ^ 

feeling of identity is only the condition under which 
thought is possible. Kant’s doubt in regard to the 
present fact is refuted in the same manner as his doubt 
in regard to the preceding, and there are also a num- 
ber of special grounds on which it can be shown to 
be untenable. But of these at another time. 

We have now terminated the consideration of Con- 
sciousness as the general faculty of thought, and as 
the only instrument and only source of Philosophy. 

But before proceeding to treat of the Special Faculties, 
it may be proper here to premise some observations in ties and far 

" ^ ^ CllltlftS of 

relation to the peculiar Difficulties and peculiar Facili- psychoiogi- 

. 1 . , . 1 T • p calinvesti- 

ties which we may expect m the application oi con- gation. 
sciousness to the study of its own phsenomena. I shall 
first speak of the difficulties. 

The first difficulty in psychological observation arises i Oifficui- 
from this, that the conscious mind is at once the ob- 1 The con- 
serving subject and the object observed. What are the afonre^he 
consequences of this ? In the first place, the mental “^ct^a 
energy, instead of being concentrated, is divided, and 
divided in two divergent directions. The state of 
miud observed, and the act of mind observing, are 
mutually in an inverse ratio ; each tends to annihilate 
the other. Is the state to be observed mtense, all 
reflex observation is rendered impossible; the mind 
cannot view as a spectator, it is wholly occupied as 
an agent or patient. On the other hand, exactly in 
proportion as the mind concentrates its force in the 
act of reflective observation, in the same proportion 
must the direct phaenomenon lose in vivacity, and 
consequently, in the precision and individuality of its 
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MCT. eliaracter. This difficulty is manifestly insuperahle ia 

^ those states of mind, which, of their very nature, as 

suppressing consciousness, exclude all contemporaneous 
and Tolmtary observation, as in sleep and feinting. 
In states like dreaming, which allow at least of a me- 
diate, hut, therefor^ only of an imperfect, observation, 
through recollection, it is not altogether exclusive. 
In all states of strong mental emotion, the passion is 
itself to a certain extent a negation of the tranquil- 
lity requisite for observation, so that we are thus 
impaled on the awkward dilemma, — ather we possess 
the necessary tranquillity for observation, with little 
or nothing to observe, or there is something to observe, 
but we have not the necessary tranquillity for obser- 
vation. All this is completely opposite in our obser- 
vation of the external world. There the objects lie 
always ready for our inspection ; and we have only 
to open our eyes and guard ourselves from the use of 
h3?potheses and green spectacles, to carry our obser- 
vations to an easy and successful termination.* 
a Want of In the second place, in the study of external nature, 

mutual CO- _ , ^ i i i 

operation. Several observers may associate themselves m the pui> 
suit ; and it is well known how co-operation and mutual 
sympathy preclude tedium and languor, and brace up 
the faculties to their highest vigour. Hence the old 
proverb, units homo, nullus homo. “As iron,” says 
Solomon, “ sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the 
understanding of his friend.”^ “In my opinion,” says 
Plato,'’' “ it is well expressed by Homer, 

* By mutual confidence and mutual add 
Great deeds are done, and great discoveries made / 

e [C£ Biimde, Versudh ein&r Proverbs^ xxyiu 17. The autho- 

Behmtdlung d&r empirisch* rised version is cmntmance, — Ed. 
en PsyMogikf i. p. 55.] y Protagoras, p. 348 .— Ed. 
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for if we labour in company, we are always more lect. 

prompt and capable for tbe investigation of any bidden 

matter. But if a man works out anything by solitary 
meditation, be forthwith goes about to find some one 
with whom be may commune, nor does be think bis 
discovery assured until confirmed by the acquiescence 
of others.” Aristotle,® in like manner, referring to 
the same passage of Homer, gives the same solution. 

“ Social operation,” he says, “ renders us more ener- 
getic both in thought and action a sentiment which 
is beautifully illustrated by Ovid,^ 

“Scilicet iugeniis aKqtia est concordia jmctis, 

Et servat studii foedera qmsque sui. 

XJtqne meisnumeris tua dat facimdia nervos. 

Sic venit a nobis in tna verba nitor.” 

Of this advantage the student of blind is in a great 
measure deprived. He who would study the internal 
world must isolate himself in the sohtude of his own 
thought ; and for man, who, as Aristotle observes,"^ is 
more social by nature than any bee or ant, this isola- 
tion is not only painful in itself, but, in place of 
strengthening his powers, tends to rob them of what 
maintains their vigour, and stimulates their exertion. 

In the third place, “ In the study of the material s. No fact 

- ... , rii ofwnscious- 

universe, it is not necessary that each observer should ness can be 
himself make every observation. The phgenomena 
are here so palpable and so easily described, that the 
experience of one observer suffices to make the facts 
which he has witnessed intelligible and credible to all. 

In point of fact, our knowledge of the external world 
is taken chiefly upon trust. The phsenomena of the 

a Mh, Nic. vui 1. Cf. iW., ix. Ed. 

9 — Ed. y i 2 — Ed. 

jS ex Fonto, ii, v 59, 69. — 
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internal world, on the contrary, are not thus capable 
of being described ; all that the first observer can do 
is to lead otbera to repeat bis experience : in the 
science of mind, we can believe nothing upon autho- 
rity, take nothing upon trust. In the physical sciences, 
a fact viewed in difierent aspects and in different cir- 
cumstances, by one or more observers of acknowledged 
sagacity and good faith, is not only comprehended as 
clearly by those who have not seen it for themselves, 
but is also admitted without hesitation, independently 
of all personal verification. Instruction thus* suffices 
to make it understood, and the authority of the testi- 
mony carries with it a certainty which almost pre- 
cludes the possibility of doubt. 

“ But this is not the case in the philosophy of mind. 
On the contrary, we can here neith^* understand nor 
believe at second-hand. Testimony can impose no- 
thing on its own authority; and instruction is only 
instruction when it enables us to teach ourselves. A 
fact of consciousness, however well observed, however 
clearly expressed, and however great may be our con- 
fidence in its observer, is for us as nothing, until, by 
an experience of our ow, we have observed and re- 
cognised it ourselves. Till this be done we cannot 
comprehend what it means, far less admit it to be 
true. Hence it follows that, in philosophy proper, 
instruction is limited to an indication of the position 
in which the pupil ought to place himself, in order by 
his own observation to verify for himself the facts 
which his instructor pronounces true.” “ 

In the fourth place, the phsenomena of consciousness 
are not arrested during observation, — ^they are in a 
ceaseless and rapid flow; each state of mind is in- 

ce CardaiUac, Etudes de Fhxloso^'hxe^ i p. 6. 
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diyisible, but for a moment, and there are not two lect 
states or two moments of whose precise identity we — ^ 
can be assured. Thus, before we can observe a modi- 4eS o?” 
fication, it is already altered ; nay, the very intention 
of observing it, suffices for the change. It hence re- SeV 
sults that the phsenomenon can only be studied through bu”oBh°to 
its reminiscence; but memory reproduces it often 
very imperfectly, and always in lower vivacity and “'““y- 
precision. The objects of the external world, on the 
other hand, either remain unaltered during our ob- 
servation, or can be renewed without change; and 
we can leave off at will and recommence our investi- 
gation without detriment to its result.® 

In the fifth place, “ The phsenomena of the mental s. Presented 
world are not, like those of the material, placed by cessicn. 
the side of each other in space. They want that form 
by which external objects attract and fetter our atten- 
tion ; they appear only in rows on the thread of time, 
occupying their fleeting moment, and then vanishing 
into oblivion ; whereas, external objects stand before 
us steadfast, and distinct, and simultaneous, in all the 
life and emphasis of extension, figure, and colour,” ^ 

In the sixth place, the perceptions of the different e. Natmaiiy 
qualities of external objects are decisively discrimi- raSliaCT, 
nated by different corporeal organs, so that colour, “esrated m 
sound, solidity, odour, flavour, are, in the sensations 
themselves, contrasted, without the possibility of con- 
fusion. In an individual sense, on the contrary, it is 
not always easy to draw the line of separation be- 
tween its perceptions, as these are continually running 
into each other. Thus red and yellow are, in their 

a [Ancillon, N’ouv. Milanges, t. n. jS [Biunde, Psychologies yol i, p. 
p 102 Cardaillac, Etudes de PhU 56 ] 
loa , i pp, 3, 4 ] 
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extreme points, easily distingaished, but the transition 
point from one to the other is not precisely deter- 
mined. Now, in our internal observation, the mental 
phsenomena cannot be discriminated like the percep- 
tions of one sense from the perceptions of another, 
but only like the perceptions of the same. Thus the 
phsenomenon of feeling, — of pleasure or pam, and the 
phaenomenon of desire, are, when considered in there 
remoter divergent aspects, manifestly marked out 
and contradistinguished as different original modifica- 
tions ; whereas when viewed on their approximating 
side, they are seen to slide so insensibly into each other, 
that it becomes impossible to draw between them any 
accurate line of demarcation. Thus the various quali- 
ties of our internal life can be alone discriminated by 
a mental process called Abstraction ; and abstraction 
is exposed to many liabilities of error. Nay, the 
various mental operations do not present themselves 
distinct and separate ; they are all bound up in the 
same unity of action ; and as they are only possible 
through each other, they cannot, even in thought, be 
dealt with as isolated and apart. In the perception of 
an external pbjecti the qualities are, indeed, likewise 
presented by the different senses in connection, as, for 
example, vinegar is at once seen as yeUow, felt as 
liquid, tasted as sour, and so on ; nevertheless, the 
qualities easily allow themselves in abstraction to be 
viewed as really separable, because they are all the 
properties of an extended and divisible body ; where- 
as in the mind, thoughts, feelings,* desires do hot 
stand separate, though in juxtaposititm, but every 
mental act contains at once all these qualities, as the 
constituents of its indivisible simpliei^. 

In the seventh place, the act of reflection on our 
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mtemal modifications is not accompanied ■with that lbct. 

-L XIX, 

fireqnent and varied sentiment of pleasure, •which •we — ^ 
experience from the impression of external things, of 
Self-observation costs us a greater efihrt, and has less 
excitement than the contemplation of the material 
world; and the higher and more refined gratification 
which it supplies when its habit has been once fonned, 
cannot be conceived by those who have not as yetf^^^^n 
been trained to its enjoyment." “ The first part of our 
life is fled before we possess the capacity of reflective 
observation; while the impressions which, firom earliest 
infancy, we receive from material objects, the wants 
of our animal nature, and the prior development of 
our external senses, all contribute to concentrate, 
even from the first breath of life, our attention on the 
world "without. The second passes ■without our caring 
to observe ourselves. The outer life is too agreeable 
to allow the soul to tear itself from its gratiSeations, 
and return frequently upon itself. And at the period 
when the material world has at length palled upon 
the senses, when the taste and the desire of reflection 
gradually become predominant, we then find ourselves, 
in a certain sort, already made up, and it is impossible 
for us to resume our life from its commencement, and 
to discover how we have become what we now are.”<® 
“Hitherto external objects have exclusively riveted 
our attention; our organs have acquired the flexi- 
bility requisite for this peculiar kind of observation ; 
we have learned the method, acquired the habit, and 
fed the pleasure which results from performing what 
we perform with ease. But let us recoil upon our- 
selves ; -the scene changes ; the charm is gone ; diffi- 

a [Biunde^ Psfyckologie^ i p, 56.] ii, p. 108,] 

i3 [AncilloB, M^langes^ t. 
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1- and with effort ; in a word, everything within repels, 

everything without attracts ; we reach the age of man- 
hood without being taught another lesson than read- 
ing what takes place without and around us, wlulst 
we possess neither the habit nor the method of study- 
ing the volume of our own thoughts.”® “ For a long 
time, we are too absorbed m life to be able to detach 
ourselves from it in thought ; and when the desires 
and the feelings are at length weakened or tranquil- 
iised, — when we are at length restored to ourselves, 
we can no longer judge of the preceding state, because 
we can no longer reproduce or replace it. Thus it is 
that our life, in a philosophical sense, runs like water 
through our fingers. We are carried along, lost, 
whelmed in our life ; we live, but rarely see ourselves 
to live. 

“The reflective Ego, which distinguishes self from 
its transitory modifications, and which separates the 
spectator from the spectacle of life, which it is con- 
tmuaUy representing to itself, is never developed in 
the majority of mankind at aU, and even in the 
thoughtful and reflective few, it is formed only at a 
mature period, and is even then only in activity by 
starts and at intervals.’''® 

II. Tiie fa,- But Philosophy has not only peculiar difficulties, it 
phiiofiophi- has also peculiar facilities. There is indeed only one 

cal study , f • t • i -% -t i 

external condition on whicn it is dependent, and that 
is language ; and when, in the progress of civilisation, 
a language is once formed of a copiousness and 
pliability capable of embodying its abstractions with- 
out figurative ambiguity, then a genuine philosophy 

a [Cardaillac, Etudes de Phthso- ^ [Ancillon, Nouv, Milanges, t. ii. 
t. L p S.] pp, 103, 104, 105 ] 
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may commence. Vitli tbis one condition all is given; 
tbe PMosoplier requires for his discoveries no pre- 
Hminarj preparations— no apparatus of instruments 
and materials. He has no new events to seek as the 
Historian ; no new combinations to form as the Mathe- 
matician. The Botanist, the Zoologist, the Mineralo- 
gist, can accumulate only by care, and trouble, and 
expense, an inadequate assortment of the objects neces- 
sary for their labours and observations. But that 
most important and interesting of all studies of which 
man himself is the object, has no need of anything 
external ; it is only necessary that the observer enter 
into his inner self in order to find there all he stands 
in need of, or rather it is only by doing this that he 
can hope to find anything at all. If he only effec- 
tively pursue the method of observation and analysis, 
he may even dispense with the study of philosophical 
systems. This is at best only useful as a mean to- 
wards a deeper and more varied study of himself, and 
is often only a tribute paid by philosophy to erudi- 
tion.® 

a [Cf Fries, Logih, § 126, p. 587 V Etude dc la Philosophies t. i., Disc, 
(edit. 1819) Thurot, Introduction d Prel. p. 36.] 
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I. A.— FRAGMENT OX ACADEMICAL HONOURS— (1836). 

(See Yol L p. 18.) 

Before commencing the Lecture of to-day, I would occupy a few 
minutes with a matter in which I am confident you generally feel 
an interest , — I refer to the Academical Honours to be awarded to 
those who approve their zeal and ability in the business of the 
Class After what I formerly had occasion to say, I conceive it 
wholly unnecessary now to attempt any proof of the fact, that it is 
not by anything done by others for you, but by what alone you 
do for yourselves, that your intellectual improvement must be de- 
termined. Reading and listening to Lectures are only profitable, 
inasmuch as they afford you the means and the occasions of exert- 
ing your faculties; for these faculties are only developed in pro- 
portion as they are exercised. This is a principle I take for granted. 

A second fact, I am assured you will also allow me to assume, 
is, that although strenuous energy is the one condition of all 
improvement, yet this energy is, at first and for a long time, 
comparatively painful. It is painful, because it is imperfect. But 
as it is gradually perfected, it becomes gradually more pleasing, 
and when finally perfect, that is, wdien its power is fully devel- 
oped, it is purely pleasurable ; for pleasure is nothing but the 
concomitant or reflex of the unforced and unimpeded energy of a 
faculty or habit, — the degree of pleasure being always in propor- 
tion to the degree of such energy. The great problem in education 
is, therefore, how to induce the pupil to undertake and go through 
with a course of exertion, in its result good and even agreeable, 
but immediately and in itself, irksome. There is no royal road to 
learning. ‘‘The gods,” says Epicharmus,“ ‘‘sell us everything for 
a Xenophon, Memorabilia, ii. 1 20 . — ^Ed. 
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toil;" *and the curse inherited from Adam, — ^that in the sweat of 
his face man should eat his bread,' — ^is true of every human acquisi- 
tion, Hesiod, not less beautifully than philosophically, sings of the 
painful commencement, and the pleasant consummation, of virtue, 
in the passage of which the following is the commencement: — 

Trjs S* *Ap€r7js Wp&ra Beol vpoirdpotBep %ByiKay 

*A6dvaroi * ^ 

(a passage which, it will be recollected, Milton has not less beauti- 
fully imitated); ^ and the Latin poet has, likewise, weU expressed 
the principle, touching hterary excellence in particular: — 

“ Gaudent sadoribus artes 

Et sua diffieilem reddunt ad lomma cTirsmn.^'y 

But as the pain is immediate, while the profit and the pleasure 
are remote, you will grant, I presume, without difftculty, a third 
fact, that the requisite degree and continuance of effort can only 
be insured, by applying a stimulus to counteract and overcome the 
repressive effect of the feeling with which the exertion is for a 
season accompanied. A fourth fact will not be denied, that emu- 
lation and the love of honour constitute the appropriate stimulus 
in education. These affections are of course implanted in man 
for the wisest purposes ; and, though they may be misdirected, 
the inference from the possibility of their abuse to the absolute 
inexpediency of their employment, is invalid. However dis- 
guised, their influence is umversal: — 

“ Ad has se 

Bomanns, Grainsque, et Barbaras iuduperator 
Erexit • causas discnmmis atque laboris 
I^de habuit ; ” B 

and Cicero shrewdly remarks, that the philosophers themselves 
prefix their names to the very books they write on the contempt of 
glory.® These passions actuate most powerfully the noblest minds. 
Optimos mortalium,” C says the father of the Senate to Tiberius, — 
Optimos mortalium altissima cupere : contemptu famse conteinni 

a Opera et Dies, 287 — Ed. y B. Mantuanus, Carmen de mseepto 

iS Sir W. Hamilton heie probably Theologico Magistemo, — Opera, Ant- 
refers to the hnes ia Zpeidas , — Terpise, 1576, tom. i. p. 174 .— Ed. 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit B Juvenal, Sat , z. 138 .— Ed. 
doth raise,” &c. 6 Pro Ar^ia, c. 11 — ^Ed. 

C Tacitus, Ann,, iv. 88 .— Ed. 
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virtutes.” "ITaturE,” says Seneca,® ^"gloriosa est virtus, efc anteire 
priores cupit;” and Cicero,^ in more proximate reference to our 
immediate oliject, — Honor alit artes omnesque incenduntnr ad 
stadia gloril” But, though their influence be universal, it is 
most powerfully conspicuous in the young, of whom Aristotle has 
noted it as one of the most discriminating characteristics, that they 
are lovers of honour, but still more lovers of victory.'y If, there- 
fore, it could be but too justly proclaimed of man in general: — 

** Quis enim virtutem amplectitiar ipsam, 

Premia si tollas K S 

it was least of all to be expected that youth should do so. “ In 
learning,” says the ’v^dsdom of Bacon, "the flight will be [low and] 
slow without some feathers of ostentation.”^ NTothing, therefore, 
could betray a greater ignorance of human nature, or a greater 
negligence in employing the most efficient mean within its grasp, 
than for any seminary of education to leave unapplied these great 
promoting principles of activity, and to take for granted that its 
pupils would act precisely as they ought, though left with every 
inducement strong against, and without any sufficient motive in 
favour of, exertion. 

Now, I express, I believe, the universal sentiment, both within 
and without these walls, in saying", that this University has been 
unhappily all too remiss, in leaving the most powerful mean of 
academical education nearly, if not altogether, unemployed. You 
will observe I use the term UmVemiy in contradiction to indivi- 
dual Professors, for many of these have done much in this re- 
spect, and all of them, I believe, are satisfied that a great deal 
more ought to be done. But it is not in the power of individual 
instructors to accomplish what can only be accomplished by the 
public institution. The rewards proposed to meritorious effort 
are not sufficiently honourable ; and the efforts to which they are 
frequently accorded, not of the kind or degree to be of any great 
or general advantage. I shall explain myself 

A distinction is sought after a zeal proportioned to its 
value; and its value is measured by the estimation which it holds 
in public opinion. Now, though there are prizes given in many of 

a J)e Bmeficiis, iii. 36 .— Ed. 5 Javenal, Sat , x. 431 ,—Ed 

S Tmc 'Qumt , i 2 .— Ed. e Bmy iiv Of Vam Ed. 

y BJiett i. 12 — Ed. 
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OTfr classes, nothing has been done to give them proper value by 
raising them in public estimation. They are not conferred as 
matters of importance by any external solemnity; they are not 
conferred in any general meeting of the University; far less under 
circumstances which make their distribution a matter of public 
curiosity and interest. Compared to the publicity that might 
easily have been secured, they are left, so to speak, to be given in 
holes and corners; and while little thought of to-day, are wholly 
forgotten to-morrow; so that the wonder only is, that what the 
University has thus treated with such apparent contempt, should 
have awakened even the inadequate emulation that has been so 
laudably displayed. Of this great defect in our discipline, I may 
safely say that every Professor is aware, and it is now actually 
under the consideration of the Senatus, what are the most expe- 
dient measures to obtain a system of means of full efficiency for 
the encouragement and reward of academical merit. It will, of 
course, form the foundation of any such improvement, that the dis- 
tribution of prizes be made an act of the University at large ; and 
one of the most public and imposing character. By this means a 
far more powerful emulation will be roused ; a spirit which will 
not be limited to a certain proportion of the students, but will 
more or less pervade the whole, — nay, not merely the students 
themselves, but then families; so that when this system is 
brought to its adequate perfection, it will be next to impossible 
for a young man of generous dispositions not to put forth every 
energy to ra||e himself as high as possible m the scale of so hon- 
ourable a competition. 

But besides those which can only be effected by an act of the 
-whole University, important improvements may, I think, he ac- 
complished in this respect m the several classes. In what I now 
saj\ I would not be supposed to express any opinion in regard 
to other classes ; but confine my observations to one under the 
circumstances of our own. 

In the first place, then, I am convinced that excitement and re- 
wards are principally required to promote a general and continued 
diligence in the ordinary business of the class. I mean, therefore, 
that the prizes should with us be awarded for general eminence, 
as shown in the Examinations and Exercises; and I am averse on 
principle from proposing any premium during the course of the 
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sessional labours for single and detached efforts. The effect of 
this would naturally be to distract attention from what ought to 
be the principal and constant object of occupation; and if honour 
is to be gained by an irregular and transient spirit of activity, 
less encouragement will necessarily be afforded to regular and 
sedulous application. Prizes for individual Essays, for Written 
Analyses of important books, and for Oral Examination on their 
contents, may, however, with great advantage, be proposed as 
occupation during the summer vacation ; and this I shall do. 
But the honours of the Winter Session must belong to those who 
have regularly gone through its toils. 

In the second place, the value of the prizes may be greatly 
enhanced by giving them greater and more permanent publicity. 
A veiy simple mode, and one which I mean to adopt, is to record 
upon a tablet each year, the names of the successful competitors; 
this tablet to be permanently affixed to the waUs of the class- 
room, while a duplicate may, in like manner, be placed in the 
Common Reading-Eoom of the Library. 

In the third place, the importance of the prizes for general 
eminence in the business of the class may be considerably raised, 
by making the competitors the judges of merit among themselves 
This I am persuaded is a measure of the very highest efficiency 
On theory I would argue this, and in practice it has been fully 
verified. On this head, I shall quote to you the experience of 
my venerated preceptor, the late Professor Jardine of Glasgow, — 
a man, I will make bold to say, who, in the chair of ^gic of that 
University, did more for the intellectual improvement of his 
pupils than any other public instructor in this country within 
the memory of man This he did not accomplish either by great 
erudition or great philosophical talent, — ^though he was both a 
learned and an able thinker, — ^but by the apphcation of that pri- 
mary principle of education, which, wherever employed, has been 
employed with success, — I mean the determination of the pupil to 
self-activity, — doing nothing for him which he is able to do for him- 
self This principle, which has been always inculcated by theorists 
on education, has, however, by few been carried fully into effect, 

“One difficult and very important part,” says l^Ir Jardine,® “in admin- 
istering the system of prizes, stiH remains to be stated ; and this is the 


a Outlmcs of Philomphical Ediicatwn, &c , pp. 884, 385; 387, 889. 
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metliod by wMcb tbe different degrees of merit are determined, a point in. 
whicb. any error witb regard to principle, or suspicion of practical mistake, 
■would completely destroy all tbe good effects aimed at by tbe establishment 
in question. It has been already mentioned, that the qualifications which 
form the ground of competition for the class prizes, as they are sometimes 
called, and which are to be distinguished from the university prizes, are 
diligence, regularity of attendance, general emmence at the daily examina- 
tions, and in the execution of themes, propriety of academical conduct, and 
habitual good manners ; and, on these heads, it is very obvious, a judgment 
must be pronounced either by the professor, or by the students themselves, 
as no others have access to the requisite information. 

It may be imag ined, at first view, that the office of judge would be 
best performed by the professor ; but, after long experience, and much 
attention to the subject in all its bearmgs, I am mclined to give a decided 
preference to the exercise of this right as vested m the students. Were 
the professor to take this duty upon himself, it would be impossible, even 
with the most perfect conviction, on the part of the students, that his 
judgment and candour were unimpeachable, to give satisfaction to all par- 
ties , while, on the other hand, were there the ^ghtest reason to suspect 
his impaitiality m either of these points, or the remotest ground for insinu- 
ation that he gave undue advantage to any individuals, in bringing forward 
their claims to the prejudice of others, the charm of emulation would be 
dissolved at once, and every future effort among his pupils would be 
enfeebled. 


****** 

^^The mdispensable qualities of good judges, then, are a competent know- 
ledge of the grounds upon which their judgment is to rest, and a firm re- 
solution to determine on the matter before them with strict impartiality. 
It 13 presumed that the students, in these respects, are sufficiently qualified. 
They are every-day witnesses of the manner m wMch the business of the 
class goes on, and have, accordmgly, the best opportunities of judging as to 
the merits of their fellow-students ; they have it in their power to observe 
the regularity of their attendance, and the general propriety of their 
conduct ; they hear the questions which are put, with the answers which 
are given ; their various themes are read aloud, and observations are made 
on them from the chair. They have, likewise, an opportunity of comparmg 
the respective ments of all the competitors, m the extemporaneous exer- 
cises of the class j and they, no doubt, hear the performances of one another 
canvassed in conversation, and made the subject of a comparative estimate. 
Besides, as every individual is, himself, deeply interested, it is not possible 
but that he should pay the closest attention to what is gomg on around 
him ; whilst he cannot fail to be aware that he, in like manner, is con- 
stantly ohserved by others, and subjected to the ordeal of daily criticism. 
In truth, ■the character, the abilities, the diligence, and progress of students 
are as well known to one another, before the close of the session, as their 
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faees. There cannotj therefore, he any deficiency as to means of informa- 
tion, to enable them to act the part ot enlightened and upright judges. 

But they likewise possess the other requisite for an equitable decision ; 
for the greab majority have really a desire to judge honourably and fairly 
on the merit of their fellows. The natural candour and generosity of youth, 
the sense of right and obligations of justice, are not yet so perverted, by 
bad example and the ways of the world, as to permit any deliberate inten- 
tion of violating the integrity on which they profess to act, or any wish to 
conspire in supportmg an unrighteous judgcnent. There is greater danger, 
perhaps, that young persons, in their circumstances, may allow themselves 
to* be infiuenced by friendship or personal dislike, rather than by the pure 
and unbiassed sense of meritorious exertion, or good abilities ; but, on the 
other hand, when an individual considers of how little consequence Ms 
single vote will be among so many, it is not at all likely that he will be 
induced to sacrifice it either to friendsMp or to enmity. There are, how- 
ever, no perfect judges m any department of human life. Prejudices and 
unperceived biasses make their way into the minds even of the most upright 
of our fellow-creatures ; and there can be no doubt that votes are some- 
times thrown away, or injudiciously given, by young students in the Ldgic 
class. Still, these little aberrations are never found to disturb the opera- 
tion of the general principle on wMch the scale of ment is determined, and 
the list of honours fdled up.” 

Now, Gentlemen, from what I know of yon, I think it almost 
needless to say, that, in confiding to you a function, on the intelli- 
gent and upright discharge of which the value and significance 
of the prizes will wholly depend, I do this without any anxiety 
for the result. I am sure at least that if aught be wanting, the 
defect will be found neither in your incompetency nor in your 
want of will. 

And here I would conclude what I propose to say to you on 
this subject; (this has extended to a far greater length than I an- 
ticipated) ; I would conclude with a most earnest exhortation to 
those who may be discouraged from coming forward as competi- 
tors for academical honours, from a feeling or a fancy of inferi- 
ority. In the first place, I would dissuade them from this, be- 
cause they may be deceived in the estimate of their own powers. 
Many individuals do not become aware of their own tselents, till 
placed in circumstances which compel them to make strenuous 
exertion. Then they and those around them discover the mistake. 
In the second place, even though some of you may now find 
yourselves somewhat inferior to others, do not for a moment de- 
spair of the future. The most powerful minds are freq^uently of 
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a tardy development, and yon may rest assured, that the sooner 
and more vigorously you exercise your faculties, the speedier and 
more complete will he their evolution. In the third place, I 
exhort you to remember that the distinctions now to be gained, 
are on their own account principally valuable as means towards 
an end, — as motives to induce you to cultivate your powers by 
exercise. All of you, even though nearly equal, cannot obtain 
equal honours in the struggle ; but all of you will obtam advan- 
tage equally substantial, if you all — ^what is wholly in your own 
power — equally put forth your energies to strive. And though 
you should all endeavour to be first, let me remind you, in the 
words of Cicero, that: — ‘^Prima sequentem, pulchrum est in 
secundis, tertiisque consistere.”" 


B.--PEAaMENTS ON THE SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. 

(a) PORTIOK OF Iktkodijctoey Lectuee (1836). 

Before entering on the proposed subjects of consideration, I 
must be allowed a brief preliminary digression In entering on a 
course of the Philosophy of Mmd, — of Philosophy Proper, — we 
ought not, as Scotsmen, to forget that on this is, and always has 
been, principally founded the scientific reputation of Scotland , 
and, therefore, that independently of the higher claims of this 
philosophy to attention, it would argue almost a want of patri- 
otism in us, were we to neglect a study with the successful cul- 
tivation of which our country, and in particular this University, 
have been so honourably associated. 

Whether it be that the characteristic genius of our nation, — the 
prcefervidum Scotorum ingmivm ^ — was more capable of power- 
ful effort than of persevering industry, and, therefore, carried us 
more to studies of principle than studies of detail ; or, (what is 
more probable), that institutions and circumstances have been 
here less favourable, than in other countries, for the promotion of 
erudition and research ; certain it is that the reputation for intel- 

a Orator , c. i. 
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lectual capacity wHcli Scotland lias alwa3^s sustained among the 
nations of Europe, is founded far less on tlie achievements of her 
sons in learning and scholarship, than on what they have done, 
or shown themselves capable of doing, in Philosophy Proper and 
its^dependent sciences. 

In former ages, Scotland presented but few objects for scientific 
and literaiy ambition , and Scotsmen of intellectual enterprise 
usually sought in other countries, that education, patronage, and 
applause which were denied them in their own. It is, ihdeed, an 
honourable testimony to the natural vigour of Scottish talent, that, 
while Scotland afforded so little encouragement for its production, 
a complement so large in amount and of so high a quahty should 
have been, as it were, spontaneously supplied. During the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, there was hardly to be found a 
Continental University without a Scottish professor. It was, 
indeed, a common saying that a Scottish pedlar and a Scottish 
professor were everywhere to be met with Prance, however, was 
long the great nursery of Scottish talent ; and this even after the 
political and religious estrangement of Scotland from her ancient 
ally, by the establishment of the Eeformation and the accession of 
the Scottish monarch to the English crown , and the extent of 
this foreign patronage may be estimated from the fact, that a single 
prelate, — the illustrious Cardinal du Perron, — is recorded to have 
found places in the seminaries of France for a greater number of 
literary Scotsmen than all the schools and universities of Scot- 
land maintained at home.“ 

But this favour to our countrjTuen was not without its reasons; 
and the ground of partiality was not their superior erudition. 
What principally obtained for them reputation and patronage 
abroad, was their dialectical and metaphysical acuteness ; and 
this they were found so generally to possess, that philosophical 
talent became almost a proverbial attribute of the nation.^ 

During the ascendant of the Aristotehc philosophy, and so long 
as dexterity in disputation was considered the highest academical 
accomplishment, the logical subtlety of our countrymen was in 
high and general demand. But they were remarkable less as 
writers than as instructors ; for were we to consider them only in 
the former capacity, the works that now remain to us of these 
a See DisctisstonSf p. 120 — Ed. jB See Discumons, p 119 — Ed. 
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expatriated ptilosopliers, — these Scoti extra Scotiam agenteSy — 
though neither few nor nnimportant, would still never enable us 
to account for the high and peculiar reputation which the Scot- 
tish dialecticians so long enjoyed throughout Europe. 

Such was the literary character of Scotland, before the estab- 
lishment of her intellectual independence, and such has it con- 
tinued to the present day. In illustration of this, I cannot now 
attempt a comparative survey of the contributions made by this 
country and others to the different departments of knowledge, 
nor is it necessary ; for no one, I am assured, will deny that it 
is only in the Philosophy of Mind that a Scotsman has estab- 
lished an epoch, or that Scotland, by the consent of Europe, has 
bestowed her name upon a School. 

The man who gave the whole philosophy of Europe a new 
impulse and direction, and to whom, mediately or immediately, 
must be referred every subsequent advance in philosophical specu- 
lation, was our countryman,^ — ^David Hume. In speaking of this 
illustrious thinker, I feel anxious to be distinctly understood. I 
would, therefore, earnestly request of you to bear in mind, that 
religious disbelief and philosophical scepticism are not merely not 
the same, but have no natural connection ; and that while the one 
must ever be a matter of reprobation and regret, the other is in 
itself deserving of applause Both were united in Hume ; and 
this union has unfortunately contributed to associate them together 
in popular opinion, and to involve them equally in one vague 
condemnation. They must, therefore, I repeat, be accurately dis- 
tinguished ; and thus, though decidedly opposed to one and all of 
Hume’s theological conclusions, I have no hesitation in asserting 
of his philosophical scepticism, that this was not only beneficial in 
its results, but, in the circumstances of the period, even a necessary 
step in the progress of Philosophy towards truth. In the first 
place, it was requisite in order to arouse thought from its lethargy. 
Men had fallen asleep over their dogmatic systems In Germany, 
the Eationalism of Leibnitz and Wolf; in England, the Sensualism 
of Locke, with all its melancholy results, had subsided almost into 
established faiths. The Scepticism of Hume, like an electric 
spark, sent life through the paralysed opinions ; philosophy awoke 
to renovated vigour, and its problems were again to be considered 
in other aspects, md subjected to a more searchmg analysis. 
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In the second place, it was necessary in order to manifest the 
inadequacy of the prevailing system. In this respect, scepticism is 
always highly advantageous ; for scepticism is only the carrying 
out of erroneous philosophy to the absurdity which it always 
virtually involved. The sceptic, qiui sceptic, cannot himself lay 
down his premises ; he can only accept them from the dogmatist ; 
if true, they can afford no foundation for the sceptical inference ; 
if false, the sooner they are exposed in their real character the 
better. Accepting his principles from the dominant philosophies 
of Locke and Leibnitz, and deducing with irresistible evidence 
these principles to their legitimate results, Hume showed, by the 
extreme absurdity of these results themselves, either that Philo- 
sophy altogether was a delusion, or that the individual systems 
which afforded the premises, were erroneous or incomplete. He 
thus constrained philosophers to the alternative, — either of sur- 
rendering philosophy as null, or of ascending to higher principles, 
in order to re-establish it against the sceptical reduction. The 
dilemma of Hume constitutes, perhaps, the most memorable crisis 
in the history of philosophy ; for out of it the whole subsequent 
Metaphysic of Europe has taken its rise. 

To Hume we owe the Pliilosophy of Kant, and, therefore, also, 
in general, the latter philosophy of Germany. Kant explicitly 
acknowledges that it was by Hume’s reductio ad absnrdum of 
the previous doctrine of Causality, he was first roused from his 
dogmatic slumber. He saw the necessity that had arisen, of 
placing philosophy on a foundation beyond the reach of scep- 
ticism, or of surrendering it altogether; and this it was that led 
him to those researches into the conditions of thought, which, 
considered whether in themselves or in their consequences, 
whether in what they established or in what they subverted, 
are, perhaps, the most remarkable in the annals of speculation. 

To Hume, in like manner, we owe the Philosophy of Eeid, and, 
consequently, what is now distinctively known in Europe as the 
Philosophy of the Scottish School. 

Unable to controvert the reasoning of Berkeley, as founded on 
the philosophy of Descartes and Locke, Eeid had quietly resigned 
himself to Idealism ; and he confesses that he would never have 
been led to question the legitimacy of the common doctrine of 
Perception, involving though it did the negation of an external 
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world, had Hume uot startled Mm into hesitation and inquiry, by 
showing that the same reasoning which disproved the Existence of 
Matter, disproved, when fairly carried out, also the Substantiality 
of Mind. Such was the origin of the philosophy founded by Eeid, 
— ^illustrated and adorned by Stewart; and it is to this philosophy, 
and to the writings of these two illustrious tMnkers, that Scotland 
is mainly indebted for the distinguished reputation which she at 
present enjoys, in every country where the study of Mind has not, 
as in England, been neglected for the study of Matter. 

The Philosophy of Eeid is at once our pride and our reproach. 
At home, mistaken and undervalued , abroad, understood and 
honoured. The assertion may be startling, yet is literaUy true, 
that the doctrines of the Scottish School have been nowhere less 
fairly appreciated than in Scotland itself. To explam how they 
have been misinterpreted, and, consequently, neglected, in the 
country of their birth, is more than I can now attempt ; but as I 
believe that an equal ignorance prevails in regard to the Mgh 
favour accorded to these speculations by those nations who are 
now in advance, as the most enlightened cultivators of philosophy, 
I shall endeavour, as briefly as possible, to show that it may be for 
our credit not raslily to disparage what other countries Yiew as 
our chief national claim to scientific celebrity. In illustration 
of this, I shall only allude to the account m wMch our Scottish 
Philosophy is held m Germany and in France. 

There is a strong general analogy between the philosophies of 
Eeid and Kant ; and Kant, I may observe by the way, was a 
Scotsman by proximate descent. Both ongmate in a recoil 
against the Scepticism of Hume;« both are equally opposed to the 
Sensualism of Locke , both vmdicate with equal zeal the moral 
dignity of man ; and both attempt to mete out and to define the 
legitimate sphere of our intellectual activity There are, however, 
important differences between the doctrines, as mig ht be antici- 
pated from the very different characters of the men ; and while 
Kant surpassed Eeid in systematic power and comprehension, 
Eeid excelled Kant in the caution and security of his procedure. 
There is, however, one point of difference in which it is now 
acknowledged, even by the representatives of the Kantian philo- 
sophy, that Kant was wrong. I allude to the docrine of Percep- 
a See the completed edition of iZewf s Wbr^s, Memoranda foi Preface, p. xv — Ed. 
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tion, — ^the doctrine wMch constitutes the very corner-stone of the 
philosophy of Eeid. Though both philosophies were, in their 
origin, reactions against the scepticism of Hume, this reaction was 
not equally determined in each by the same obnoxious conclusion. 
For, as it was primarily to reconnect Effect and Cause that Kant 
was roused to speculation, so it was primarily to regain the worlds 
of Mind and Matter that Eeid was awakened to activity. Accord- 
ingly Kant, admitting, without question, the previous doctrine of 
philosophers, that the mind has no immediate knowledge of any 
existence external to itself, adopted it without hesitation as a 
principle, — that the mind is cognisant of nothing beyond its own 
modifications, and that what our natural consciousness mistakes 
for an external world, is only an internal phaenomenon, only a 
mental representation of the unknown and inconceivable. Eeid, 
on the contrary, w^as fortunately led to question the grounds on 
which philosophers had given the he to the natural behefs of 
mankind ; and his inquiry terminated in the conclusion, that there 
exists no vahd ground for the hjq)othesis, universally admitted by 
the learned, that an immediate knowledge of material objects is 
impossible. The attempt of Kant, if the attempt were serious, to 
demonstrate the existence of an external and unknown world was, 
as is universally admitted, a signal failure ; and his Hypothetical 
Eealism was soon analysed by an illustrious disciple, — Fichte, — 
into an Absolute Idealism, with a logical rigour that did not 
admit of refutatioiLa In the meanwhile, Eeid's doctrine of 
Perception had attracted the attention of an acute opponent 
of the critical philosophy in Germany and that doctrine, 
divested of those superficial errors which have led some in- 
genious reasoners in this country to view and represent 
Eeid as holding an opimon on this point identical with 
Kant’s, was, m Kant’s own country, placed in opposition against 
his opinion, fortified as that was by the authority of all modern 
philosophers. And with what result ^ Simply this , — ^that the 
most distinguished representatives of the Kantian school now 
acknowledge Kant’s doctrine of Perception to be erroneous, and 

a Some fragmentary ciiticisms of the jS Schulze, m his jEnmdefnius, pxih- 
Kantian philosophy in this respect, h&hed in 1792 , and again in his Knhh 
will he found appended to this disser- der thmetwchm PhilosqphteflSQl. See 
tation —See below, p. 401 ei seq , — Iieid*s Works, p. 797 . — Ed. 
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one analogous to tliat of Eeid they have adopted in its stead. 
Thus, while, in Scotland, the fundamental position of Eeid’s 
philosophy has been misunderstood, his criticism of the ideal 
theory treated as a blunder, and his peculiar doctrine of percep- 
tion represented as essentially the same with that of the phi- 
losophers whom he assailed; in Germany, and by his own 
disciples, Kant’s theory of perception is admitted to be false, 
and the doctrine of Eeid, on this point, appreciated at its just 
value, and recognised as one of the most important and original 
contributions ever made to philosophy. 

But in France, I may add Italy, the triumph of the Scottish 
school has been even more signal than in Germany. The philo- 
sophy of Locke, hrst recommended £o his countrymen by the bril- 
liant fancy of Voltaire, was, by the lucid subtlety of Condillac, 
reduced to a simplicity which not only obtained an ascendant over 
the philosophy of Descartes, but rendered it in France the object 
of an but universal admiration. Locke had deduced all knowledge 
from Experience, but Condillac analysed every faculty into Sense. 
Though its author was no materialist, the system of transformed 
sensation is only a disguised materialism , and the import of the 
doctrine soon became but too apparent in its effects. Melancholy, 
however, as it was, this theoiy obtained an authority in France 
unparalleled for its universahty and continuance. For seventy 
years, not a single work of an opposite tendency made the small- 
est impression on the public mind ; all discussion of principles 
had ceased; it remained only to develop the remoter conse- 
quences of the system : philosophy seemed accomplished. 

Such was the state of opinion in France until the downfall of 
the Empire. In the period of tranquillity that followed theEestora- 
tion, the minds of men were again turned with interest towards 
metaphysical speculation ; and it was then that the doctrines of 
the Scottish Philosophy were, for the first time, heard in the public 
schools of France. Eecommended by the powerful talent and 
high authority of Eoyer-Collard, these doctrines made converts 
of some of the loftiest intellects of France. A vigorous assault, in 
which the prowess of Cousin was remarkable, was made against 
the prevalent opinions, and with a success so decisive, that, after a 
controversy of twenty years, the school of Condillac is now, in its 
own country, considered as extinct; while our Scottish philosophy 
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not only obtained an ascendant in public opinion, but, tbrougb tbe 
influence of my illustrious friend M. Cousin, forms the basis of 
philosophical instruction in the various Colleges connected with 
the University of France. It must not, however, be supposed, that 
the French have servilely adopted the opinions of our countrymen. 
On the contrary, what they have borrowed they have so ably 
ampMed, strengthened, simplified, and improved, that the common 
doctrines of Keid and Stewart, of Eoyer-Collard and Joufifroy, (for 
Cousin falls under another category), ought injustice to be denomi- 
nated the Scoto-Gallican Philosophy , — a name, indeed, already be- 
stowed upon them by recent historians of philosophy in Germany. 


(5.) M. JoUFFEOy’s CEITICaSM OF THE SCOTTISH S 0 H 00 L.a 

• (Probably 18S7, or a little later. See (Euvres de Peid, vol. i, Priface, 
p. clxxxvi-cxcis — Ed.) 

* * * * I must be allowed to make an 

observation in reference to the criticism of M Jouffroy. 

Dr Eeid and hlr Stewart not only denounce as absurd the 
attempt to demonstrate that the original data of Consciousness 
are for us the rule of what we ought to believe, that is, the criteria 
of a relative — Shuman — ^subjective truth ; but interdict as unphilo- 
sophical all question in regard to their validity, as the vehicles of 
an absolute or objective truth. 

M. Jouffroy, of course, coincides with the Scottish philosophers 
in regard to the former ; but, as to the latter, he maintains, with 
Kant, that the doubt is legitimate, and, though he admits it to be 
insoluble, he thinks it ought to be entertained. Kor, on the ground 
on which they and he consider the question, am I disposed to dis- 
sent from his conclusion. But on that on which I have now placed 
it,j8 I cannot but view the inquiry as incompetent. For what is 
the question in plain terms ? Simply, — ^Whether what our nature 
compels us to believe as true and real, be true and real, or only a 
consistent illusion ? Kow this question cannot be philosophically 

a Published, iu a fuller form, in the Memoranda for Preface, p xvii.— E d 
completed edition of Meids Works, See Beids Works, p. 746. — ^Ed. 
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entertained, for two reasons, 1®, Because there exists a presump- 
tion in favour of the veracity of our nature, which either precludes 
or peremptorOy repels a gratuitous supposition of its mendacity. 
2®, Because we have no mean out of Consciousness of testing 
Consciousness. If its data are found concordant, they must be 
presumed trustworthy; if repugnant, they are already prove|- 
unworthy of credit. Unless, therefore, the mutual collation of 
the primary data of Consciousness be held such an inquiry, it is, 
I think, manifestly incompetent. It is only in the case of one 
or more of these original facts being rejected as false, that the 
question can emerge in regard to the truth of the others. But, 
in reality, on this hypothesis, the problem is already decided ; 
their character for truth is gone ; and all subsequent canvassing 
of their probabihty is profitless speculation. 

Kant started, like the philosophers in general, with the non- 
acceptance of the deliverance of Consciousness, — ^that we are 
immediately cognisant of extended objects. This first step 
decided the destiny of his philosophy. The external world, as 
known, was therefore only a phsenomenon of the internal , and 
our knowledge in general only of self, the objective only sub- 
jective ; and truth only the harmony of thought with thought, 
not of thought with things , — reality only a necessary illusion 

It was quite in order, that Kant should canvass the veracity 
of all our primary beliefs, having founded his philosophy on the 
presumed falsehood of one ; and an inquiry followed out with 
such consistency and talent could not, from such a commence- 
ment, terminate in a different result. 


(c.) General Chaeacteristios or the Scottish School. 

(Written in connection with proposed Memoir or Mr Dugald Stewart. 
On Desk, May 1856 ; written Autumn 1855 — En ) 

The Scottish School of Philosophy is distinctively characterised 
by its opposition to all the destructive schemes of speculation ; — ^in 
particular, to Scepticism, or the uncertainty of knowledge ; to 
Idealism, or the non-existence of the material world ; to Fatalism, 
or the denial of a moral universe. Eeid has the merit of originat- 
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ing this movement, and Stewart the honour of continuing, and 
promoting, and extending it. 

In the philosophy which prevailed before Descartes, in whose 
doctrines it may be affirmed that modern speculation took its 
rise, we find all these schemes, indeed, but all marked and modi- 
fied in a peculiar manner. In antiquity, we have the scepticism 
of Pyrrho and ,®nesidemus ; but this, however ingenious its 
object, never became popular or dangerous, and, without a formal 
or decisive refutation, gradually died out. 

^ In the scholastic ages, Idealism was [countenanced] by the 
dominant psychology, and would perhaps have taken root, hut for 
the check it encountered from the Church, to the dogmas of which 
all philosophy was then voluntarily subjected The doctrine of 
Eepresentative Perception, in its cruder form, was generally 
accepted, and the question often mooted, " Could not God mam- 
tain the species in the sensory, the object (external reality) bemg 
annihilated?’’ This problem, as philosophy affirmed, theology 
denied. It was possible, nay probable, according to the former ; 
impossible, because heretical, according to the latter.® 

Pinally, on the othei hand, the Absolute Decrees of God might, 
at the first view, be thought, not only to favour, hut to establish, 
a doctrine of unconditioned Fatalism. But this inference was 
disavowed by the most strenuous advocates of Prescience and 
Predestination ; and the Freewill of man asserted no less vehe- 
mently than the Free Grace of God. 


{d.) Kant and Reid. 

(Written in connection with proposed Memoik of Mr Stewart. 

On Desk, May 1856 j written Autumn 1855 . — Ed.) 

* » * # # 

In like manner, Kant assailed Scepticism, and the scepticism of 
Hume ; hut with a very different result. For, if in one conclusion 
he controverted scepticism, he himself introduced and patronised 
the most unexclusive doubt. He showed, indeed, that Hume’s 
rejection of the notion of Causality was groundless. He proved 

a See Discussions^ p. 198, second tiine of Transubstantiation were in- 
• edition,— why Idealism aaid the doe- compatible. 

VOL. I. 2 0 
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that, although this notion was not, and could not he, constructed 
from experience, still Causality was a real and efficient prmciple, 
native and necessary in human intelligence ; and that although 
experience did not explain its genesis, experience always supposes 
its operation. So far so good. But Kant did not stop here. He 
endeavoured to evince that pure Eeason, — ^that Intelligence, is na- 
turally, is necessarily, repugnant with itself, and that speculation 
ends in a series of insoluble antilogies. In its highest potence, 
in its very essence, thought is thus infected with contradiction; 
and the worst and most pervading scepticism is the melancholy 
result. If I have done anything meritorious in philosophy, it is 
in the attempt to explain the phsenomena of these contradictions; 
in showing that they arise only when intelligence transcends the 
limits to which its legitimate exercise is restricted; and that 
within those bounds, (the Conditioned), natural thought is neither 
fallible nor mendacious — 

*‘Neqtie decipitur, nee decipit nnquam.” 

If this view be correct, Kant’s antinomies, with their consequent 
scepticism, are solved; and the human mind, however weak, is 
shown not to be the work of a treacherous Creator, 

Eeid, on the contrary, did not subvert the trustworthiness of the 
one witness, on whose absolute veracity he relied. In his hands 
natural (and, therefore, necessary) thought — Consciousness — 
Common Sense — are always held out as entitled to our impheit 
and thorough-going confidence. The fact of the testimony suffi- 
ciently guarantees the truth of what the testimony avouches. 
The testimony, if delivered, is to be deemed tanto impeccable. 
* * * * * 


{e,) Kant’s Dooteine op Space and Time. 

(Fragments from early Papers. Probably before 1836 .— En.) 

Kant, 1®, Made our actual world one merely of illusion. Time 
and Space, under which we must perceive and think, he reduced 
to mere subjective spectral forms, which have no real archetype 
in the noumenal or real universe. We can infer nothing from 
this to that. Cause and Effect govern thing and thought in the 
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world of Space and Time ; the relation will not subsist where 
Time and Space have no reality. (lines from Tracastorius)/ 
Corresponds with the Platonic, but more thorough-going. Kant, 
2®, Made Eeason, Intelligence, contradict itself in its legitimate 
exercise. Antilogy, — antiuomy, part and parcel of its nature ; 
not only reasoning, but to err,’^ but reason itself. 

Thus, the conviction that we live in a world of unreality and 
illusion, and that our very faculty of knowledge is only given us 
to mislead, is the result of our criticism ; — Scepticism. 

On the contrary, my doctrine holds, 1®, That Space and Time, 
as given, are real forms of thought and conditions of things ; 2°, 
That Intelligence, — Eeason, — ^within its legitimate limits, is legi- 
timate ; within this sphere it never deceives ; and it is only when 
transcending that sphere, when founding on its illegitimate as 
on its legitimate exercise, that it affords a contradictory result ; 
— “ Ke sapiamus ultra facilitates.” The dogmatic assertion of 
necessity, — of Fatalism, and the dogmatic assertion of Liberty, 
are the counter and equally inconceivable conclusions from reli- 
ance on the illegitimate and one-sided. 

* # * * * 

Kant holds the subjectivity of Space (and Time), and, if he does 
not deny, will not affirm the existence of a real space, external to 
our minds ; because it is a mere form of our perceptive faculty. 
He holds that we have no knowledge of any external thing as 
really existing, and that all our perceptions are merely appear- 
ances, i.e. subjective representations, — ^subjective modifications, — 
which the mind is determined to exhibit, as an apparently objec- 
tive opposition to itself, — its pure and real subjective modifica- 
tions. Yet, whUe he gives up the external existence of space, as 
beyond the sphere of consciousness, he holds the reality of ex- 
ternal material existences, (things in themselves), which are 
equally beyond the sphere of consciousness. It was incumbent 
on him to render a reason for this seeming inconsistency, and to 
explain how his system was not, in its legitimate conclusions, an 
universal Idealism ; and he has accordingly attempted to estab- 
lish, by necessary inference, what his philosophy could not accept 
as an immediate fact of consciousness. 


a See below, Lect xsi,, voL ii p, — ^Ed. 
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In tlie second edition of his Kritik der reinen Vermmft, he 
has accordingly given what he calls a strict, and, as he is con- 
mnced, the only possible, demonstration for the objective reahty 
of our external perceptions;” and, at the same time, he declares 
that it would be the eternal scandal of Philosophy, and of the 
general reason of mankind, if we were compelled to yield our 
assent to the existence of an external world, only as an article of 
Faith, and were unable to oppose a satisfactory refutation to any 
sceptical objections that might be suggested touching their reality 
(Vorrede, p. xxxix). The demonstration which is thus exclu- 
sively and confidently proposed, attempts to prove that the ex- 
istence of an external world is involved in the very consciousness 
of self, — that without a Thoit, there could be no J, and that the 
Cogito ergo mm is not more certain than the Cog%to ergo es 
^ ^ 


IL— PHYSIOLOGICAL. (See Vol. L, p. 264.) 

(a.) Phrenologt. 

^ ^ ^ * 

Such is a very general view of that system [the ITervous] and its 
relations, which physiologists and philosophers in general have 
held to be the proximate organ of the thinkmg principle, and 
many to be even the thinkmg prmciple itself. That thb mind, in 
its lower energies and aifections, is immediately dependent on the 
conditions of the nervous system, and that, in general, the develop- 
ment of the brain in the different species of animals is correspon- 
dent to their intelligence, — these are conclusions established upon 
an induction too extensive and too certain to admit of doubt But 
when we attempt to proceed a step farther, and to connect the 
mind or its faculties with particular parts of the nervous system, 
we find ourselves at once checked. Observation and experiment 
seem to fail; they afford only obscure and varying reports; and 
if, in this uncertainty, we hazard a conclusion, this is only a theory 
established upon some arbitrary hypotheses, in which fictions stand 
in place of facts. The uncertainty of such conclusions is shown 
by the unexampled diversity of opinion that has always reigned 
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among those who, discontented with a prudent ignoiance, have 
attempted to explain the phaenomena of mind by the phsenomena 
of organisation. 

In the first place, some, (and their opinion is not, certainly, 
the least philosophical), hold that, in relation to the body, the 
soul is less contained than containing, — ^that it is all in the whole, 
and aU in every part. This is the common doctrine of many of 
the Fathers, and of the scholastic Aristotelians.® 

In the second place, others have attempted to connect the con- 
scious principle in general with a particular part of the organism, 
but by very different relations. Some place it there, as m a local 
seat ; others make it dependent on that part, as on its organ ; 
while others hold that the mind stands in a more immediate rela- 
tion to this part, only because it is the pomt of convergence where 
all the bodily sensations meet. I shall not attempt to enumerate 
the hundred and one conjectures in regard to the point in the 
corporeal organism, in proximate connection with the mind. It 
would occupy more than our hour to give you even a summary 
account of the hypotheses on this subject. 

In the third place, no opinion has been more generally prevalent 
than that different faculties and dispositions of the mind are de- 
pendent on different parts of the bodily organism, and more espe- 
cially on different parts of the nervous system. Under this head, 
I shall state to you one or two of the more famous opmions. The 
most celebrated doctnne, — ^that which was more universally adopt- 
ed, and for a longer period, than any other, — was that which, with 
certain modifications, assigned different places in theEncephalos to 
Memory, Imagination, Sense, and the Locomotive Faculty, — Eeason 
or Intelhgence being left morganic This opinion we trace upward, 
through the Latin and Arabian schools,^ to St Austin,*/ ITemesius,^ 
the Greek physician Aetius, and even to the anatomists Eufus and 
Posidonius. Memory, on this hypothesis, was placed in the sub- 
stance of the cerebellum, or m the subjacent ventricle; and as the 
phrenologists now attempt to prove that the seat of this faculty 

a See ‘below, Lect xx , vol li p. 7 Venice, 1560 } 

— Ed 7 Gmesi ad LiUram, lib vii. cc. 

j8 [See Gassendi, Physica^ Sect, iii, 17, 18 . — Ed. [See Tenneman, t. vii 
Memb Post , lib. vui , t ii. pp p. 241.] 

400, 401, Averroes, DestrucL Dcstruc- S Be Natura Eomirns, c xuL, p 204, 
Uonum, Arist Opem, t. x. p. 840 edit Mattbaei. — E d. 
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lies above tbe eyebrows, by tbe alleged fact, that when a roan 
wishes to stimiilate Ms recollection, be rubs tbe lower part of bis 
forehead, — so, of old, tbe same conclusion was established on tbe 
more plausible assertion, that a man in such circumstances natu- 
rally scratches tbe back of bis bead. The one indication is at 
least as good as tbe other. 

Among modem physiologists, Willis was tbe first who attempt- 
ed a new attribution of mental functions to different parts of the 
nervous system. He placed Perception and Sensation in ihe cor^ 
pus callosum^ Imagination and Appetite in tbe corpora striata^ 
Memory in tbe cerebral convolutions, Involuntary Motion in tbe 
cerebellum, &c.; and to Willis is to be traced tbe determination so 
conspicuous among subsequent physiologists, of attributing differ- 
ent mental uses to different parts of tbe brain. 

It would be bootless to state to you tbe many various and con- 
tradictory conjectures in regard to these uses. To psychologists 
they are, with one exception, all comparatively uninteresting, as, 
were they even ascertained to be sometMng better than conjec- 
tures, still, as tbe physical condition is in all of them occult, it 
could not be applied as an instrument of psychological discovery. 
Tbe exception which I make is, tbe celebrated doctrine of Gall. 
If true, that doctrine would not only afford us a new instrament, 
but would in a great measure supersede tbe old. In fact, tbe 
psychology of consciousness, and tbe psychology founded on Gall's 
organology, are mere foobshness to each other. They arrive at 
conclusions tbe most contradictory; insomuch that tbe establish- 
ment of tbe one necessarily supposes tbe subversion of tbe other. 

In these circumstances, no one interested in tbe philosophy of 
man can be indifferent to an inquiry into tbe tmtb or falsehood 
of tbe new doctrine. This doctrine cannot be passed over with 
contempt. It is maintained not only by too many, but' by too 
able advocates, to be summarily rejected. That its results are re- 
pugnant to those previously admitted, is but a sorry reason for not 
inquiring into their foundation. This doctrine professes to have 
discovered new principles, and to arrive at new conclusions ; and 
tbe truth or falsehood of these cannot, therefore, be estimated 
merely by them conformity or disconformity with those old results 
which the new professedly refute. To do so would be mere pre- 
judice, — mere assumption of the point at issue. At the same 
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time, tliis doctrine professes to be founded on sensible facts. Sen- 
sible facts must be shown to be false, not by reasoning, but by ex- 
periment ; for, as old Fernelius has well expressed it, — “ Desipien- 
tis arrogantise est argumentationis necessitatem sensuuni aucto- 
ritati anteponere.” To oppose such a doctrine in such a manner 
is not to refute, but to recommend ; and yet, unfortunately, this 
has been the usual mode in which the organology of Gall and his 
followers has been assailed. Such an opinion must be taken on 
its own ground We must join issue with it upon the facts and 
inferences it embraces. If the facts are true, and if the inferences 
necessarily follow, the opinion must be admitted; the sooner, 
therefore, that we candidly inquire into these the better, for it 
is only thus that we shall be enabled to form a correct estimate 
of the evidence on which such a doctrine rests. 

With these views, I many years ago undertook an investigation 
of the fundamental facts on which the phrenological doctrine, as 
it is unfortunately called, is established. By a fundamental fact I 
mean a fact by the truth of which the hypothesis could be proved, 
and, consequently, by the falsehood of which it could be disproved. 
Now, what are such facts ? The one condition of such a fact is, 
that it should be general The phrenological theory is, that there 
is a correspondence between the volume of certain parts of the 
brain, and the intensity of certain qualities of mind and character; 
— theformer they call development, the lattermanifestation. Now, 
individual cases of alleged conformity of development and mani- 
festation could prove little in favour of the doctrine, as individual 
cases of alleged disconformity could provelittle against it; because, 
1®, The phrenologists had no standard by which the proportion of 
cerebral development could be measured by themselves or their 
opponents ; 2®,Because the mental manifestation was vague andin- 
determinate; 3°, Because they had introduced, as subsidiaiy hypo- 
theses, the occult qualities of temperament and activity, so that, 
in individual cases, any given head could always be explained 
in harmony with any given character. Individual cases were 
thus ambiguous ; they were worthless either to establish or to 
refute the theory. But where the phrenologists had proclaimed a 
generalfact,by that fact their doctrine could be tried. For example, 
when they asserted as the most illustrious discovery of Gall, and 
as the surest inference of their doctrine, that the cerebellum is the 
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organ of the sexual appetite, and established this inference as the 
basis of certain general facts which, as common to the whole animal 
kingdom, could easily be made matter of precise experiment; — ^by 
these facts the truth of their doctrine could be brought to the test, 
and this on ground the most favourable for them. For the general 
probability of their doctrine was thus estimated by the truth of its 
best-established element But, on the other hand, if such general 
facts werefound false, their disproval afforded the most satisfactory 
refutation of the whole system. For the phrenologists themselves 
readily admit, that their theory is exploded, if their doctrine of the 
function of the cerebellum is disproved. Because, therefore, an 
examination of the general facts of Phrenology was at once decisive 
and comparatively easy, I determined, on this ground, to try the 
truth of the opinion. I shall state to you very generally a few 
results of the mvestigation, of w^hich I may, without boasting, 
affirm that no inquiry of the kmd w^as ever conducted with 
greater care or more scrupulous accuracy. 

I shall commence with the phrenological doctrine of the cere- 
bellum, on which you will see the propriety of dwelling as briefly 
as I can. I may mention that the extent of my experiments on 
this organ is wholly unconnected with phrenology My attention 
was, indeed, origmally turned to the relation of the after-brain to 
the other parts of the nervous system, when testing the accuracy 
of the phrenological doctrme on this point ; but that end 'was very 
soon accomplished, and it was certain discoveries which I made in 
regard to the la'ws of development and the function of this organ, 
and the desire of establishing these by an induction from as many 
of the species as possible of the animal kingdom, that led me into 
a more extensive inquiry than has hitherto been instituted by any 
professional physiologist. When I publish its results, they will 
disprove a hundred times over all the phrenological assertions in 
regard to the cerebellum ; but this will be only an accidental cir- 
cumstance, and of comparatively little importance I may add, 
that my tables extend to above 1000 brains of above 50 species of 
animals, accurately weighed by a delicate balance ; and you 'v^’-ill 
remark that the jihrenologists have not a single observation of any 
accuracy to which they can appeal The only evidence in the shape 
of precise experiment on which they can f^pnd, is a table of Serres, 
who IS no phrenologist, affording the general aveiages of certain 
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weigliings, said to have been made by liim, of the brain and 
cerebellum in the human subject. I shall prove that table an 
imaginary fabrication in support of a now exploded hypothesis 
of the author. 

The alleged facts on which Gall and his followers establish 
their conclusion in regard to the function of the cerebellum are 
the following : — 

The first is, that, in all ammals, females have this organ, on an 
average, greatly smaller, in proportion to the brain proper, than 
males, iTow, so far is this assertion from being correct, it is the 
very reverse of truth ; and I have ascertained, by an immense in- 
duction, that m no species of animal has the female aproportionally 
smaller cerebellum than the male, but that in most species, and 
tliis according to a certam law, she has a considerably larger In no 
animal is this difference more determinate than in man. Women 
have on an average a cerebellum to the brain proper, as 1 : 7 ; men 
as 1 ; 8 This is a general fact which I have completely estabhshed “ 

The second alleged fact is, that in impuberal animals the cere- 
bellum IS in proportion to the brain proper greatly less than in 
adults. This is equally erroneous. In all animals, long previous 
to puberty, has the cerebellum attained its maximum proportion 
And here, also, I am indebted to the phrenologists for having led 
me to make the discovery of another curious law, and to estabhsh 
the real function of the cerebellum. Physiologists have hitherto 
believed that the cerebella of all animals, indifierently, were, for a 
certain period subsequent to birth, greatly less, in proportion to 
the brain proper, than in adults ; and have taken no note of the 
differences in this respect between different classes Thus, com- 
pletely wrong in regard to the fact, they have necessarily over- 
looked the law by which it is governed In those animals that have 
from the first the full power of voluntarj^ motion, and which de- 
pend immediately on their own exertions, and on their own power 
of assimilation for nutriment, the proportion of the cerebellum is as 
large, nay larger, than in the adult In the chicken of the common 
fowl, pheasant, partridge, &c , this is the case , and most remark- 
ably after the first week or ten days, when the yolk, (correspond- 
ing in a certain sort to the milk in quadrupeds), has been absorbed 
In the calf, kid, lamb, aniiprobably in the colt, the proportion of the 
a See below, (^), (hi Weight of Brainy 419— Ed. 
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cerebellum at birtli is very little less than in tbe adult. lu those 
birds that do not possess at once the full power of voluntary mo- 
tion, but which are in a rapid state of growth, the cerebellum, 
within a few days at least after being hatched, and by the time the 
yolk IS absorbed, is not less or larger than in the adult ; the pigeon, 
sparrow, &c. &c., are examples. In the young of those quadru- 
peds that for some time wholly depend for support on the milk of 
the mother, as on half-assimilated food, and which have at first 
feeble powers of regulated motion, the proportion of the cerebellum 
to the brain proper is at birth very small ; but by the end of the 
full period of lactation, it has with them as with other animals, 
(nor is man properly an exception), reached the full proportion of 
the adult.® This, for example, is seen in the young rabbit, kitten, 
whelp, &c. ; in them the cerebellum is to the brain proper at birth 
about as 1 to 14 ; at six and eight weeks old about as 1 to 6. 
Pigs, &c., as possessing immediately the power of regulated mo- 
tion, but wholly dependent on the milk of the mother during at 
least the first month afterbirth, exhibit a medium between the two 
classes. At birth the proportion is in them about 1 to 9, m the 
adult as 1 to 6. This analogy, at which I now only hint, has never 
been suspected ; it points at the new and important conclusion, 
(corroborated by many other facts), that the cerebellum is the in- 
tracranial organ of the nutritive faculty, that termbeing takeninits 
broadest signification, and it confirms also an old opinion, recently 
revived, that it is the condition of voluntary or systematic motion^ 

The third alleged fact is, that the proportion of the cerebellum 
to the brain proper in different species, is in proportion to the en- 
ergy of the phrenological function attributed to it. This assertion 
IS groundless as the others. There are many other fictions in re- 
gard to this organ; but these, I think, are a sufficient specimen of 
the truth of the doctrine in regard to the functionof the cerebellum ; 
and the cerebellum, you will recollect, is the citadel of Phrenology. 

I shall, however, give you the sample of another general fact. 
The organ of Veneration rises in the middle on the coronal surface 
of the head. Women, it is universally admitted, manifest religious 
feehng more strongly and generally than men ; and the phrenolo- 

a This perhaps, explain the ap- jS From a communication Tby the 
parent exception to Berkeley’s theory Author, printed in Dr Munio’s Ana- 
noticed by Adam Smith. See below, tormj of the Brain, pp. 6, 7. See be- 
voL ii. p. 182.-«Ei>. low, (5), On Weight of Brain — En. 
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gists accordingly assert, that the female craninm is higher in 
proportion in that region than the male. This I found to he the 
very reverse of truth, by a comparative average of nearly two 
hundred skulls of either sex. In man, the female encephalos is 
considerably smaller than that of the male, and in shape the 
crania of the sexes are different. By what dimension is the 
female skull less than the male ? The female skull is longer, it 
is nearly as broad, but it is much lower than the male. This is 
only one of several curious sexual differences of the head. 

I do not know whether it be worth while mentioning, that, 
by a comparison of all the crania of murderers preserved in the 
Anatomical Museum of this University, with about nearly two 
hundred ordinary skulls indifferently taken, I found that these 
criminals exhibited a development of the phrenological organs 
of Destructiveness and other evil propensities smaller, and a 
development of the higher moral and intellectual qualities larger, 
than the average. Nay, more, the same result was obtained 
when the murderers’ skulls were compared, not merely with a 
common average, but with the individual crania of Eobert Bruce, 
George Buchanan, and Dr David Gregory. 

I omit all notice of many other decisive facts subversive of tbe 
hypothesis in question; but I cannot leave the subject without 
alluding to one which disproves, at one blow, a multitude of 
organs, affords a significant example of their accuracy of state- 
ment, and shows how easily manifestation can, by the phrenolo- 
gists, be accommodated to any development, real or supposed, 
I refer to the Frontal Sinuses. These are cavities between the 
tables of the frontal bone, in consequence of a divergence from 
each other. They are found in all puberal crania, and are of vari- 
able and, [from without], wholly inappreciable extent and depth. 
Where they exist, they of course interpose an insuperable bar to 
any estimate of the cerebral development ; and their extent being 
undiscoverabie, they completely baffle all certain observation. 
Now, the phrenologists have fortunately, or unfortunately, con- 
centrated the whole of their very smallest organs over the region 
of the sinus ; which thus, independently of other impediments, 
renders all phrenological observation more or less uncertain in 
regard to sixteen of their organs. Of these cavities the anatomists 
in general seem to have known not much, and the phrenologists 
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absolutely nothing. At least, the former are wrong in many of 
their positions, the latter wrong in all I shall give you a sample of 
the knowledge and consistency of the phrenologists on this point 

GaU first of all answered the objection of the sinus, by assert- 
ing that even when it existed, the plates of the frontal bone were 
stdl parallel The truth is, that the cavity is only formed by their 
divergence from parallelism, and thus it is now described by the 
phrenologists themselves. In his latest works, QaU asserted that 
the sinus is frequently absent in men, and seldom or never found in 
women But Spurzheim carried the negation to its highest climax, 
for he avers, (I quote his words), “ that children and young adult 
persons have no holes between the two tables of the skull at the 
forehead, and that they occur only in old persons, or after chronic 
insanity ” He did not always, indeed, assert as much, and in some 
of his works he allows that they throw some uncertainty over the 
organsof Individuality and Size, but not much over that of Locahty. 

Now the fact is, as I have estabhshed by an inspection of se- 
veral hundred crania, that no skull is without a sinus This is, 
indeed, the common doctrme of the anatomists. But I have also 
proved that the vulgar doctrine of their increasing m extent, in 
proportion as the subject advances in hfe, is wholly erroneous. 
The smallest sinus I ever saw was in the cranium of a woman 
of a hundred years of age. 

The two facts, — the fact of the universal existence of the sinus, 
and its great and various and inappreciable extent, and the fact of 
the ignorance of the phrenologists in regard to every circumstance 
connected ivith it, — these two facts prove that these observers have 
been going on finding always manifestation and development in 
exact conformity , when, lo ! it turns out, that in nearly half their 
organs, the protuberance or depression apparent on the external 
bone has no connection with any correspondent protuberance or 
depression in the brain. Now, what does this evince ? Not merely 
that they were wrong m regard to these particular observations 
and the particular organs established upon the mistake. Of course, 
the whole organs lying over the sinuses are swept away. But this 
is not all ; for the theory supposes as its condition, that the amount 
of the two qualities of mental manifestation and cerebral develop- 
ment can be first accurately measured apart, and then compared 
together, and found either to be conformable or disconformable : 
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and the doctrine, assuming this possibility,proves its truth only by 
showing that the two quahties thus severally estimated are, in all 
cases, in proportion to each other, l^’ow, if the possibihty thus 
assumed by Phrenology were true,it would at once have discovered 
that the apparent amount of development over the sinus was not 
in harmony wuth the mental manifestation. But this it never did ; 
— it always found the apparent or cranial development over the 
sinus conformable to the mental manifestation, though this bony 
development bore no more a proportion to the cerebral brain than 
if it had been looked for on the great toe; and thus it is at once 
evident, that manifestation and development in general are, in their 
hands, such factitious, such arbitrary quantities, that they can 
always, under any circumstances, be easily brought into unison. 
Phrenology is thus shown to be a mere leaden rule, which bends 
to whatever it is applied ; and, therefore, all phrenological obser- 
vation is poisoned, in regard even to those organs where a similar 
obstacle did not prevent the discovery of the cerebral development. 
Suppose a mathematician to propose a new method for the solution 
of algebraical equations. If wc applied it, and found it gave a 
false result, would the inventor be hstened to if he said, — " True, 
my method is wrong in these cases in vrhich it has been tried, but 
it is not, therefore, proved false in those in which it has not been 
put to the test ” ? Now, this is precisely the plea I have heard from 
the phrenologists in relation to the sinus. " Well ! ” they say, we 
admit that Gall and Spurzheim have been all wrong about the 
sinus, and we give up the organs above the eyes; but our system 
is untouched m the others which are situate beyond the reach of 
that obnoxious cavity.” To such reasoning there was no ansurer. 

I should have noticed, that, even supposing there had been no 
intervening caverns in the forehead, the small organs arranged, like 
peas in a pod, along the eyebrows could not have severally mani- 
fested any difference of development If we suppose, (what I make 
bold to say was never yet observed in the brain,) that a portion of 
it so small in extent as any one of the six phrenological organs of 
Form, Size, Weight, Colour, Order, and Number, which lie side by 
side upon the eyebrows, was ever prominent beyond the surround- 
ing surface, — I say, supposing the protuberance of so small a spot 
upon the cerebral convolutions, it could never determine a corre- 
sponding emmence on the external table of the skull What would 
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be tbe effect of suet a protrusion of brain upon tbe cranium? It 
would only make room for itself in tbe thickness of tbe bone wbicb 
it would attenuate. This is shown by two examples. Tbe first is 
taken from tbe convolutions themselves. I should, however, state, 
that convolution, and an&actuosity or furrow, are correlative terms, 
like hiU and valley, — ^the foimer (convolutions) being applied to 
the windings of the cerebral surface as rising up, — the latter 
(anfractuosity, or furrow) being applied to them as sinking in. 
Convolutions are the winding eminences between the furrows ; 
anfractuosities the winding depressions between the convolutions. 
This being understood, we find, on looking to the internal surfece 
of the cranium, that the convolutions attenuate the bone which is 
sometimes quite transparent, — diaphanous, — over them, whereas 
it remains comparatively thick over the anfractuosities; but they 
cause no inequality on the outer surface. Yet the convolutions, 
which thus make room for themselves in the bone without elevat- 
ing it externally, are often broader, and of course always longer, 
than the little organs which the phrenologists have placed along 
the eyebrows. A fortiori, therefore, we must suppose that an 
organ like Size, or Weight, or Colour, if it did project beyond the 
surrounding brain, would only render the superincumbent bone 
thinner, without causing it to rise,unlesswe admit that nature com- 
plaisantly changes her laws in accommodation to the new doctrine. 

But we have another parallel instance still more precisely in 
point. In many heads there are certain rounded eminences, (called 
Glandulm Pacchioni), on the coronal surface of the brain, which 
nearly correspond in size with the little organs in question. How, 
if the phrenological supposition were correct, that an elevation on 
the brain, of so limited an extent, would cause an elevation on the 
external table of the bone, these eminences would do so far more 
certainly than any similar projection over the eyebrows. For the 
frontal bone in the frontal region is under the continual action of 
muscles, and this action would tend powerfully to prevent any 
partial elevation; whereas, on the upper part of the head, the 
hone is almost wholly exempt from such an agency. But do the 
glands, as they are called, of Pacchioni, (though they are no 
glands), — do they determine an elevation on the external surface 
of the skuU corresponding to the elevation they form on the cere- 
bral surface ? Hot in the very least; the cranium is there out- 
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"hardly quite equable, — ^level, — ^uniform, — ^tbougb probably atten- 
uated to tbe thinness of paper to accommodate the internal rising. 

The other facts which I have stated as subversive of what the 
phrenologists regard as the best-established constituents of their 
system, — I could only state to you on my own authority. But 
they^are founded on observations made with the greatest accu- 
racy, and on phsenomena, which every one is capable of verify- 
ing, If the general facts I gave you in regard to the cerebellum, 
&c., are false, then am I a deliberate deceiver ; for these are of 
such a nature that no one vith the ordinary discourse of reason 
could commit an error in regard to them, if he actually made the 
observations. The maxim, however, which I have myself always 
followed, and which I would earnestly impress upon you, is to 
take nothing upon trust that can possibly admit of doubt, and 
which you are able to verify for yourselves ; and had I not been 
obliged to hurry on to more important subjects, I might have 
been tempted to show you by experiment what I have now been 
compelled to state to you upon authority alone.® 

I am here reminded of a fact, of wdiich I believe none of our 
present phrenologists are aware, — at least all their books confi- 
dently assert the very reverse. It is this, — ^that the new system is 
the result, not of experience but of conjecture, and thdt Gall, in- 
stead of deducing the faculties from the organs, and generalising 
both from particular observations, first of all excogitated a faculty 
a ^priori, and then looked about for an organ with which to con- 
nect it. In short, Phrenology was not discovered but invented. 

You must know, then, that there are two faculties, or rather 
two modifications of various faculties, which cut a conspicuous 
figure in the psychologies of YTolf and other philosophers of the 
Empire : — these are called in German Ttefdnn and Scharfsinn, 
— ^literally, deep sense and sharp sense, but are now known in 
English phrenological language by the terms Causality and Com- 
parison, Ifow what I wish you to observe is, that Gall found 
these two clumsy modifications of mind, ready shaped out in the 
previous theories of philosophy prevalent in his own country, and 
then in the language itself, IsTow, this being understood, you 
must also know that, in 1798, Gall pubhshed a letter to Eetzer of 
Yienna, wherein he, for the first time, promulgates the nature of 
a See below, {d). On Frontal Sinus, p. 424 .— Ed. 
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liis doctrine, and we Here catcH him , — reum confitentem , — ^in the 
very act of conjecturing In this letter he says: “ I am not yet 
so far advanced in my researches as to have discovered special 
organs for Scharfsinn and Tiefsinn, (Comparison and Causality), 
for the principle of the Eepresentative Faculty, {Vordellungs- 
vermogen , — another faculty in German philosophy), and for the 
different varieties of judgment, &c/' In this sentence we see 
exhibited the real source and veritable derivation of the system. 

In the Darstellmg of Froriep, a favourite pupil of Gall, under 
whose eye the work was published in the year 1800, twenty-two 
organs are given, of which the greater proportion are now either 
translated to new localities, or altogether thrown out. We find 
also that the sought-for organs had, in the interval, been found for 
Scharfsmn, (Comparison), and Tiefsinn, (Causality) , and what fur- 
ther exhibits the hypothetical genealogy of the doctrine, is, that a 
great number of organs are assumed, which lie wholly beyond the 
possible sphere of observation, at the base and towards the centre 
of the brain ; as those of the External Senses, those of Desire, 
Jealousy, Envy, love of Power, love of Pleasure, love of Life, &c. 

An organ of Sensibihty is placed above that of Amativeness, 
between and below two organs of Philoprogenitiveness; an organ 
of LaberaKty, (its deficiency standing instead of an organ of Ava- 
rice or Acquisitiveness), IS situated above the eyebrows, in the posi- 
tion now occupied by that of Time An organ of Imagination is in- 
timately connected with that of Theosophy or Veneration, towards 
the vertex of the head; and Veracityis problematically established 
above an organ of Parental Love An organ of Vitality is not to 
be forgotten, situated in the medulla oblongata, the development 
of which is measured by the size of the foramen magnum and the 
thickness of the neck These faculties and organs are all now 
cashiered; and who does not perceive that, hke those of Causality 
and Comparison, which are still suffered to remain, they wer^ first 
devised, and then quartered on some department of the brain? 

We thus see that, m the first edition of the craniological hypo- 
thesis, there were several tiers or stories of organs, — ^some at the 
base, some about the centre, and others on the surface of the brain. 
Gall went to lecture through Germany, and among other places he 
lectured at Gdttingen Here an objection was stated to his sys- 
tem by the learned Meiners. Gall measured the development of 
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an external organ by its prominence. How,” says Meiners, " do 
you know that this prominence of the outer organ indicates its 
real size ? May it not merely be pressed out, though itself of 
inferior volume, by the large development of a subjacent organ?” 
This objection it was easily seen was checkmate. A new game 
must be commenced, the pieces arranged again. Accordingly, all 
the organs at the base and about the centre of the brain were 
withdrawn, and the whole organs were made to run very con- 
veniently upwards and outwards from the lower part of the 
brain to its outer periphery. 

It would be tiresome to foUow the history of phrenological vari- 
ation through the works of Leune and Villars to those of BischoJff 
and Blode, — ^which last represent the doctrine as it flourished in 
1805. In these, the whole complement of organs which GaU ever 
admitted is detailed, with the exception of Ideahty. But their 
position was still vacillating. For example, in Froriep, Bischoff, 
and Blode, the organ of Destructiveness is exhibited as lying 
principally on the parietal bone, above and a httle anterior to the 
organ of Combativeness ; while the region of the temporal bone, 
above and before the opening of the ear, in other words, its pre- 
sent situation, is marked as terra adhuc ineogmia, 

Ho circumstance, however, is more remarkable than the succes- 
sive changes of shape in the organs. Hothing can be more oppo- 
site than the present form of these as compared with those which 
the great work of Gall exhibits. In Gall’s plates they are round 
or oval, in the modern casts and plates they are of every variety 
of angular configuration; and I have been told that almost every 
new edition of these vanes from the preceding. We may, there- 
fore, well apply to the phrenologist and his organology the line 
of Horace « — 

‘‘Dimit, aedificat, mutat quadrata lotundis,” 
with this modification, that we must read in the latter part, 
mxitat rotunda quadratis. 

So much for Phrenology, — for the doctrine which would substi- 
tute the callipers for consciousness in the philosophy of man ; and 
the result of my observation, — the result at which I would wish 
you also to arrive, — I cannot better express than in the language 
of the Eoman poet^ — 

o Epkt^ lib 1 ep 1 100 — Ed. ^ Maoilius, iv. 929 . —Ed 

VOL. I. 2d 
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“ Materias ne qrwre modnin, sed perspice Tires 
Quas ratio, non pondus habet.” 

In what I have said in opposition to the phrenological doctrine, 
I should, however, regret if it could be ever supposed that I enter- 
taia any feeling of disrespect for those who are converted to this 
opinion. On the contrary, I am prompt to acknowledge that the 
sect comprises a large proportion of individuals of great talent ; 
and I am happy to count among these some of my most valued 
and respected friends. Tjo the question. How comes it that so 
many able individuals can believers in a groundless opinion? — 
I answer, that the opinion is not wholly groundless; it contains 
much of truth, — of old truth it must be allowed ; but it is assur- 
edly no disparagement to any one that he should not refuse to 
admit facts so strenuously asserted, and which, if true, so neces- 
sarily infer the whole conclusions of the system. But as to the 
mere circumstance of numbers, that is of comparatively little 
weight , — argumentum pessimi turla ,^ — and the phrenological 
doctrines are of such a nature that they are secure of finding 
ready converts among the many. There have been also, and 
there are now, opinions far more universally prevalent than the 
one in question, which nevertheless vre do not consider on that 
account to be undeniable. 


(6.) An Account of Expeeiments on the Weight and Eelative Pro- 
POETiONS of the Beain, Cerebellum, and Tuber Annuxare in 
Man and Animals, under the various circumstances of Age, Sex, 
Country, &c. 

(Pnblished in Dr Monro’s Anatomy of the Brain , p. 4-8. 

Edinburgh, 1831. — En.) 

The following, among other conclusions, are founded on an 
induction drawn from above sixty human brains, from nearly 
three huncb'ed human skulls, of determined sex, — ^the capacity 
of which, by a method I devised, was taken m sand, and the 
original weight of the bram thus recovered, — and from more 
than seven hundred brains of different ammals. 

a Seneca, De Vita JBmta, c. 2, — Ed. Mimi et aliorum Sententios, ed. Orellii, 
[After Puhlins Syms] [See BuUii Syn p. 14.— Ed.] 
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1. In man, the adult male Enceplialos is heavier than the 
female ; the former nearly averaging, in the Scot’s head, 3 lb. 
8 oz. troy, the latter, 3 lb. 4 oz . ; the difference, 4 oz. In males 
of this country, about one brain in seven is found above 4 lb. 
troy ; in females, hardly one in one hundred. 

2. In man, the Encephalos reaches its fuU size about seven years 
of age. This was never before proved. It is commonly believed 
that the brain and the body attain their full development together. 
The Wenzels rashly generalised from twocases the conclusion, that 
the brain reaches its full size about seven years of age; as Som- 
mering had in hke manner, on a single case, erroneously assumed 
that it attains its last growth by three. Gall and Spurzheim, on 
the other hand, assert that the increase of the Encephalos is only 
terminated about forty. This result of my induction is deduced 
from an average of thirty-six brains and skulls of children, com- 
pared with an average of several hundred brains and skulls of 
adults. It is perhaps superfluous to observe, that it is the greater 
development of the bones, muscles, and hair, which renders the 
adult head considerably larger than that of the child of seven. 

8. It is extremely doubtful whether the cranial contents usu- 
ally diminish in old age. The vulgar opinion that they do, rests 
on no adequate e\ddencs, and my induction would rather prove 
the negative. 

4 The common doctrine, that the African brain, and in par- 
ticular that of the Negro, is greatly smaller than the European, 
is false. By a comparison of the capacity of two Caffre skulls, 
male and female, and of thirteen negro crania (six male, five 
female, and two of doubtful sex), the encephalos of the African 
was found not inferior to the average size of the European. 

6, In man, the Cerebellum, in relation to the Brain proper, 
comes to its full proportion about three years. This anti- 
phrenological fact is proved by a great induction. 

6. It is extremely doubtful whether the Cerebellum usually 
diminishes in old age ; probably only in cases of atrophia senilis, 

7. The female Cerebellum is, in general, considerably larger in 
proportion to the Brain proper, than the male. In the human 
subject (the Tuber excluded), the foimer is nearly as 1 to 7.6 ; the 
latter nearly as 1 to 8.4 ; and this sexual difference appears to 
be more determinate in man than in most other animals. Almost 
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the whole difference of weight between the male and female ence- 
phali lies in the brain proper , the cerebella of the two sexes, 
absolutely, are nearlyequal, — ^the preponderance rather in favour of 
the women. This observation is new; and the truth of the phreno- 
logical hypothesis implies the reverse. It confirms the theory of 
the function of the cerebellum noticed in the following paragraph. 

8. The proportion of the Cerebellum to the Brain proper at 
birth vanes greatly in different animals « 

9. Castration has no effect in diminishing the Cerebellum, either 
absolutely or in relation to the Brain proper.^ The opposite doc- 
trine is an idle fancy, though asserted by the phrenologists as 
their most incontrovertible fact. Proved by a large induction. 

1 0. The universal opinion is false, that man, of all or almost all 
animals, has the smallest Cerebellum in proportion to the Brain 
proper. Many of the commonest quadrupeds and birds have a 
cerebellum, in this relation, proportionally smaller than man 

11. What has not been observed, the proportion of the Tuber 
Annulare to the Cerebellum (and, a majore, to the Brain proper), 
is greatly less in children than in adults. In a girl of one year, (in 
my table of human brains), it is as 1 to 16.1 ; in another of two, 
as 1 to 14.8 ; in a boy of three, as 1 to 15 5 ; and the average of 
children under seven, exhibits the Pons, 7 in proportion to the 
cerebellum, much smaller than in the average of adults, in 
whom it is only as 1 to 8, or 1 to 9. 

12 In specific gravity, contrary to the current doctrine, the 
encephalos and its parts vary very little, if at all, from one age 
to another. A child of two, and a woman of a hundred years, 
are, in this respect, nearly equal, and the intermediate ages 
show hardly more than individual differences. 

13 The specific gravity of the brain does not vary in madness, 
(if one case of chronic insanity is to be depended on), contrary to 
what has been alleged. In fever it often does, and remarkably 

14 The Cerebellum, (the converse of the received opinion), has 

a For the remainder of this section, Benjamin Brodie, Psychological In- 
see above, Appendix II. («»), p 409, gwines, Note H — Ed. 

'‘Physiologists,’’ ^c, to p. 410, “mo- y I ^ , the Pons Farohlf a term used 
tion.” — ^E d hy some anatomists as synonymous 

3 The effect is, in fact, to increase with the Annulare , and so 

the cerehellnm. See the experiments here; though others distinguish he- 
recorded by M. Leuret, cited by Sir tween the two. — Ed. 
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a greater specific gravity than the Brain proper ; and this difier- 
ence is considerably more marked m birds than in man and 
quadi'upeds. The opinion also of the ancients is probably true, 
that the Cerebellnm is harder than the Brain proper. 

15 The human brain does not, as asserted, possess a greater 
specific gravity than that of other animals. 


(a) Eemaeks on Dr Morton’s Tables on the Size of the Brain. 

(Communicated to the Edinburgh New FhUo$ophieal J mrnal, conducted 
by Professor Jameson, See Yol. XLYIIL p. 330 (1850). For Dr 
Morton’s Tables, see the same Journal, YoL XLYIIL p. 262. — En ) 

What first strikes me in Dr Morton’s Tables, completely invah- 
dates his conclusions, — ^he has not distinguished male from female 
crania. Now, as the female encephalos is, on an average, some 
four ounces troy less than the male, it is impossible to compare 
national skulls with national skulls, in respect of their capacity, 
unless we compare male with male, female with female heads, or, 
at least, know how many of either sex go to make up the national 
complement. 

A blunder of this kind is made by Mr Sims, in his paper and 
valuable correlative table of the weight of 253 brains {Medico- 
Ghirurgical Transactions, vol xix.) He there attacks the result 
of my observation, (pubhshed by Dr Monro, Anatomy of the Brain, 
&c., 1831), that the human encephalos, (brain proper and after- 
brain), readies %ts full size by seven years of age, perhaps some- 
what earlier. In refutation of this paradox, he slumps the male and 
female brains together; and then, because he finds that the average 
weight of his adults, among whom the males are greatly the more 
numerous, is larger than the average weight of his impuberals, 
among whom the females preponderate, he jumps at once to the 
conclusion, that I am wrong, and that the encephalos continues to 
grow, to diminish, and to grow again (I), for, — I forget how long, 
after the period of maturity. Fortunately, along with his crotchets, 
he has given the detail of his weighings ; and his table, when 
properly arranged, confutes himself, and superfluously confirms 
me. That is, comparmg the girls with the women, and the boys 
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with the men, it appears, from his own induction, that the cra- 
nial contents do reach the average amount, even before the age 
of seven. 

Tiedemann, {Bos H%m des Negers, Se, 1837, p. 4), notes the 
contradiction of Sims* result and mine ; but he does not solve it. 
The same is done, and not done, by Dr Bostock, in his Physiology, 
Tiedemann, however, remarks, that his own observations coincide 
with mine (p. 10) ; as is, indeed, evident from his Table, (p. 11), 
" Of the cranial capacity from birth to adolescence,** though, un- 
fortunately, in that table, but in that alone, he has not discrimi- 
nated the sex. 

Dr Morton*s conclusion as to the comparative size of the Negro 
brain, is contrary to Tiedemann*s larger, and to my smaller, induc- 
tion, which concur in proving, that the Negro encephalos is not 
less than the European, and greatly larger than the Hindoo, the 
Ceylonese, and sundry other Asiatic brams. But the vice, already 
noticed, of Dr Morton’s induction, renders it, however extensive, 
of no cogency in the question. 

Dr Morton’s method of measuring the capacity of the cranium, 
is, certainly, no invention ” of his friend Mr Philips, being, in 
either form, only a clumsy and unsatisfactory modification of 
mine. Tiedemann’s miUet-seed affords, likewise, only an inaccurate 
approximation to the truth ; for seeds, as found by me, vary in 
weight according to the drought and moisture of the atmosphere, 
and are otherwise ill adapted to recover the size of the brain in 
the smaller animals. The physiologists who have latterly followed 
the method of filling the cranium, to ascertam the amount of the 
cranial contents, have adopted, not without perversion, one-half 
of my process, and altogether omitted the other. After reject- 
ing mustard-seed, which I first thought of employing, and for the 
reasons specified, I found that pure silicious sand was the best 
mean of accomplishing the purpose, from its suitable ponderosity, 
incompressibihty, equality of weight in all weathers, and tenuity. 
Tiedemann, (p. 21), says, that he did not employ sand, because, by 
its greater specific gravity, it might easily burst the cranial bones 
at the sutures.” He would, by trial, have found that this objec- 
tion is futile. The thinnest skull of the youngest mfant can re- 
sist the pressure of sand, were it many times greater than it is ; 
even Morton’s lead shot proved harmless in this respect. But, 
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while nothing coiild answer the purpose better than sand, still this 
afforded only one, and that an inadequate, mean towards an end. 
Another was requisite. By weighing the brain of a young and 
healthy convict, who was hanged, and afterwards weighing the 
sand which his prepared cranium contained, I determined the 
proportion of the specific gravity of cerebral substance, (which in 
all ages and animals is nearly equal), to the specific gravity of the 
sand which was employed. I thus obtained a formula by which 
to recover the original weight of the encephalos in all the crania 
which were filled ; and hereby brought brains weighed and skulls 
gauged into a universal relation. On the contrary, the compari- 
sons of Tiedemann and Morton, as they stand, are limited to their 
own Tables. I have once and again tested the accuracy of this 
process, by experiment, in the lower animals, and have thus per- 
fect confidence in the certainty of its result, be the problem to 
recover the weight of the encephalos from the cranium of a spar- 
row, or ftom the cranium of an elephant. 

I may conclude by saying, that I have now established, apart 
from the proof by averages, that the human encephalos does not 
increase after the age of seven, at highest. This has been done, 
by measuring the heads of the same young persons, from infancy 
to adolescence and maturity ; for the slight increase in the size 
of the head, after seven (or six) is exhausted by the development 
to be allowed in the bones, muscles, integuments, and hair. 

(The following is an unpublished Memorandum in reference 
to preceding. — ^E d.) 

March 23, 1850. 

, Found that the specific weight of the sand I had employed 
for measuring the capacity of crania, was that the sand filling 
32 cubic inches weighed 12,1 60 grains. 

Found at the same time that the millet-seed occupying the 
same number of cubic inches, weighed 5665 grains. 

Thus the proportion of millet-seed to sand, in specific gravity, 
is as 1 : 2.147. 

On cubic inch thus contains 380 grains sand; and 177 grams 
millet-seed. 
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(d) Oeigikal Eeseauchis on the Feontal Sintjses, with Ojbseeva- 

TIONS ON THBIE BeAEINGS ON THE DOGMAS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


(From The Medical Times^ May 1845, VoL XTL p. 159 ; June 7, 1845, 
Vol XII. p. 177*; August 1845, Vol. XII. p. 371 , — Ed.) 


Before proceeding to state in detail tlie various facts and fic- 
tions relative to the Frontal Sinus « it will be proper to premise 
some necessary information touching the nature and relations of 
the sinuses themselves. 

These cruces pTirenologorum are two cavities, separated from 
each other by a perpendicular osseous partition, and formed be- 
tween the tables of the frontal bone, in consequence of a diver- 
gence of these tables from their parallelism, as they descend to 
join the bones of the nose, and to build the orbits of the eye They 
are not, however, mere inorganic vacuities, arising from the re- 
cession of the bony plates; they constitute a part of the olfactory 
apparatus; they are Imed with a membrane, a continuation of the 
pituitary, and this, copiously supplied with blood, secretes a lubri- 
cating mucus which is discharged by an aperture into the nose 
Yarious theories have been proposed to explain the mode of 
their formation ; but it is only the fact of their existence, fre- 
quency, and degree, with which we are at present interested. In 
the foetus manifested only in rudiment, they are gradually, but in 
different subj*ects variously, developed, imtil the age of puberty ; 
they appear to obtain their ultimate expansion towards the age 
of twenty-five They are exclusively occasioned by the elevation 

it 


a It is proper to observe, that the 
notes, of which the following is an 
abstract, were written above sixteen 
years ago, and have not since been 
added to, or even looked at. They 
were intended for part of a treatise to 
be entitled, *^The Factions of Fhreno^ 
logy and the Facts of Nature f M.J 
researches, however, particularly into 
the relations of the cerebellum, and the 
general growth of the biam, convinced 
me that the phrenological doetrmo was 


w'holly unworthy of a serious refuta- 
tion ; and should the detail of my ob- 
servations on these points be ever pub- 
lished, it will not be done in a polemical 
form My notes on the fiontal sinuses 
having, howevei, been cast in relation 
to the phrenological hypothesis, I have 
not thought it necessary to take the 
labour of altering them,— especially as 
the phrenological fiction is, in truth, a 
complement of aU possible errors on the 
subject of these cavities 
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of the external table, which determines, in fact, the rise of the 
nose at the period of adolescence, by affording to the nasal bones 
their formation and support. 

Sundry hypotheses have likewise been advanced to explain their 
uses, but it will be enough for us, from the universality of their 
appearance, to refute the smgular fancy of the phrenologists, that 
these cavities are abnormal varieties, the product of old age or 
disease. 

But though the sinuses are rarely if ever absent, their size in 
every dimension varies to infinity. Lajdng aside all rarer enor- 
mities, and speaking, of course, only of subjects healthy and in 
the prime of life, in superficial extent the smus sometimes reaches 
hardly above the root of the nose, sometimes it covers nearly the 
whole forehead, penetrates to the bottom of the orbit, and, turn- 
ing the external angle of the eyebrow, is termmated only at the 
junction of the frontal and parietal bones. Now, a sinus is 
small, or almost null upon one side, — on the other it is, perhaps, 
unusually large ,* while in no dimension are the two cavities, in 
general, strictly correspondent, even although the outer forehead 
present the most symmetrical appearance. In depth (or trans- 
verse distance between the tables) the sinus is equally incon- 
stant, varying indeterminably m different heads, from a line or 
less to half an inch and more. Now, a sinus gradually disap- 
pears by a gradual convergence of its walls ; now, these walls, 
after running nearly parallel, suddenly unite. Now, the depth 
of the cavity decreases from centre to circumference ; now, the 
plates approximate in the middle and recede farther from each 
other, immediately before they ultimately umte In one cranium, 
a sinus, collected within itself, is fairly rounded off ; in another, 
it runs into meandering bays, or is subdivided into separate 
chambers, these varying without end in their relative capacity 
and extent. In depth, as well as m extent, the capacity of the 
sinus is thus wholly indeterminable , and no one can predict, 
' from external observation, whether the cavity shall be a lodging 
scanty for a fly or roomy for a mouse. 

It is an error of the grossest, that the extent of the sinus is in- 
dicated by a ridge, or crest, or blister, in the external bony plate. 
Such a protuberance has no certain or even probable relation to 
the extent, depth, or even existence, of any vacuity beneath. 
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Over the largest cavities there is frequently no bony elevation ; 
and women, m whose crania these protuberances are in general 
absent or very small, exhibit the sinuses as universally existent, 
and not, perhaps, proportionably less extensive than those of 
men. The external ridge, however prominent, is often merely a 
sudden outward thickening of the bony wall, which sometimes 
has a small, sometimes no cavity at all, beneath. Apart also 
from the vacuity, though over the region of the sinus, no quarter 
of the cranium presents greater differences in thickness, whether 
in different subjects or in the same head, than the plates and 
diploe of the frontal bone ; and I have found that the bony walls 
themselves presented an impediment which varied inappreciably 
from three to thirteen lines : — ^'fronti nulla Jides!^ 

But the ^‘fronti nulla jidesl^ m a phrenological relation, is 
further illustrated by the accidents of its sinus, which all concur 
in manifesting the universality and possibly capacious size of 
that cavity. That cavity is sometimes occupied by stony con- 
cretions, and is the seat of ulcers, cancer, polypus, and sarcoma. 
When acutely mflamed the sensibility of its membrane becomes 
painfully intense ; and every one has experienced its irritation 
when simply affected with catarrh. The mucosity of this mem- 
brane, the great extent and security of the caverns, joined with 
their patent openings into the nose, render the sinuses a con- 
venient harbour for the nidulation, hatching, and nourishment 
of many parasitic animals ; indeed, the motley multitude of its 
guests might almost tempt us to regard it as 

The cistern for all creeping things 

To knot and gender in 

“ ChacTin. a son Vercoquin dans ]a teste ” — “ Quemque suns 
vellicat Vermis ” — are adages ■wMch, from the vulgarity of the 
literal occnrrence, ■would seem more than metaphorically true fi 
With a frequency sometimes epidemio^ flies and insects here 
ascend to spawn their e^s, and maggots (other than phrenologi- 

a " Or keep it as a cistern for /oul^ Voigtel, ffandh d, Pathol, Anat , 1804, 
tmds voh i. p 292 I quote him, imtar 

To knot and gender in.” ormium, as one of the best and one of 

OtkellOf act iv. sc, 2 , — Ed. the most recent authorities. 

J8 In the j6x»ntal sinuses worms and y Eorestus, Obs, MecLj lib. xsL 
insects are not Wifreqmntly found. — schol. 28. 
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cal) are bred and fostered in these genial labyrinths. Worms, 
in every loathsome diversity of slime and hair, — ^reptiles armed 
with fangs, — crawlers of a hundred feet, — ejected by the score, 
and varying from an inch to half an ell in length, cause by their 
suction, burrowing, and erosion, excruciating headache, convul- 
sions, delirium, and phrensy. With many a nameless or nonde- 
script visitor, the leech, the lumbricus, the ascaris, the ascaris 
lumbricoides, the fasciola, the eruca, the oniscus, the gordius, the 
forficula, the scolopendra, the scorpiodes, and even the scorpion,® 
are by a hundred observers recorded as finding in these “ antres 
vast,” — ^these spelunci ferarum,” — a birthplace or an asylum,^ 
And the fact, sufficiently striking in itself, is not without signi- 
ficance in relation to the present inquiry, that these intruders 


a Hollerius, Be Morb Int , lib. i. c. 
1 ; Gesner, Mist. Anat, lib t. ; Bo- 
neti, Sepul Ohs , 121 ; Ferretti. — I here 
refer to the scorpion alone 
jS Long before the sinus was anato- 
mically described by Caipi, this patho- 
logical fact had been ^ell known to 
physicians. The prescription of the 
Delphic oracle to Demosthenes of 
Athens for his epilepsy, shows that the 
Greeks were aware of the existence of 
worms m the frontal sinuses of the 
goat. {Alex. Trallian, lib i c 15.) 
Among the Arabians, Avicenna (Fen- 
estelia, lib. iin tr. 2, c. 3) tells us it 
was well known to the Indian physi- 
cians, that worms, generated in the 
forehead, immediately above the root 
of the nose, were frequently the cause 
of headaches ; and Ehazes (Continet, 
lib 1. c. 10) observes that this was the 
opinion of Schare and others. Among 
the moderns, my medical ignorance 
suggests more authorities thau I can 
almost summon patience simply to 
name. The curious reader may con- 
sult, among others, Yalescus de Tar- 
anta, Nicolaus de Nicolis, Yega, Mar- 
cellus Donate, Trincavelii, Benedetti, 
HoUerius, Duretus, Fabncius Hiidan- 
us, Zacuta Lusitanus, Hercules de Sax- 
onia, Petrus Paulus Magnus, Angellin- 
us, Alsarius, Cornelius Gemma, Gesner, 


Benevenius, Femeliiis, Eiolanus, For- 
estus, Bartholinus, Ferretti, Rolfinck, 
Olaus Wormius (who himself ejected 
a worm fiom the nose — was it a family 
affection’), Smetius (who also relates 
his own case), Tulpius, Heurnius, 
Houssseus, Monardis, Schenk, Senertus, 
Montuus, Borelh, Bonetus, Hertodius, 
Kerkrmgius, Joubert, Yolkammer, 
■Wohlfarth, Nannoni, Stalpert, Yander 
Y'lel, Morgagni, Clencus, De Blegny, 
Salzmann, Honold, Hill, Eilgour, Lit- 
tre, Maloet, Sandifort, Henkel, Har- 
der, Stocket, Slabber, Nd Rosen, Raz- 
oox, Schaarschmidt, Quelmatz, Wolf, 
Blumenbach, Ploucqnet, Baur, Ried- 
liD, Zachandes, Lange, Boettcher, 
Welge, Wn*jberg, Troia, Yoigtel, Ru- 
dolph!, Bremser, &c , &c ; and of jour- 
nals — Epkeau M%sc ; Acta et Kfyia 
Ada Cunos Nat. , Commerc Liter.^ 
Nov 2; Breslauer Sammlwng, Bun- 
can's Med. Jmira. , Edinh Med, Es- 
says; Lmidon Chrmiicle, Philadelphia 
TransaeUmis ^ BlumenbacVs Med, 
Bibl., &c., &c. 

I may here mention that the nidula- 
tion of the oestrus ovinus (which occa- 
sionally infests the human sinus) forms 
a fiequent epidemic among sheep and 
goats The horse, the dog (and pro- 
bably most other animals) are similarly 
afflicted. 
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principally infest the sinuses of women, and more especially 
before the period of full puberty. 

Such is the great and inappreciable variation of the frontal 
sinus and its walls, that we may well laugh at every attempt to 
estimate, m that quarter, the development of any part of the sub- 
jacent hemispheres, were that part larger than the largest even 
of the pretended phrenological organs. But this is nothing. Be- 
hind these spacious caverns, in utter ignorance of the extent, fre- 
quency, and even existence of this impediment, the phrenologists 
have placed, not one large, but seventeen of their very smallest 
organs; and have thus enabled an almost insurmountable obstacle 
to operate in disproof of their system in its highest intensity. 

By concentrating all their organs of the smallest size within the 
limits of the sinus, they have, in the first place, carried all those 
organs whose range of development was least, behind the obstacle 
whose range of development was greatest. Where the cranium 
is thinner and comparatively more equal in thickness, they have 
placed all the organs, (those of the propensities and sentiments), 
which present the broadest surface, and, as they themselves assure 
us, varying in their development from the centre to circumference 
by an inch and upwards ; while all the organs, (those of the intel- 
lect), which have the narrowest expansion, and whose varying 
range of development from the centre is stated to be only a 
quarter of an inch, (less even than the fourth of the variation of 
the others),® — these have been accumulated behind an impedi- 
ment whose ordinary diJBferences are far more than suj95cient to 
explain every gradation of the pretended development of the 
pretended organs from their smallest to their largest size. 

In the second place, they have thus at once thrown one half of 
their whole organology beyond the verge of possible discovery 
and possible proof. 

In the third place, by thus evincing that their observations on 
that one half had been only illusive fancies, they have afforded a 
criterion of the credit to be fairly accorded to their observations 
in relation to the other ; they have shown in this, as in other parts 


a Combe’s SpUm, &c , p. 31. “ The 
difference m development between a 
3ar|fe and a small organ of the pro- 
pensities and some of the sentiments, 


amounts to an inch and upwards ; and 
to a quarter of an inch m the organs of 
intellect, which are natuially smaller 
than the others.” 
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of their doctrine, that manifestation and development are quanti- 
ties which, be they what they may, can on their doctrme always 
be brought to an equation. 

Nay, in the fourth place, as if determined to transcend them- 
selves — to find a lower deep beneath the lowest deep,” they 
have even placed the least of their least organs at the very point 
where this, the greatest obstacle, was in its highest potency, by 
placing the organs of configuration, size, weight, and resistance, 
&c, towards the internal angle of the eyebrow, the situation 
where the sinus is almost uniformly deepest^ 

Nor, in the fifth place, were they less unfortunate in the loca- 
tion of the rest of their minutest organs These they arranged 
in a series along the upper edge of the orbit, where, independ- 
ently even of the sinus, the bone varies more in thickness, from 
one individual and from one nation to another, than in any other 
part of the skull ; and where these organs, hardly larger, are 
packed together more closely than peas in a pod. These pre- 
tended organs, if they even severally protruded from the brain, 
as they never do — ^if no sinus intervened — ^and if, instead of lying 
under the thickest, they were situate under the thinnest bone of 
the cranium ; these petty organs could not, even in these circum- 
stances, reveal their development by determining any elevation, 
far less any sudden elevation, of the incumbent bone. That bone 
they could only attenuate at the point of contact, by causing an 
indentation on its inner surface. This is shown by what are called 
the glands of Pacchioni, though erroneously. These bodies, which 
are often found as large as, or larger than, the organs m question, 
and which arise on the coronal surface of the encephalos, attenu- 
ate to the thinnest, but never elevate in the slightest, the exter- 
nal bony plate, though there the action of the muscles presents 
a smaller impediment to a partial elevation than in the super- 
ciliary region. This I have frequently taken note of. 

As it is, these minute organs are expected to betray their dis 
tinct and relative developments through the obstacle of two thick 
bony walls, and a large intervening chamber ; the varying differ- 


a Every one who has ever examined 
the sinns knows that what Schulze has 
observed is true . In illo angulo qui 
ad naies est, cavitatis ftindus est, et hoc 


m loco fere ossiam laminas a se 'invkem 
maxime dwiant ” — (Z>e €av. Crami, 
Acta Phtfs. Med, Acad i p 

608 .) 
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ence of the impediment being often considerably greater than 
the whole diameter even of the organs themselves. The fact, 
however, is, that these organs are commonly, if not always, de- 
veloped only in the bone, and may be cnt out of the cranium, 
even in an impuberal skull destitute of the sinus, without trench- 
ing on the confines of the brain itself. At the external angle of 
the eyebrow at the organ of slumber, the bone, exclusive of any 
sinus, is sometimes found to exceed an inch in thickness. 

How then have the phrenologists attempted to obviate the 
objection of the sinus ? 

The first organs which GaU excogitated, he placed in the region 
of the sinus ; and it is manifest he was then in happy unacquaint- 
anee with eveiything connected with that obnoxious cavity In 
ignorance, however, Gall was totally eclipsed by Spurzheim; who, 
while he seems even for a time unaware of its existence as a nor- 
mal occurrence, has multiplied the number and diminished the 
size of the organs which the sinus regularly covers. By both the 
founders, their organology was published before they had dis- 
covered the formidable nature of the impediment, and then it w^as 
too late to retract. They have attempted, indeed, to elude the objec- 
tion; but the manner in which they have floundered on from blun- 
der to blunder, — ^blunders not more inconsistent with each other, 
than contrary to the fact, — ^shows that they have never dared to 
open their eyes on the reality, or never dared to acknowledge their 
conviction of its effect. The senes of fictions in relation to the fron- 
tal sinus, is, out of Phrenolog}’', in truth, unparalleled in the history 
of science. Tliese fictions are substituted for facts the simplest and 
most palpable in nature; they are substituted for facts contra- 
dicted by none, and proclaimed by every anatomical authonty ; 
and they are substituted for facts which, as determining the com- 
petency of phrenological proof, ought not to have been rejected 
without a critical refutation by the founders of that theory them- 
selves But while it seemed possible for the phrenologists to find 
only truth, they have yet continued to find nothing hut error — 
error always at the greatest possible distance from the truth. But 
if they were thus so curiously wrong in matters so easy, notorious, 
and fundamental, how far may we not presume them to have gone 
astray where they were not, as it were, preserved from wandering ? 

The fictions by which phrenologists would obviate the objec- 
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tion of tlie frontal sinus, may, witli the opposing facts, he divided 
into four classes , — as they relate 1°, to its imture and effect; 2°, 
to its indication; 3°, to its frequency ; and 4® to its size. 

I — ^ITatijee and Effect of the Sinus. 

Fact, — ^The frontal sinus only exists in consequence of the re- 
cession of the two cranial tables from their parallelism ; and as 
this recession is inappreciable, consequently, no indication is 
afforded by the external plate of the eminence or depression of 
the brain, in contact with the internal. 

To this fact, Gall opposed the following 

Fiction. — ^The frontal sinus interposes no impediment to the 
observation of cerebral development; for as the walls of this 
cavity are exactly parallel, the effect of the brain upon the inner 
table must consequently be expressed by the outer. 

Authorities for the Fiction. — ^This fiction was originally ad- 
vanced by Gall, in his Lectures, and, though never formally re- 
tracted, has not been repeated by him or Spurzheim in their 
works subsequently published. I therefore adduce it, not as an 
opinion now actually held by the phrenologists, but as a part only 
of that cycle of vacillation and absurdity which, in their attempts 
to elude the objection of the sinus, they have fruitlessly accom- 
plished. That it was so originally advanced, is shown by the 
following authorities ; which, as beyond the reach of readers in 
general, I shall not merely refer to, but translate. 

The first is Eroiiep ; and L quote from the 3d edition of his 
Darstellung, &c , which appeared in 1802. This author was a 
pupil and friend of Gall, on whose doctrine he dehvered lectures, 
and his work is referred to by Gall, in his Apologetic Memorial 
to the Austrian Government, in that very year, as containing an 
authentic exposition of his opinions. — “Although at this place the 
frontal sinuses are found, and here constitute the vaulting of the 
forehead, nevertheless. Gall maintains that the brain, in conse- 
quence of the walls of the sinuses lying quite parallel (? is able 
to affect likewise the outer plate, and to determine its protuber- 
ance.” — P 61, The doubt and wonder are by the disciple himself. 

The second authority is Bartels, whose Anthropologische Bern- 
erhungen appeared in 1806. “ In regard to the important ob- 
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jection drawn from the frontal sinuses, GaFs oral reply is very 
conformable to nature. " Here, notwithstanding the intervening 
cavity in the bones, there is found a parallelism between the ex- 
ternal and internal plates of the cranium/ ” — P. 126. 

Proof of the Fact. — In refutation of a fiction so ridiculous, it 
is unnecessary to say a single word ; even the phrenologists now 
define the sinus by a divergence from parallelism between the 
two tables of the bone/’* 

It was only in abandoning this one fiction, and from the con- 
viction that the sinus, when it existed, did present an insuper- 
able obstacle to observation, that the phrenologists were obliged 
to resort to a plurality of fictions of far inferior efficacy ; for what 
mattered it to them, whether these cavities were indiscoverable, 
frequent, and capacious, if, in effect, they interpose no obstacle 
to an observ^ation of the brain ^ 

II.— Ikdication of the Sinus 

Fact — There is no correlation between the extent and exist- 
ence of a sinus, and the existence and extent of any elevation, 
whether superciliary or glabellar ; either may be present without 
the other, and when both are coexistent they hold no reciprocal 
proportion m dimension or figure. Neither is there any form 
whatever of cranial development which guarantees either the 
absence or the presence of a subjacent cavity 

To this fact the phrenologists are unanimous in opposing the 
following 

Fiction. — The sinus, when present, betrays its existence and 
extent by an irregular elevation of a peculiar character, under 
the appearance of a bony ridge, or crest, or bhster, and is dis- 
tinguished* from the regular forms under which the phrenological 
organs are developed. 

Authorities for the Fiction — It is sufficient to adduce Gall ^ 
and Spurzheim,7 followed by Combe, ^ and the phrenologists in 
general. In support of their position, they adduce no testimony 
by anatomists, — ^no evidence from nature. 

a Com'be, p. 32. y I%ys Syst , p 236 , Hxam. of 

0 Animt. etFhys , t, it, p 43 et seq ; Olject , p 79 , Fhren , p 115. 
and, in the same terms. Bur les FoncL 5 Syst , pp. 21, 35, 308. 
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Proof of the fact — ^AU anatomical authority, as will be seen in 
tbe sequel, is opposed to the fiction, for every anatomist concurs 
in bolding that the sinuses are rarely, if ever, absent ; whereas the 
crests or blisters which the phrenologists regard as an index of 
these cavities, are of comparatively rare occurrence. It must be 
admitted, however, that some anatomists have rashly connected 
the extent of the internal sinus with the extent of the external 
elevatioa The statement of the /ac^ is the result of my own 
observation of above three hundred crania ; and any person who 
would in like manner interrogate nature, will find that the largest 
sinuses are jfrequently in those foreheads which present no super- 
ciliaiy or glabellar elevations. I may notice, that of the fifty skulls 
whose phrenological development was marked under the direction 
of Spurzheim, and of which a table is appended, the one only 
head where the frontal sinuses are noted, from the ridge, as pre- 
sent, is the male cranium No. 19 ; and that cranium, it wiU be 
seen, has sinuses considerably beneath even the average extent. 


ITL — Frequency oe the Sinus. 


Fact — The sinuses are rarely, if ever, wanting in any healthy 
adult head of either sex. 

To this fact, the phrenologists oppose the three following in- 
consistent fictions : — 

Fiction L — The sinuses are only to be found in some male 
heads, being frequently absent in men until a pretty advanced age. 

Fiction IL — ^In women the sinuses are rarely found. 

Fiction IIL — The presence of the sinus is abnormal ; young 
and adult persons have no cavities between the tables of the 
frontal bone, — ^the real frontal smuses occurring only in old 
persons, or after chronic insanity. 

Authorities for fiction L — ^This fiction is held in terms by 
Gall.® The other phrenologists, as we shall see, are much further 
in the wrong. But even for this fiction they have adduced no 
testimony of other observers, and detailed no observations of 
their own. 

Proof of the fact in> ojpposition to this fiction, — ^All anatomists 
— -there is not a single exception — concur in maintaining a doc- 


a As quoted above. 
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trine diametrically opposed to tlie figment of the phrenologists 
that the sinuses are, even in men, freq[uently or generally absent. 
Some, however, assert that the sinus in a state of health is never 
wanting ; while others insist that, though very rarely y cases do 
occur in which it is actually deficient. 

Of the latter opinion, raUopius* holds that they are present 
" in all adults,” except occasionally in the case of simous fore- 
heads, an exception which Eiolanus^ and others haveishown to 
he false. Schulze,? Winslow,® Buddeus,® ‘Hhat they are mmen 
times absolutely wanting in cases where the cranium is spongy 
and hmeyc(mhedr Palfyn,f that they are sometimes, though 
rarely, absent. Wittich,^ ‘Hhat they are almost always present, 
though it may be admitted, that in some very rare cases they are 
wanting;” and Stal23art Van der Wiel^ relates, that "he had 
seen in ITuck’s Museum, preserved as a special rarity, a cranium 
without a frontal sums.” Of more recent authorities, Hippolyte 
Cloquet* observes, "that they are seldom wanting and the 
present Dr Monro « found, in forty-five skulls, that while three 
only were without the sinus, in two of them (as observed by 
Schulze, Winslow, and Buddeus), the cavity had merely been 
filled up by the deposition of a spongy bone. 

Of the former opinion, which holds that the sinus is always pre- 
sent, I need only quote, instar omnium, the authority of Blumen- 
bach,^ whose illustrious reputation is in a peculiar manner asso- 
ciated with the anatomy of the human cranium, and who even 
celebrated his professional inauguration by a dissertation, in some 
respects the most elaborate we possess, on the Frontal Sinuses 
themselves. This anatomist cannot be persuaded, even on the 
observation of Highmore, Albinus, Haller, and the first Monro, 
that normal cases ever occur of so improbable a defect; "for,” he 
says, "independently of the diseases afterwards to be considered, I 
can with difllculty admit, that healthy individuals are ever wholly 
destitute of the frontal sinus ; on the contrary, I am convinced 

a Opera. C 0s£, -p 105. 

fi Ccmm. de Oss,, p. 468* ij De Olfactu, p. 17. 

7 De Sin. Oss. Cap, ^ Acta. Fhys, B Ohs, Kar, Cent, Post., pars prior, 
Med JUop, Oces, voL i 6bs, 288. obs. 4. 

5 Pixpos, Amt,, Tr, des Oss, Secs., i Anat Descr,, sec. 153, ed. 1824. 

K Mem. of Anat, i. p. 134. 

€ Ohs. Anat. Set, obs. 1. \ Be Sin. Front, p. 5. 
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tliat these distinguished men have not applied the greatest dili- 
gence and research.” In this opinion, as observ'ed by the present 
Dr Monro, a Bltunenbach is supported by the concurrence of Ber- 
tin. Portal, Sommering, Caldani, &c. If or does the fiction obtain 
any countenance from the authors whom Blumenbach opposes. I 
have consulted them, and find that they are all of that class of 
anatomists who regard the absence of the sinus, though a possible, 
as a rare and memorable phenomenon. Highmore ^ founds his 
assertion on the single case of a female. Albinus,? on his own 
observation, and on that of other anatomists, declares that the 
sinuses are mry rarely absent.” The first Monro,® speaking of 
their infinite variety in size and figure, notices as a remarkable 
occurrence that he had eren seen cases in which they were ab- 
solutely wanting.” And Haller « is only able to establish the 
exception on the case of a solitary cranium. 

My own experience is soon stated. Having examined above 
three hundred crania for the purpose of determining this point, I 
have been unable to find a single skuU wholly destitute of a sinus. 
In crania, which were said to be examples of their absence, I 
found that the sinus stiU existed. In some, indeed, I found it 
only on one side, and in many not ascending to the point of the 
glabellar region, through which crania are usually cut round. The 
only instances of its total deficiency are, I believe, those abnormal 
cases in which, as observed by anatomists, the original cavity 
has been subs€q[uently occupied by a pumicose deposit. Of this 
deposit the only examples I met with occurred m males. 

Authorities for fiction XL — This fiction also is in terms main- 
tained by GalLf Neither he nor any other phrenologist has 
adduced any proof of this paradox, nor is there, I believe, to be 
found a single authority for its support ; while its refutation is 
involved in the refutation already given to fiction I. Nannoni,’? 
indeed, says — “ the opinion of Fallopius that the frontal sinuses 
are often wanting in women, is refuted by observation ; ” but 
Fallopius says nothing of the sort. It is also a curious circum- 
stance, that the great majority of cases in which worms, &c., 

a Mctti,, vol. i. p. 133. 3 Ostml. par Sue, p. 54. 

^ Duq, Anat, lib. lii c. 4. € Skm. Fhys, v. p. 138. 

y AnnoL Acad^ lib. i. c. 11, et Tab. C -A-s above. 

Oss. V Tratiato de Anatomia, 1788, p. 55, 
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have heen found in the sinus, have occurred in females. This 
is noticed by Salzmann and Honold « 

My own observations, extending, as I have remarked, to above 
three hundred crania, confirm the doctrine of all anatomists, that 
in either sex the absence of this cavity is a mre and abnormal 
phsenomenon, if not an erroneous assertion. 1 may notice, by 
the way, the opinion of some anatomists,^ that the sinuses are 
smaller in women than in men, seems to be the result of too 
hasty an induction ; and I am inclined to think, from all I have 
observed, that proportionally to the less size of the female 
cranium, they will be found equally extensive with the male. 

Authorities for fiction III , — This fiction was maintained by 
Spurzheim while in this country, from one of whose publications 7 
it is extracted. It is, perhaps, one of the highest flights of phreno- 
logical fancy. ITor has it failed of exciting emulation in the sect 
‘‘While a man,'^ says Sir George Mackenzie,^ “is in the prime 
of life, and healthy, and manifests the faculties of the frontal 
organs, such a mry seldom exists” * * * * * 

have examined a geeat icany skulls, and we ham not yet seen 
ONE having the sinus, that could be proved to have belonged to a 
person in the vigour of life and mind ” *) Did Sir George ever 

see any skull which belonged to any “ person in the vigour of life 
and mind ” without a sinus? Did he ever see any adult skull of 
any person whatever in which such a cavity was not to be found 1 

Proof of the fact, in opposition to this fiction — This fiction 
deserves no special answer. It is already more than sufficiently 
refuted under the first. 

It is true, indeed, the doctrine that the frontal sinuses wax large 
in old age is stated in many anatomical works. I find it as far back 
as those of Vidus Vidius and Fallopius, but I find no ground for 
such a statement in nature. This I assert on a comparative exa- 
mination of some thirty aged skulls In fact, about the smallest 
frontal sinus that I ever saw, was in the head of a woman who 
was accidentally killed in her hundred and first year. (See also 
the appended Table.) I take this indeed for one of the mstances 
in which anatomical authors have blindly copied each other ; so 

» Dz Feme Naribics Mxmso, (Hal- y Answer to Objections against the 
ler, Dissp, Med, JProwtf i n. 25.) Doctrines of Gall, &c , p. 79. 

^ Ins^r omimm, t. Sommering, De S Illicstraiiom, p. 228. 

Fabr, Oorp, Ewmani, i. sec. 62. 
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that what originates in a blunder or a rash induction ends in 
having, to appearance, almost catholic authority in its favour. A 
curious instance of this sequacity occurs to me. The common 
fowl has an encephalos, in proportion to its body, about as one to 
five hundred ; that is, it has a brain less, by relation to its body, 
than almost any other bird or beast. Pozzi (Puteus), in a small 
table which he published, gave the proportion of the encephalos 
of the cock to its body, by a blunder, at about half its amount ; 
that is, as one to two hundred and fifty. Haller, copying Pozzf s 
observation, dropt the cipher, and records in his table, the brain 
of the common fowl as bearing a proportion to the body of one 
to twenty-five. This double error was shortly copied by Cuvier, 
Tiedemann, and, as I have myself noticed, by some twenty other 
physiologists ; so that, at the present moment, to dispute the fact 
of the common fowl having a brain more than double the size of 
the human, in proportion to its body, would be to maintain a 
paradox counter to the whole stream of scientific authority. The 
doctrine of the larger the sinus the older the skull, stands, I be- 
lieve, on no better footing. Indeed, the general opinion, that the 
brain contracts in the decline of life, is, to say the least of it, very 
doubtful, as I may take another opportunity of showing. 

As to the effect of chronic insanity in amplifying the sinuses, I 
am a sceptic j for I have seen no such effect in the crania of mad- 
men which I have inspected. At all events, admitting the phren- 
ological fancy, it could have no influence on the question, for 
the statistics of insanity show, that there could not be above 
one cranium in four hundred where madness could have exerted 
any effect. 


IV.— Extent of the Sinus. 

Fact — ^While the sinus is always regularly present, it, how- 
ever, varies appreciably in its extent Eor whilst, on the aver- 
age, it affects six or seven organs, it is, however, impossible to 
determine whether it be confined to one or extended to some 
seventeen of these. 

This fact is counter to three phrenological fictions : 

Fiction L — ^The frontal sinus is a small cavity. 

Fiction IL — ^The frontal sinus, when present, affects only the 
organ of Locality. 
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Motion III. — Whm the sinxis does exist, it only extends an 
obstacle over two organs, (Size and Lower Individuality), or, at 
most, partially affects a third, (Locality). 

Authorities for fiction L — ^Mr Combe« maintains this fiction, 
that the frontal sinus is a small cavity.*^ 

Authorities for fiction II. — Gall^ contemplates and speaks of 
the sinus as only affecting Locality ; and the same may be said 
of Spurzheim, in his earlier English works.? 

Authorities for fiction III — ^This fiction is that into which 
Spurzheim modified his previous paradoxes, when, in 1825, he 
published his Phrenology.” ^ Mr Combe allows that the sinus, 
in ordinary cases, extends over Locality, as well as over Size and 
Lower Individuality. 

All these fictions are, however, sufficiently disproved at once 
by the following 

Proof of the fact. — ^The phrenologists term the sinus, (when 
they allow it being), “a small cavity!' Compare this with the de- 
scription given by impartial anatomists of these caverns Vidus 
Vidius « characterises them by ‘^spatium non parvum;" Bau- 
hinusf styles them "cavitates insignes;" Spigelius,’? “cavernse 
satis amplce;" Laurentius,^ "sinus ampltssimi;" Bartholinus,* 
" cavitates ampZissimeis.-’* Petit,« grands cavit^s irreguliferes 
Sabatier,^ "cavitds larges et profondes SdmmeringjA* " cava 
ampla;" Monro primus,^ great cavities and his grandson, ^ 
" large cavities.” 

The phrenologists further assert, that in ordinary cases the 
frontal sinus covers only two petty organs and a half ; that is, 
extends only a few lines beyond the root of the nose. But what 
teach the anatomists ? " The frontal sinuses,” says Portal,® "are 
much more extensive than is generally believed.” " In general f 
says Professor Walther,^ "the sinuses ascend in height nearly to 
the middle of the frontal lone!' Patissierp observes, that " their 
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extent varies to* infinity^ is sometimes stretched upwards to the 
frontal protuberances, and to the sides, as far as the external 
orbitar apophyses, as is seen in many crania in the cabmet of the 
Paris Faculty of Medicine ” Bichat* delivers the same doctrine 
nearly in the same words ; which, contradicted by none, is main- 
tained by Albinus,3 Haller,7 Buddeus,^ Monro primus,^ and 
UrtiusS Blumenbach,’? Sommering,^ Fife,* Cloquet,'^ Velpeau,^ 
— ^and, in a word, by every osteologist ; for all represent these 
cavities as endless in their varieties, and extending not unfre- 
quently to the outer angles of the eyebrow, and even to the 
parietal bones. To finish by a quotation from one of the last and 
best observers: — In relation,” says Voigtel/* "to their abnormal 
greatness or snjallness, the differences, in this respect, whether in 
one subject as compared with another, or in one sinus in relation 
to the opposite of the same skull, are of so frequent occurrence 
that they vary almost in every cranium. They are found so small, 
that their depth, measured from before backwards, is hardly more 
than a line ; in others, on the contrary, a space of from four, five, 
to six lines, (i. e. half an inch), is found between the anterior and 
posterior walL Still more remarkable are the variations of these 
cavities, in relation to their height, as they frequently rise from 
the trifling height of four lines to an inch at the glabella.” M 
Velpeau, speaking of this great and indeterminable extent of the 
sinus, adds : " this disposition must prevent us from being able 
to judge of the volume of the anterior parts of the brain by the 
exterior of the cranium;” — an observation sufficiently obvious 
in relation to Phrenology, and previously made by the present 
Dr Monro.*' 

On the sinus and its extent, two anatomists only, as far as I 
am aware, have given an articulate account of their inductions 
— Schuke, and the present Dr Monro. 

The former,! who Wrote a distinct treatise On the GmAties or 
Sinvses of the Cranial Bones, examined only ten skulls, and does 
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not detail the dimension of each several sinus. 'After describing 
these cavities, which he says, plerisque homimbus formantur," 
he adds, that " when of a middling size they hardly extend towards 
the temples beyond the centre of the aye, where the orbital vault 
is highest ; and if you measure their height from the insertion of 
the nasal bones, you will find it equal to an inch* Such is the 
condition of this cavity when moderate That there are sinus^ 
far greater, was taught me hy another inspection of a cranium. 
In this case, the vacuity on the right did not pass the middle of 
the orhit, but that on the left stretched so far that it only ended 
over the external angle of the eyebrow, forming a cavity of at 
least two inches in breadth. Its depth was such as easily to 
admit the least joint of the middle finger. Its height, measured 
from the root of the nose on the left side, exceeded two inches, 
on the right it was a little less ; the left sinus was, however, 
shallower than the right. On the left side I have said the cavity 
terminated over the external angle of the orbit. From this 
place a bony wall ran towards the middle of the crista Qalli, 
,and thus separated the sinus into a posterior and an anterior 
cavity. The posterior extended so far towards the temples, that 
it reached the place where the frontal and sincipetal bones and 
the processes of the sphenoidal meet. It covered the whole 
arch of the orbit, so that all was here seen hollow,” &c. 

After describing sundry appearances which the sinuses exhi- 
bited in another skull, he observes : It was my fortune to see 
and to obtain possession of one cranium in which of neither of 
the frontal nor the sphenoidal cavities was there any vestige 
whatsoever. In this specimen the bones in which these vacui- 
ties are situated were thicker than usual, and more cavernous;” an 
observation, as we have seen, made by other anatomists. However 
subversive of the phrenological statement,^ it will soon he seen 
that Schulze has understated the usual exteht of the impediment. 

Dr Monro,® after mentioning that there were forty-five crania 
of adults in the Anatomical Museum, out with a view to exhibit 
the different sizes and forms of the frontal sinuses,” says : — I 
measured the breadth or distance across the forehead ; the height 
or distance upwards from the transverse suture, where it divides 
the frontal bones and bones of the nose ; and also the depth of the 
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frontal sinnses ; in nine different skulls in wliicli these sinuses 
were larga” Omitting the table, it is sufficient to say, that in 
these crania the average is as follows : — Breadth, within a triSe 
of three incTm; height, one inch and five-tenths; depth, above 
me inch. Here the depth seems not merely the distance be- 
tween the external and internal tables, but the horizontal dis- 
tance from the glabella to the posterior wall of the sinus. These 
nine crania thus yield an average, little larger than an indifferent 
induction ; and though the sinuses are stated to have been large, 
the skulls appear to have been selected by Dr Monro, not so 
much in consequence of that circumstance, as because they were 
so cut as to afford the means of measuring the cavity in its three 
dimensions. 

By the kindness of Dr Monro and Mr Mackenzie, I was per- 
mitted to examine all the crania in the public anatomical museum 
and in the private collection of the Professor ; many were, for the 
first time, laid open for my inspectiom I was thus enabled to 
institute an impartial induction. A random measurement of 
above thirty perfect crania (laying aside three skulls of old per- 
sons, in which the cavity of the sinus was almost entirely occu- 
pied by a pumicose deposit) gave the following average result : 
breadth, two inches four-tenths ; height, one inch and nearly 
five-tenths; depth (taken hke Dr Monro), rather more than 
eight-tenths of an inch. What in this induction was probably 
accidental, the sinuses of the female crania exhibited an average, 
in all the three dimensions, almost absolutely equal to that^f 
the male. The relative size was consequently greater. 

BeMe the sinuses of the fifty crania of Dr Spurzheim's collec- 
tion, (of which I am immediately to speak), were, with the sanction 
of Professor Jameson, laid^ipen upon one side, I had measured 
their three dimensions by the probe. This certainly could not 
ascertain their full extent, as, among other impediments, the 
probe is arrested by the septa, which .so frequently subdivide 
each sinus into lesser chambers ; but the labour was not to be 
undergone a second time, especially as the proportional extent of 
these cavities is by relation to the phrenological organs articu- 
lately exhibited in the table. As it it was, the average obtained 
by tbe probe is as follows;— In the thirty-six male crania (one 
could not be measured by tbe probe), the breadth was two inches 
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and nearly four-tentlis;^tlie liefclit, on^inch^^d nearly three- 
tenths; the depth, rathe? more than one inch. In the twelve 
female^ crania (here, also, one coi^d not he measured by the 
probe), the breadth was one inch and rather more than pine- 
tenths ; the height, nearly one inch ; the depth, witAiin a trifle of 
nine4enths. ^ 

I should notice*that in all the^ measurements, the thicknm 
of the external plate is included in the depth. 

So true is the observation of Portal, that the ^frontal dnuses 
are much more ewtendve is generally leliemd!* 

The collection of fifty Crania, of wliich the average size of the 
frontal sinuses has been given above, and of which a detailed table 
of the impediment interposed by these cavities to phrenological 
observation now follows, was sent by M. Eoyer, of the Jardin des 
Plantes, (probably by mistake), to the Eoyal Museum of Natural 
History m Edinburgh ; the skulls, taken front the catacombs of 
Paris, having, under Dr Spurzheim’s inspection, been selected to 
illustrate the development of the various' phrenological organs, 
which development is diligently marked on the several crania 
Thus, though I have it in my po^er 1;o afford a greatly more 
extensive table, the table of these fifty crania is, for the jiresent 
purpose, sufiicient. Eor — , 

1®, They constitute a complete and definite collection ; 

2®, A collection authoritative in all points against the phreno-^ 
logists ; » . ^ 

3°, One to which it can be objected by done, that it affords 
only a selected or partial mduction in a question touching the 
frontal sinus ; 

4®, It is a collection patent to the examination of the whole 
world ; 

5°, In aE the skulls a sinus has on one side been laid open to 
its full extent ; the capacity of both is thus easily ascertained ; 
and, at the same time with the size of the cavity, the thickness 
and salience of the external frontal table remains apparent. 

Table exhibiting the variable extent and unappreciable im- 
pediment, in a phrenological relation, of the Frontal Sinuses ; 
in a collection of fifty crania, selected, and their development 
' marked, under the direction of Dr Spurzheim : — 




